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Preface 


While  this  book  is  published  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  the 
facts,  figures,  and  general  data  contained  herein,  are  not  colored 
in  any  way,  except  as  they  lend  their  own  coloring,  favorable  to  the 
anti-liquor  crusade.  The  information  upon  which  the  material 
contained  in  this  book  rests  has  been  secured  from  the  official  re- 
cords of  the  state  and  national  governments,  and  from  special  in- 
vestigations made  in  various  cities,  towns,  and  counties  of  the 
states.  The  author  is  indebted  especially  to  the  numerous  records 
of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  the  annual  reports  of  the 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner,  various  reports  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  annual  reports  of  the  Auditors 
of  States  and  other  state  officials,  and  a large  number  of  other  pub- 
lic documents. 

Several  departments  which  appeared  in  the  Year  Book 
for  1908  and  1909,  have  been  omitted  in  this  book  for  want 
of  space.  A summary  of  the  conditions  in  foreign  countries  can 
be  secured  by  reference  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League  Year  Book  for 
1908.  Information  on  the  physiological  aspects  of  the  liquor  ques- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  department  under  that  head  in  the  Year 
Books  for  1908  and  1909.  Departments  dealing  with  United  States 
supreme  court  decisions,  and  state  supreme  court  decisions  relat- 
ing to  various  aspects  of  the  liquor  question  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Year  Book  for  1909,  as  is  also  the  department  giving  testimonials  on 
the  liquor  question  from  United  States  senators  and  congressmen, 
and  governors  of  states.  A full  roster  of  the  officers  of  temperance 
organizations  and  of  church  temperance  societies  is  to  be  found  in 
ihe  Anti-Saloon  League  Year  Book  for  1909.  This  work  is  pub- 
lished in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  real  sen  ice  in  the  present 
nation-wide  struggle  for  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic. 


ERNEST  H.  CHERRINGTON,  Editor. 
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Chronology  of  the  Anti-Liquor 
Movement  in  America 

(Showing  the  Events  of  Interest  in  the  Temperance  Warfare 
From  1642  to  1910.) 

1642 — The  colony  of  Maryland  passes  a law  punishing  drunkenness 
by  a fine  of  100  pounds  of  tobacco. 

1644 —  The  colony  of  Pennsylvania  passes  a law  making  it  lawful  to 
sell  liquors  to  Indians  as  well  as  to  whites. 

1645 —  Connecticut  prohibits  the  selling  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  In- 
dians under  penalty  of  40  shillings  5 pence. 

1647 — Drunkenness  is  prohibited  in  Rhode  Island  under  penalty  of 
5 shillings,  and  selling  to  Indians  under  penalty  of  5 pounds. 

1650 —  Connecticut  passes  a law  forbidding  tippling  above  the  space 
of  half  an  hour  at.  one  time,  or  at  unreasonable  times. 

1651 —  Hampton,  Long  Island,  passes  an  ordinance  prohibiting  any 
man  from  selling  liquor  except  such  as  are  deputed  thereto 
by  the  town. 

1654 —  The  colony  of  Massachusetts  prohibits  licensed  persons  from 
allowing  excessive  drinking,  under  fine  of  20  shillings. 

1655 —  The  colony  of  New  Haven  passes  a liquor  regulation  law. 

1657 —  Selling  liquor  to  Indians  in  Massachusetts  is  prohibited  under 
penalty  of  40  shillings. 

1658 —  Maryland  punishes  drunkenness  by  confinement  in  the  stocks 
for  six  hours.  A law  passed  in  Virginia  provides  that  one 
convicted  of  drunkenness  three  times,  is  accounted  a common 
drunkard. 

1659 —  Drunkenness  at  a private  house  in  Connecticut  is  forbidden 
under  a fine  of  20  shillings. 

1664 — The  Virginia  Assembly  passes  a law  prohibiting  ministers 
from  giving  themselves  to  excess  in  drinking  or  riot  or  in 
playing  at  unlawful  games. 

1668 — New  Jersey  passes  a law  prohibiting  persons  drinking  after 
9 o’clock. 

1670 — Massachusetts  requires  selectmen  to  post  drunkards’  names 
in  public  houses. 

1676 —  The  Virginia  Assembly  prohibits  the  sale  of  wines  and  ardent 
spirits  outside  of  Jamestown. 

1677 —  New  Jersey  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians. 

1685 — The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  declares  against  intemperance. 

1700 — Inn  keepers  in  New  Hampshire  are  prohibited  from  permit- 
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ting  townspeople  to  remain  in  their  houses  drinking  on  Sat- 
urday night  or  Sunday. 

1701 — New  Hampshire  imposes  a fine  of  5 shillings  on  drunkards. 

1715 — Maryland  colony  prohibits  the  selling  of  over  one  gallon  of 
liquor  a day  to  any  Indian,  under  penalty  of  3,000  pounds 
of  tobacco. 

1719 — New  Hampshire  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor  to  drunkards. 

1733— Governor  Oglethorpe  of  Georgia  declares  against  the  impor- 
tation of  ardent  spirits. 

1735 — The  English  Parliament  forbids  the  importation  of  liquors 
into  Georgia. 

[757 — The  Georgia  Assembly  forbids  the  granting  of  licenses  to 
any  tradesman  who  should  be  capable  of  getting  a livelihood 
by  honest  labor. 

[760 — Virginia  and  Carolina  pass  laws  compelling  ministers  to  ab- 
stain from  excess  of  drinking  and  riot.  The  Friends  of 
Pennsylvania  make  an  effort  to  abo.lish  the  use  of  liquors  at 
funerals. 

r 763 — The  whiskey  traffic  among  the  Indians  is  introduced  by  the 
English  into  Ohio. 

1779 — Vermont  passes  a law  against  drunkenness. 

1785 — Doctor  Benjamin  Rush  issues  his  celebrated  essay  dealing 
with  the  effects  of-  ardent  spirits  on  the  human  body  and  mind. 

[789 — The  first  temperance  society  in  America  is  organized  by  200 
farmers  in  Litchfield  County,  Conn. 

[790 — Congress  enacts  a law  giving  every  soldier  a gill  of  rum, 
brandy  or  whiskey  daily.  A bill  is  introduced  into  Congress 
taxing  distilled  liquors. 

1794 — The  whiskey  rebellion  takes  place  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Congress  orders  that  a half  pint  of  spirits  or  a quart  of  beer 
shall  constitute  a part  of  the  rations  of  the  navy. 

[801 — Congress  withdraws  the  option  of  a quart  of  beer  in  the  navy 
ration  instead  of  a half  pint  of  spirits. 

[802 — Congress  passes  a law  providing  that  the  President  shall  take 
steps  to  prevent  the.  traffic  in  liquor  with  the  Indians. 

1804 — Congress  provides  that  an  equivalent  of  malt  liquors  or  wine 
may  be  substituted  for  spirits  in  the  army  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  order  to  promote  the  health  of  the  soldiers. 

[805 — The  Sober  Society  is  founded  at  Allentown,  N.  J. 

1808 — The  Union  Temperance  Society  of  Mareau  and  Northumber- 
land is  founded  by  Dr.  B.  J.  Clark  in  Saratoga  county,  N. 
Y. 

r8i2 — The  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
held  in  New  York  City  votes  down  a resolution  that  no. 
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stationed  or  local  preacher  shall  retail  spirituous  or  malt 
liquors  without  forfeiting  his  ministerial  character. 

1826 — Doctor  Lyman  Beecher  preaches  his  six  famous  temperance 
sermons  at  Litchfield.  Conn.  The  American  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Temperance  is  organized  at  Boston. 

1828 — The  New  York  State  Temperance  Society  is  organized. 

1831 — Congress  gives  the  soldiers  the  right  to  draw  coffee  and  sugar 
instead  of  the  spirit  ration. 

1833 —  The  Congressional  Temperance  Society  is  organized  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  Georgia  Legislature  gives  the  right  of 
local  option  on  the  liquor  question  to  the  inferior  courts  of 
Liberty  and  Camden  Counties.  The  first  national  temper- 
ance convention  meets  at  Philadelphia. 

1834 —  Congress  enacts  a law  prohibiting  the  selling  of  liquor  to 
Indians  in  Indian  countries,  under  penalty  of  $500.  The 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  meeting  at  Philadelphia 
declares  against  the  traffic  in  ardent  liquors. 

1836 —  The  second  national  temperance  convention  is  held  at  Sara- 
toga, New  York. 

1837 —  The  Maine  Temperance  Union  is  organized  under  Neal  Dow. 

1839 —  The  State  of  Connecticut  leaves  the  licensing  of  saloon  deal- 
ers optional  with  the  towns. 

1840 —  The  Washingtonian  Movement  is  inaugurated. 

1841 —  The  national  temperance  convention  meets  at  Saratoga.  John 
Hawkins,  of  the  Washingtonian  Society,  reports  100,000  sign- 
ers of  the  pledge. 

1842 —  Abraham  Lincoln  addresses  the  Washingtonian  Society  at 
Springfield,  urging  a temperance  revolution.  The  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Rechabites  is  organized.  The  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance organize  in  New  York.  John  B.  Gough  signs  the  pledge 
and  reforms.  The  Congressional  Temperance  Society  is  re- 
organized on  the  basis  of  abstinence. 

1843 —  A prohibitory  law  is  passed  for  Oregon.  The  National  Divi- 
sion of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  organizes.  John  B.  Gough 
begins  to  lecture  in  Massachusetts  for  75c  a night. 

1845 —  John  B.  Gough  is  ensnared  by  a trick  of  his  enemies  and  be- 
comes intoxicated. 

1846 —  The  Democratic  Legislature  of  Maine  enacts  a prihibitory 
law.  The  Order  of  Templars  of  Honor  and  Temperance  is 
organized. 

1847 —  The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Samaritans  is  organized. 

1848 —  The  Methodist  General  Conference  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  forbids 
members  buying,  selling  or  drinking  intoxicating  beverages. 
The  prohibitory  liquor  law  of  Oregon  is  repealed. 
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1849 —  Father  Matthew  arrives  from  Ireland,  and  begins  his  pledge- 
signing crusade.  President  Tyler  gives  a banquet  at  the  White 
House  to  Father  Matthew  and  the  Senate  votes  the  extra- 
ordinary distinction  of  admitting  him  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate. 

1850 —  The  people  of  Michigan  adopt  a constitutional  amendment 
against  license. 

1851 —  The  Dow  bill  introduced  by  Neal  Dow  in  the  Maine  Legisla- 
ture becomes  a law.  The  law  provides  for  confiscation  of 
liquors  stored  for  sale.  The  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars  is  organized  in  central  New  York.  The  State  of 
Ohio  votes  an  additional  section  in  the  constitution  forbid- 
ding the  licensing  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Abraham  Lincoln 
joins  the  Sons  of  Temperance  at  Springfield,  111.  A prohibi- 
tory law  is  passed  in  Rhode  Island  by  a Democratic  Legis- 
lature. Horace  Greeley  declares  for  the  destruction  of  the 
liquor  traffic. 

1852 —  The  Massachusetts  Legislature  enacts  the  “Maine  Law”  in  its 
most  stringent  form. 

1853 —  The  prohibitory  law  of  Rhode  Island  is  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. John  B.  Gough  makes  a temperance  lecture  tour  of 
England. 

1854 —  Connecticut  passes  a prohibitory  law  with  the  provision  for 
town  agents  to  sell  liquors  for  sacramental,  chemical  and 
medicinal  uses.  Myron  H.  Clark,  a Whig,  is  elected  Governor 
of  New  York  on  a prohibition  platform.  The  New  York 
Legislature  charters  the  first  company  organized  to  establish 
an  asylum  for  inebriates. 

1855 —  The  militia  of  Illinois  is  called  out  in  the  city  of  Chicago  to 
suppress  a riot  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  the  license 
question.  The  militia  is  called  out  in  Maine  to  prevent  a 
crowd  from  taking  possession  of  certain  liquors  held  by  the 
officials.  Pennsylvania  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquors  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises.  The  prohibitory  law  of  Maine  is 
re-enacted  by  the  Legislature  and  its  penalties  increased. 
Another  prohibitory  law  is  passed  in  Rhode  Island. 

1856 —  The  prohibitory  Maine  law  is  repealed  by  the  enactment  of  a 
license  provision. 

1857 —  The  Sons  of  Temperance  in  New  York  endorse  the  scheme 
for  a constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic. 

1858 —  The  Maine  prohibitory  law  again  becomes  operative. 

i860 — President-elect,  Abraham  Lincoln,  declines  a request  to  fur- 
nish liquors  to  the  national  committee  sent  to  inform  him 
of  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency  on  June  19th;  he  re- 
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turns  unopened  the  hampers  of  wines  and  liquors  given  to 
him. 

1861 —  The  New  York  Senate  by  a vote  of  69  to  33  approves  the  joint 
resolution  providing  for  a constitutional  prohibitory  amend- 
ment. President  Lincoln  signs  an  act  of  Congress  forbidding 
the  selling  or  giving  of  intoxicating  drinks  to  soldiers.  Gen- 
erals Butler,  McClellan  and  Banks  issue  orders  expelling  all 
liquors  from  their  respective  commands.  A gill  of  whiskey  is 
allowed  by  Congress  to  each  man  in  the  navy  in  case  of  ex- 
cessive fatigue  and  exposure. 

1862 —  Congress  passes  a law  declaring  that  the  spirit  ration  in  the 
navy  shall  cease  forever. 

1863 —  The  prohibitory  law  of  Rhode  Island  is  repealed  by  a Repub- 
lican Legislature. 

1865 —  The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  declares  that  liquor  mak- 
ers and  sellers  shall  be  excluded  from  membership  in  the 
church.  The  fifth  national  temperance  convention  at  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y.,  resolves  to  form  a national  society  and  establish 
a publishing  house.  The  Order  of  Friends  of  Temperance 
is  organized. 

1866 —  The  Legislature  of  Maryland  passes  a bill  to  enforce  strict 
observance  of  Sunday.  Kansas  passes  a local  option  and  pro- 
hibitory law. 

1867 —  The  state  temperance  convention  in  Pennsylvania  declares  for 
independent  voting  on  the  liquor  question.  The  Congressional 
Temperance  Society  is  revived  by  Senator  Henry  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts.  The  National  Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Tem- 
plars in  session  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  recommends  the  organiza- 
ton  of  a national  political  party  whose  platform  shall  con- 
tain prohibition.  The  National  Brewers’  Congress  at  Chicago 
declares  for  personal  liberty,  and  against  all  candidates  of 
whatever  party,  who  are  in  any  way  disposed  toward  the  total 
abstinence  cause.  The  Maine  Legislature  passes  a law  pro- 
viding for  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  by  the  appointment 
of  a state  constable 

1869 —  Massachusetts  enacts  a state  prohibitory  law.  Vermont  en- 
acts a civil  damage  liquor  act.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  recommends  total  abstinence.  The  Na- 
tional Prohibition  party  is  organized  in  Chicago. 

1870 —  The  Legislature  of  Maine  passes  a bill  to  increase  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  prohibitory  law.  Ohio  passes  the  Adair  law, 
making  the  liquor  seller  and  owners  of  premises,  jointly  re- 
sponsible for  injury  caused  by  liquor.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  cure  of  inebriates  is  organized.  The  Royal 
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Templars  of  Temperance  is  organized  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1871 — Francis  Murphy  delivers  his  first  temperance  sermon. 
The  United  Friends  of  Temperance  organize  in  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

<872 — Temperance  Republicans  throughout  the  country  resent 
the  resolution  passed  in  the  National  Republican  platform 
declaring  for  personal  liberty.  The  prohibitory  liquor 
law  of  Connecticut  is  repealed.  Pennsylvania  passes  a 
local  option  law.  The  Legislature  of  Iowa  restricts  the 
sale  of  liquors  and  limits  the  number  of  licenses.  The 
Legislature  of  Maine  amends  the  prohibitory  law  so  as  to 
forbid  the  sale  of  liquor  and  wine  made  from  home  grown 
fruits.  The  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America 
is  organized. 

1873 — The  Woman’s  Temperance  Crusade  begins  in  Hillsboro, 
Ohio.  Frances  Murphy  inaugurates  the  Blue  Ribbon  Tem- 
perance movement.  Indiana  passes  the  Baxter  license  law. 
The  Maine  law  is  strengthened.  The  Legislature  of  Min- 
nesota enacts  a special  tax  on  saloon  keepers.  The  New 
York  Legislature  passes  the  landlord  and  tenant  bill,  and 
a civil  damage  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  trade. 

[874 — The  Woman’s  Crusade  against  the  saloons  of  southern 
Ohio  continues  with  remarkable  success.  The  Georgia 
Legislature  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquors  except  on  petition 
of  two-thirds  of  the  property  owners.  The  Legislature  of 
Rhode  Island  passes  a law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages  and  a constabulary  act  for  its  enforce- 
ment. Christian  women  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  decide  to 
call  a national  convention  of  temperance  women,  which 
convention  meets  on  November  17th,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  Bangor  Reform  Club  of  Bangor,  Maine,  is  organized. 
The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  organized 
November  19th.  A constitutional  amendment  in  favor  of 
license  in  the  state  of  Ohio  is  voted  down  by  6286  ma- 
jority. The  North  Carolina  Legislature  enacts  a local 
option  law.  A whiskey  ring  composed  of  distillers  and 
government  officials  assumes  national  proportions,  rob- 
bing the  government  and  disgracing  the  administration. 

1875 — The  Massachusetts  Legislature  repeals  the  prohibitory 
liquor  law.  The  whiskey  frauds  in  western  states  are  ex- 
posed showing  a loss  to  the  government  by  corruption, 
of  $1,650,000.  The  second  Woman’s  National  Temper- 
ance Convention  meets  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  Penn- 
sylvania local  option  law  is  repealed.  The  Rhode  Island 
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Legislature  repeals  the  constabulary  prohibitory  law  and 
passes  an  act  of  regulation.  The  constitution  of  the  state 
of  Texas  is  changed  so  as  to  guarantee  local  option. 

[876 — General  O.  E.  Babcock,  private  secretary  of  President 
Grant,  is  tried  and  acquitted  of  complicity  in  the  whiskey 
frauds.  Senator  Blair  introduces  a resolution  in  the 
United  States  Senate  proposing  Federal  Prohibition.  The 
Vermont  Legislature  enacts  a law  providing  for  the  abate- 
ment of  law  violating  saloons  as  nuisances  The  state 
constitution  of  Michigan  is  so  amended  as  to  prohibit  any 
act  of  the  Legislature  that  shall  authorize  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  holds  its  annual  convention  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

1877 — The  Temperance  Society  of  the  Blue  Cross  is  organized. 
The  Citizens  League  of  Chicago  is  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  young  men  from  intemperance. 

1879 — The  state  inebriate  asylum  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  opened. 
A constitutional  prohibitory  amendment  bill  passes  the 
Kansas  Legislature.  The  Michigan  Lgislature  votes 
down  a prohibitory  bill  by  a vote  of  50  to  37. 

r88o — The  Massachusetts  Anti-Screen  law  for  saloons  becomes 
operative.  The  demand  of  scientific  temperance  instruc- 
tion in  schools  is  created  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  The  Iowa 
Legislature  adopts  a prohibitory  amendment.  The  people 
of  Kansas  adopt  the  prohibitory  constitutional  amend- 
ment by  8,000  votes. 

r88i — President  Hayes  issues  an  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquors  at  military  posts  and  stations.  The  first  high  li- 
cense law  in  the  country  is  enacted  by  the  Nebraska  Leg- 
islature. Kansas  passes  a prohibitory  law  to  enforce  the 
prohibition  amendment.  The  North  Carolina  Legislature 
passes  a bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alco- 
holic liquors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  people;  the 
people  reject  the  proposition  by  a vote  of  48,370  to  166,- 
325.  The  Brewers’  Congress  opposes  Woman’s  Suffrage. 
The  Temperance  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  organized. 

[882 — The  prohibitory  amendment  is  adopted  by  the  people  of 
Iowa  by  a majority  of  nearly  30,000  votes.  The  Mississ- 
ippi Legislature  passes  a law  against  the  selling  or  giving 
away  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  five  miles  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi. 

1883 — The  Missouri  Legislaure  enacts  the  Downing  high  license 
law.  The  Illinois  Legislature  passes  the  Harper  high  license 
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law.  The  people  of  Ohio  fail  to  adopt  the . prohibitory 
amendment  by  37,467  votes.  A petition  cantaining  the 
names  of  50,000  voters  in  Massachusetts  is  presented  to 
the  Legislature  of  that  state,  asking  for  the  submission  of 
a prohibitory  constitutional  amendment.  The  Brewers’ 
and  Makers’  Association  inaugurates  a non-partisan 
movement  in  defense  of  the  liquor  business.  The  people 
of  Ohio  adopt  a prohibitory  constitutional  amendment 
by  a majority  of  82,000;  the  proposition  is  defeated  by 
technicalities.  The  Scott  law  taxing  the  liquor  traffic  is 
passed  in  Ohio. 

1884 —  Congress  prohibits  the  importation  of  intoxicating  liquors 
into  Alaska.  The  stringent  Iowa  prohibitory  liquor  law 
becomes  operative.  The  National  Democratic  Convention 
adopts  a liquor  plank  in  its  platform.  A petition  contain- 
ing 106,000  signers  is  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature asking  for  the  submission  of  a prohibitory  amend- 
ment. The  third  plenary  council  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Prelates  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  declares  against  the  liquor 
traffic.  The  constitutional  prohibitory  amendment  is  ap- 
proved by  the  people  of  Maine  by  a majority  of  46,972 
votes.  The  Church  Temperance  Society  of  New  York 
reports  that  633  political  conventions  and  primaries  out 
of  a total  of  1002  are  held  in  saloons  and  that  the  boodle 
board  of  22  aldermen  contains  twelve  saloon  keepers  and 
four  saloon  politicians. 

1885 —  The  proposed  constitution  for  South  Dakota  is  framed 
by  a convention  at  Sioux  Falls,  with  an  article  prohibiting 
tfye  liquor  traffic.  The  Georgia  Legislature  passes  a joint 
local  option  law.  In  the  first  local  option  election  in 
Georgia,  Fulton  county  votes  “dry.”  A prohibitory  liquor 
law  is  passed  by  the  Democratic  Legislature  of  Iowa.  A 
partisan  Anti-Saloon  movement  is  organized  in  Kansas 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Republican  party  to 
adopt  a platform  of  hostility  to  the  saloons.  The  Knights 
of  Temperance  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
is  organized. 

1886. 

The  Rhode  Island  Legislature  votes  to  submit  the  prohibi- 
tory amendment  to  a popular,  vote.  The  prohibitory  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  is  approved  by.  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  by  the  required  three-fifths  and  becomes  operative  on  July 
1st.  The  Rev.  George  C.  Haddock  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is  mur- 
dered by  a prominent  friend  of  the  brewers.  The  Unitarian 
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Church  Temperance  Society  is  organized  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  The 
American  Convention  of  the  Christian  Church  declares  its  hos- 
tility to  the  liquor  traffic.  Congress  enacts  that  instruction  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors  shall  be  given  in  the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  Military  and  Naval 
academies,  and  in  all  other  schools  under  government  control. 
Congress  passes  a local  option  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Missouri  Legislature  passes  a local  option  law.  The  Com- 
mercial Temperance  League  is  organized.  The  Dow  tax  law 
is  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legislature. 

1887. 

The  triennial  meeting  of  the  eldership  of  the  Church  of  God 
declares  against  the  liquor  traffic.  The  General  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Church  resolves  against  the  liquor  traffic.  The  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  General  Synod  passes  resolutions  fa- 
voring temperance.  The  General  Conference  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Church  declares  for  Prohibition.  The  constitutional  pro- 
hibitory amendment  in  Tennessee  is  defeated  by  a majority  of 
27,639  votes.  Ten  counties  of  Michigan  vote  “dry”  under  the 
local  option  law  which  was  enacted  early  in  the  year.  The  ter- 
ritorial Legislature  of  Dakota  passes  a local  option  law.  Mon- 
tana passes  a county  local  option  law.  The  Legislature  of  Kan- 
sas passes  a law  to  suppress  the  sale  of  liquor  as  a beverage  at 
drug  stores.  The  constitutional  prohibitory  amendment  in 
Michigan  is  defeated  by  a majority  of  5,645  votes.  The  Citizens’ 
Union  of  Michigan  is  organized  for  prohibition.  The  Minnesota 
Legislature  provides  for  high  license  wherever  prohibition  is  not 
adopted.  Fifty  of  the  seventy-eight  counties  of  Missouri  vote 
“dry”  under  the  local  option  law.  The  constitutional  prohibi- 
tory amendment  is  defeated  in  Oregon  by  a majority  of  7,985. 
The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  enacts  the  Brooks  high  license 
law.  The  Texas  Legislature  votes  to  submit  a constitutional 
prohibitory  amendment  to  the  people;  the  amendment  is  after- 
wards defeated  by  a majority  of  91,357.  The  West  Virginia 
Democratic  House  of  Representatives  votes  to  present  a pro- 
hibitory constitutional  amendment  to  the  people.  The  General 
Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  re- 
solves for  prohibition. 

1888. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Zion  Church  with  300,000  members  declares  in  favor  of 
temperance.  The  General  Conference  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  with  400,000  members  adopts  resolutions 
favoring  temperance.  The  Bishop’s  address  to  the  General  Con- 
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ference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  declares  against  the 
licensing  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  Brooks  high  license  law  of 
Pennsylvania  goes  into  effect.  The  National  Republican  Con- 
vention resolves  for  temperance  and  morality.  The  General 
Synod  of  the  Moravian  Church  opposes  all  traffic  in  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  The  General  Conference  of  the  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists in  convention  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  resolves  for  pro- 
hibition. The  excise  commissioner  of  New  York  makes  rules 
and  restrictions  for  the  liquor  traffic.  The  law  and  order  league 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  begins  proceedings  against  the  transporta- 
tion companies  that  have  been  nullifying  the  prohibition  laws. 
The  Legislature  of  Ohio  passes  a Sunday  liquor  law,  and  adopts 
township  local  option.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature  enacts 
a high  license  law. 

1889. 

Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey,  votes  against  license  by  a 
majority  of  500.  A joint  resolution  proposing  a prohibitory 
amendment  to  the  constitution  passes  the  lower  house  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  by  a vote  of  32  to  58.  The  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives  votes  to  submit  the  liquor  ques- 
tion to  the  people.  The  Boston  Board  of  Police  Commission- 
ers increases  the  cost  of  liquor  licenses.  The  Rhode  Island 
House  of  Representatives  passes  a bill  to  submit  a prohibitory 
amendment  to  the  people.  The  prohibitory  amendment  to  the 
constitution  in  New  Hampshire  is  defeated  by  a vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. A reform  ticket  aiming  at  the  closing  of  liquor  shops  on 
Sunday  is  put  into  the  field  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  people  of 
Rhode  Island  vote  to  rescind  the  prohibitory  amendment.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  decides  that  a license  to  sell  liquor  is 
a special  tax,  and  that  no  limitations  can  be  placed  upon  the 
police  power  to  grant,  withhold  or  annul  licenses  by  any  statu- 
tory provisions.  The  Michigan  Legislature  fixes  the  retail  tax 
at  $500.00.  The  Rhode  Island  Legislature  enacts  a high  license 
law.  The  prohibitory  clause  of  the  North  Dakota  constitution 
is  ratified  by  a special  vote  of  the  people.  The  people  of  South 
Dakota  approve  the  prohibitory  article  of  the  constitution  by  a 
majority  of  over  5,000.  A prohibition  amendment  for  Pennsyl- 
vania is  defeated  by  a vote  of  the  people.  The  prohibitory 
amendment  to  the  Washington  state  constitution  is  repealed  by 
the  people.  The  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
Connecticut  is  rejected  by  a majority  of  27,000  votes.  The  Wis- 
consin Legislature  passes  a local  option  law. 

1890. 

The  liquor  dealers  of  South  Dakota  openly  refuse  to  obey  the 
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prohibition  law.  Temperance  women  begin  a crusade  in  Lathrop  and 
other  Missouri  towns.  President  Corbin  of  the  Reading  Railroad 
orders  the  discharge  of  all  employees  who  frequent  drinking  places. 
The  prohibition  law  of  Iowa  is  sustained.  The  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  beer  sent  into  the  State  of  Iowa  in  sealed  kegs  from 
Illinois  and  sold  in  original  packages  cannot  be  seized  without 
violating  the  constitution.  The  Secretary  of  War  declares  that  no 
ardent  spirits  or  wine  shall  be  sold  in  the  canteens.  The  Central 
Labor  Union  of  New  York  denies  admission  to  the  delegates  from 
saloon-keepers’  associations.  The  United  States  Brewers’  Associa- 
tion, representing  $195,000,000  of  invested  capital,  holds  its  conven- 
tion at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  American  Brewing  Company  opens 
original  package  stores  at  Leachburg,  Pa.,  and  other  “dry”  towns. 
The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in  session  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
recommends  prohibition.  The  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church  declares  against  license.  A whiskey  war 
breaks  out  in  Kansas  on  account  of  the  original  package  decision 
by  the  courts.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  takes  a 
firm  stand  on  the  exclusion  of  liquor  dealers  from  the  order.  Judge 
J.  S.  West  of  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan- 
sas, declares  for  the  enforcement  of  prohibitory  law  in  an  original 
package  case.  Irish  beer  drinkers  of  Chicago  boycott  the  breweries 
which  have  been  sold  to  English  syndicates.  The  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroad  issues  a circular  stating  that  it  will  not  employ  men  ad- 
dicted to  intemperance.  A state  convention  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  com- 
posed of  3,000  delegates,  resolves  against  the  original  package  liquor 
shops.  The  Farmers’  Alliance  and  Knights  of  Labor  in  South  Da- 
kota unite  to  form  an  independent  party  favoring  prohibition.  The 
non-partisan  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  organized. 
The  Sons  of  Temperance  call  upon  Congress  to  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  intoxicating  beverages  from  the  United  States  to  Africa 
and  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  citizens  of  Leland,  Iowa,  pass  an  or- 
dinance providing  that  any  person  who  sells  intoxicating  liquors 
shall  be  tarred  and  feathered  and  cow-hided  out  of  the  village.  The 
prohibitory  law  goes  into  effect  in  South  Dakota.  The  American 
Board  of  Missions  petitions  Congress  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
intoxicating  liquors  to  those  countries  where  the  missions*  of  the 
board  are  located.  The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  local 
option  law.  The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
Iowa  in  original  packages  becomes  effective.  The  people  of  Ne- 
braska reject  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  constitution.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  adopts  no-license  under  the  local  option  law  by  a ma- 
jority ff  564.  The  Maryland  Legislature  enacts  a high  license  law 
for  Baltimore  City. 
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1891. 

The  South  Dakota  House  of  Representatives  passes  a resolution 
to  re-submit  the  prohibitory  amendment.  The  New  York  Assembly 
defends  the  Stadler  special  license  bill  by  a vote  of  63  to  60.  Twenty- 
six  illict  stills  are  destroyed  in  Florida.  The  Delaware  Lacka- 
wanna & Western  Railroad  discharges  employes  who  sign  petitions 
of  saloon  keepers  for  license.  Men  and  women  together  in  a tem- 
perance crusade  at  Bloomville,  Ohio,  wreck  a saloon  arid  destroy 
the  liquors,  cigars,  and  billiard  tables.  The  Maine  Legislature  passes 
some  very  rigid  temperance  legislation.  The  Sunday  law  in  New 
York  is  enforced.  The  lower  house  of  the  Delaware  Legislature 
passes  a local  option  bill  by  a vote  of  14  to  4.  The  National  Brew- 
ers’ Association,  in  session  at  Cleveland,  rejoices  in  the  defeat  of  a 
bill  to  create  a government  commission  of  inquiry  on  the  alcoholic 
liquor  traffic.  Father  McNulty,  of  Patterson,  N.  J.,  is  beaten  by  a 
law-breaking  saloonkeeper.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  up- 
holds the  constitutionality  of  the  original  package  law.  The  Mayor 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  vetoes  all  beer  licenses.  The  liquor  forces  hold 
an  anti-prohibition  convention  at  Janesville,  Wis.  The  National 
Prohibition  Park  on  Staten  Island,  near  Port  Richmond,  is  formally 
dedicated.  The  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  meets  in  session 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  representing  a membership  of  53,000.  Georgia 
prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor  within  three  miles  of  any  church  or 
school  except  in  incorporated  towns.  Anti-prohibitionists  of  Kiowa, 
Kansas,  petition  the  woman  mayor  to  resign  because  she  makes  con- 
tinual war  on  the  dives.  The  Sunday  closing  law  is  strictly  en- 
forced in  Baltimore.  All  liquor  dealers  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  are 
indicted  for  violating  the  liquor  law.  The  first  world’s  convention 
of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  held  at  Boston. 
Congress  passes  a law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  within  one  mile 
of  the  soldiers’  home  in  the  city  of  Washington.  A high  license  law 
is  enacted  by  the  New  Mexico  Legislature. 

1892. 

Temperance  societies  of  New  York  hold  mass  meetings  to  pro- 
test against  the  passing  of  the  Liquor  Dealers’  excise  bill.  Investi- 
gations show  that  there  is  one  saloon  in  New  York  for  every  sixty- 
two  male  adults.  The  formation  of  an  Anti-Saloon  League  com- 
posing clergymen  of  all  denominations  is  announced  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  the  movement  does  not  materialize.  The  police  of  New 
York  City  make  a show  of  enforcing  the  excise  law  by  making 
ninety-one  arrests.  The  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  condemns  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  high  license  ^stem. 
Judge  Lacombe,  of  New  York,  renders  an  opinion  favoring  the 
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legality  of  the  whiskey  trust.  An  excise  enforcement  league  is  or- 
ganized in  New  York  City.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  decides  to  experi- 
ment with  six  saloons,  one  for  every  ward.  An  illicit  still  in  New 
York,  with  6,000  gallons  of  wine  and  brandy,  is  seized  by  the  gov- 
ernment. At  a temperance  meeting  called  by  Edward  Murphy  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  2,000  persons  sign  the  total  abstinence  pledge. 
The  revenue  authorities  seize  ten  illicit  stills  in  Wilkes  County,  N. 
C.,  and  three  in  Catalba  County,  destroying  the  liquors. 

1893. 

Members  of  the  Woman’s  Christian' Temperance  Union,  making 
a circuit  of  the  joints  in  Rola,  N.  D.,  are  brutally  beaten  by  liquor 
advocates.  One  thousand  women  of  Owensboro,  Ky.,  band  them- 
selves together  for  a crusade  against  the  liquor  dealers  of  that  city. 
The  sale  of  beer  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  is  stopped  by  the  removing 
of  screens  on  Sunday.  The  Evans  dispensary  law  becomes  opera- 
tive in  South  Carolina.  Governor  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  meets 
with  decided  resistance  in  enforcing  the  dspensary  law  in  Charles- 
ton. The  State  Liquor  Dealers’  Association  of  Ohio  decides  to  enter 
politics  more  actively  and  demands  the  repeal  of  the  law  which 
makes  it  an  offense  to  sell  liquor  to  habitual  drunkards,  as  well  as 
a modification  of  the  Sunday  law  and  other  restrictive  measures. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  founded  by  Howard  H.  Russell  at  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio.  The  biennial  convention  of  the  World’s  Woman’s  Christ- 
ian Temperance  Union  is  held  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Anti-Saloon  League  is  organized  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

1894. 

Liquor  stores  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  are  raided  by  the  police  and 
an  armed  force.  Orders  are  issued  to  the  St.  Louis  police  depart- 
ment to  arrest  all  saloon  keepers  and  others  having  slot  machines. 
The  lower  house  of  the  Iowa  Legislature  passes  the  tax  bill  which 
provides  for  restricted  local  option  for  the  cities  and  towns.  Citi- 
zens and  detectives  are  killed  in  a raid  under  the  liquor  dispensary 
law  in  three  counties  of  South  Carolina.  Governor  Tillman  re- 
presses opposition  to  the  liquor  dispensary  law  in  South  Carolina  by 
assuming  control  of  the  police  force  of  the  towns.  A Temperance 
Congress  is  held  at  Prohibition  Park,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  and 
General  Neal  Dow  is  the  principal  speaker.  The  lower  house  of  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature  passes  a bill  declaring  that  intoxication 
and  the  use  of  obscene  and  profane  language  are  misdemeanors.  A 
committee  of  fifty,  with  Seth  Low  as  president,  is  organized  in  New 
York  to  study  the  liquor  question  with  a view  to  public  and  private 
action.  The  Haskell  local  option  bill  is  defeated  in  the  lower  house 
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of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  receiving  only  36  votes.  Archbishop  Ire- 
land, of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  Dr.  Kynett,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  on  a railway  train  between  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  dis 
cuss  the  temperance  question  and  agree  upon  the  advisability  of  a 
plan  for  the  uniting  of  all  the  forces  opposed  to  the  saloon. 

1895. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  the  District 
of  Colombia  Anti-Saloon  League  issues  a call  to  initiate  a gene- 
ral Anti-Saloon  League  movement  throughout  the  nation.  The 
American  Anti-Saloon  League  is  organized  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  December  18th,  by  the  coalition  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Ohio 
and  five  other  state,  national  and  local  temperance  organiza- 
tions. Dr.  Howard  H.  Russell  is  chosen  the  first  national 
superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America.  The 
American  Issue,  the  official  organ  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
makes  its  first  appearance,  taking  the  place  of  the  Anti-. 
Saloon,  the  paper  started  by  Dr.  Russell  in  1893.  The  city  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  spends  in  her  dram  shops  during  the  year,  $6.- 
€02,560. 

1896. 

State  Anti-Saloon  Leagues  are  organized  in  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Michigan,  West  Virginia  and  Iowa.  The  records 
in  Ohio  show  a decrease  of  1442  in  the  number  of  saloons  since 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  was  born.  The  Harris  local  option  bill 
receives  fifty  votes  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
failing  of  passage.  Massachusetts  reports  seven  cities  of  over 
30,000  population  free  from  the  saloon.  The  number  of  liquor 
licenses  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  decreased  from  777  to  722.  The 
Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League  holds  at  Columbus  the  largest  and 
most  influential  temperance  convention  ever  held  in  the  state. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  holds  a saloon  to  be  a nuisance 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  declares  that  the  license  fee  is 
no  defense.  South  Dakota  repeals  the  prohibition  law  by  a ma- 
jority of  4,000  votes. 

1897. 

The  Anti-Saloon  Leagues  of  Nebraska  and  Tennessee  are 
inaugurated.  The  records  of  the  District  of  Columbia  show  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  licenses  from  1100  in  1892  to  689  in 
1897.  Van  Buren  county,  Mich.,  votes  “dry”  under  the  county 
option  law.  Tennessee  extends  the  Adams  law  excluding  sa- 
loons from  within  four  miles  of  school  houses  outside  of  in- 
corporated towns  of  2,000  or  more.  The  number  of  saloons  in 
New  York  City  is  reduced  by  1,200  as  a result  of  restrictive  laws 
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passed  by  the  legislature.  Local  Anti-Saloon  Leagues  are  or- 
ganized in  Colorado.  A large  number  of  townships  in  Ohio 
vote  “dry”  under  the  township  option  law.  General  Superin- 
tendent Russell,  in  his  annual  address  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
convention,  reports  active  work  along  anti-saloon  lines  in 
eighteen  different  states. 

1898. 

The  local  option  law  introduced  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  is 
defeated  in  committee.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  movement  is 
started  in  northern  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin,  Maryland  and  Oklahoma.  The  first  super- 
intendents’ conference  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  is  held  at 
Delaware,  Ohio,  and  is  attended  by  the  representatives  from 
twenty  states. 

1899. 

Through  action  of  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League,  a large 
number  of  pro-liquor  candidates  is  defeated.  Anti-Saloon 
Lague  state  organizations  are  started  in  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Colorado,  Arkansas  and  Rhode  Island.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
territory  of  Mississippi  and  five-sixths  of  the  territory  of 
Georgia  are  reported  “dry”  under  local  option  laws.  As  a re- 
sult of  the  fight  made  by  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League,  Hon. 
John  A.  Caldwell,  the  pro-liquor  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor in  Ohio,  runs  behind  his  ticket  over  34,000  votes.  The 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  opens  legislative  offices  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1900. 

The  Clark  local  option  bill  passes  the  lower  house  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature,  but  is  lost  in  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  fifteen  to 
sixteen.  Minnesota  passes  a splendid  search  and  seizure  law. 
The  League’s  fight  on  the  Governor  of  Arkansas,  who  had  fa- 
vored the  liquor  interests,  reduces  his  majority  20,000  votes.  A 
similar  fight  on  the  Governor  of  Nebraska,  reduces  his  majority 
to  800,  while  the  rest  of  the  ticket  wins  by  8>ooo.  Twelve  Iowa 
counties  abolish  the  saloons.  Seventy-five  Nebraska  towns  vote 
“dry”.  Queen  Anne  county,  Maryland,  adopts  no-license.  The 
Anti-Saloon  League  is  organized  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

1901. 

Congress  passes  the  anti-canteen  law.  Iowa  prohibits  the 
soliciting  of  liquor  orders  in  “dry”  territory.  A strong  temper- 
ance candidate  is  elected  to  the  supreme  bench  of  Nebraska  by 
12,000  majority,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  liquor  interests 
to  defeat  him.  The  brewers  and  liquor  dealers  organize  in  every 
prohibition  state  of  the  Union  to  break  down  the  prohibitory 
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laws.  Reports  indicate  that  the  League  movement  has  been  in- 
augurated in  thirty-six  different  states  and  territories.  The 
Anti-Saloon  Leagues  of  Oregon  and  New  Jersey  are  started. 
The  Hon.  Hiram  Price,  first  president  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  America,  dies,  and  Rev.  Luther  B.  Wilson,  later 
Bishop  Wilson,  is  elected  to  succeed  him.  The  Anti-canteen 
law,  passed  by  Congress,  becomes  operative.  Colorado  reports 
five  counties  “dry”  by  action  of  the  county  supervisosr.  Private 
boxes' are  excluded  from  the  saloons  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  ef- 
fort of  the  liquor  forces  to  open  the  saloons  on  Sunday  in  that 
city,  is  defeated  by  a petition  containing  the  names  of  13,000  citi- 
zens. The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  hands  down  three  decisions 
favorable  to  the  temperance  forces.  Kansas  enacts  a search  and 
seizure  law.  Over  400  cases  are  started  in  the  courts  of  Ohio, 
and  convictions  secured  in  about  eighty-five  per  cent  of  that 
number.  Tennessee  reports  that  out  of  500  cities,  towns  and 
postoffices  only  sixty  have  saloons. 

1902. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  passes  the  Beal  municipal  local  option 
law.  Kentucky  adopts  a stringent  law  enforcement  measure. 
Maryland  passes  twenty-eight  different  local  temperance  laws. 
Congress  appropriates  $1,000,000  for  canteen  substitutes  at  army 
posts.  Ninety-three  Ohio  municipalities  vote  “dry.”  Forty- 
four  Maryland  saloons  are  outlawed.  Forty-four  of  the  seventy- 
five  counties  in  Arkansas  abolish  the  saloons.  Two-thirds  of 
Los  Angeles  county,  one-half  of  San  Diego  county  and  one-half 
of  San  Bernardino  county,  Cal.,  adopt  no-license.  Missouri 
closes  forty-four  dram  shops.  Of  forty-eight  county  option  elec- 
tions in  Texas,  forty-one  go  “dry.”  Twenty-eight  liquor  license 
remonstrances  are  successful  in  Indiana.  New  York  state  out- 
laws sixty  concert  hall  saloons  in  Buffalo,  and  adds  one  hun- 
dred “dry”  townships  to  the  no-license  column. 

1903. 

The  Prohibition  laws  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  are 
practically  repealed  by  the  adoption  of  local  option  in  these 
states.  Virginia  passes  the  Mann  law,  practically  banishing  all 
saloons  from  rural  districts.  North  Carolina  adopts  the  Watts 
law,  limiting  saloons  to  incorporated  towns  and  giving  the  right 
of  local  option  to  all  municipalities.  One-fourth  of  all  Virginia 
saloons  are  put  out  of  business.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty-four 
towns  and  cities  voting  in  Virginia  go  “dry”  and  twenty  of  the 
twenty-seven  municipal  elections  in  North  Carolina  result  in 
“dry”  victories.  Tennessee  extends  the  four  mile  law  to  in- 
clude all  cities  of  5,000  or  under.  Washington  enacts  a splendid 
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search  and  seizure  law.  Congress  appropriates  an  additional 
$500,000  for  army  canteen  substitutes.  Five  no-license  towns  are 
added  to  the  “dry”  column  in  Connecticut.  One  county  in  Mon- 
tana votes  “dry.”  Fifty-seven  additional  towns  and  cities  in 
Ohio  adopt  no-license  under  the  Beal  law,  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty  convictions  of  saloon  violators  are  secured  in  the  same 
state.  Cases  against  saloon  and  dive  keepers  in  Maryland  result 
in  four  hundred  and  thirty  convictions.  The  city  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  debars  women  and  music  from  saloons.  Dr.  P.  A.  Baker  is 
elected  General  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America,  at  the  annual  convention  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

1904. 

Anti-Saloon  Leagues  are  organized  in  Kentucky,  Idaho, 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  Oregon  adopts  a local  option 
law.  The  Brannock  residence  district  option  law  passes  the 
Ohio  legislature,  after  being  mutilated  by  the  governor.  Vir- 
ginia reduces  the.  number  of  saloons  in  that  state  by  two  hundred 
and  thirty.  California  reports  fifty  cities  and  towns  under  no- 
license. The  number  of  licensed  barrooms  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  reduced  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  The  anti- 
saloon forces  secure  the  election  of  a Prohibitionist  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  legislature  from  the  city  of  Peoria,  the 
world’s  whiskey  center.  The  movement  is  inaugurated  in  Indian 
Territory  for  prohibition  statehood.  The  Iowa  legislature 
enacts  an  anti-bootlegger’s  bill  and  inebriates’  bill  and  passes  a 
resolution  urging  congress  to  amend  the  inter-state  shipment 
law  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  liquors  from  one 
state  to  the  “dry”  territory  of  another.  The  legislature  of 
Kentucky  passes  an  act  to  prevent  the  selling  of  intoxicating 
liquors  by  wholesale  in  any  territory  where  the  retail  trade  is 
prohibited.  Seven  counties  in  Missouri  vote  “dry”  and  two 
hundred  saloons  are  closed  in  the  state. 

I9°5* 

Six  anti-liquor  laws  are  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New 
York.  Forty-two  cities  and  towns  in  Wisconsin  begin  the  work 
of  enforcing  various  laws  against  saloons  and  three  temperance 
measures  are  passed  by  the  Wisconsin  legislature.  The  Moore 
amendment  to  the  Nicholson  law  of  Indiana  is  enacted,  making 
remonstrances  applicable  to  all  requests  for  licenses  in  a town- 
ship. Under  this  law  seventy-four  Indiana  townships  go  “dry.” 
North  Carolina  passes  an  amendment  to  the  Watts  law  prohib- 
iting saloons  outside  of  towns  of  500  or  more.  Five  Oregon 
counties  abolish  the  saloons.  Virginia  abolishes  one  hundred 
dram  shops.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  injunctions  against 
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liquor  venders  are  secured  in  Iowa.  Ninety-one  Iowa  drug- 
gists are  deprived  of  their  permits  because  of  law  violations. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-three  convictions  against  saloon  keepers 
are  secured  in  Minnesota,  and  the  saloons  are  closed  on  Sunday 
in  Minneapolis.  Nebraska  witnesses  a decrease  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  in  the  number  of  saloons.  Gov.  Herrick,  of  Ohio, 
is  defeated  for  re-election  by  a majority  of  over  44,000  by  the 
anti^saloon  forces,  who  thus  resent  his  mutilation  of  the  resi- 
dence district  option  bill. 

1906. 

Indiana  increases  the  number  of  Moore  law  township  re- 
monstrances to  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  abolishes  the 
liquor  traffic  in  seventeen  city  wards.  Iowa  places  a time  limit 
bill  on  Mulct  law  saloons.  Georgia  extends  the  local  option 
privilege  to  all  counties,  where  dispensaries  have  been  installed, 
and  five  additional  counties  in  that  state  go  “dry.”  The  number 
of  no-license  counties  in  Arkansas  is  increased  by  ten  and  the 
total  majority  recorded  against  license  in  the  state  of  Arkansas 
is  15,618.  Kentucky  passes  the  county  unit  local  option  law, 
which  results  immediately  in  fourteen  new  counties  passing 
into  the  no-license  column.  The  Governor  orders  the  closing  of 
Sunday  saloons  in  Louisville.  Two  temperance  laws  are  placed 
on  the  statute  books  of  Louisiana.  Thirty-two  local  temperance 
measures  are  passed  by  the  Maryland  Legislature.  Six  of  the 
eleven  New  Hampshire  cities  vote  “dry.”  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Trickett  enforces  the  prohibition  law  in  Kansas  City, 
Kan.  Governor  Cobb  is  re-elected  in  Maine  on  a platform 
declaring  for  the  continuance  of  prohibition  and  law  enforce- 
ment. The  Jones  residence  district  law,  and  the  search  and 
seizure  law  are  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio.  Oklahoma 
shows  a reduction  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  in  the  num- 
ber of  saloons.  One  thousand  law  enforcement  cases  are  prose- 
cuted against  liquor  law  violators  in  Pennsylvania.  One  county, 
three  cities  and  several  smaller  towns  are  won  for  no-license  in 
California.  Six  additional  municipalities  vote  “dry”  in  Virginia. 
The  Sunday  laws  are  enforced  in  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  other 
cities  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Congress  appropriates  an 
additional  $350,000  for  army  canteen  substitutes.  The  Okla- 
homa statehood  bill  as  passed  by  Congress,  requires  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Indian  Terriory,  and  on  Indian 
reservations  for  twenty-one  years,  and  thereafter  until  the  peo- 
ple shall  change  the  organic  law.  Congress  prohibits  liquor 
selling  in  national  soldiers’  homes,  and  appropriates  $25,000  for 
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the  better  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  selling  liquor  to 
Indians. 

1907. 

Alabama  passes  a county  option  law,  and  later  enacts  state- 
wide prohibition.  Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  including  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  votes  “dry”  by  a majority  of  1,800.  Arkansas 
abolishes  all  saloons  outside  of  incorporated  towns.  Colorado 
enacts  a good  local  option  law.  Connecticut  scores  three  new 
temperance  laws.  The  legislature  of  Georgia  passes  a state-wide 
prohibition  measure.  A Sunday  closing  law  is  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  Idaho.  Local  option  for  townships,  cities  and  vil- 
lages is  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois.  One  hundred 
and  forty-one  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  precincts  voting 
in  Illinois  vote  “dry.”  The  Delaware  legislature  submits  the 
liquor  question  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  with  the  result  that 
every  place  outside  of  Newcastle  county  and  the  city  of  Wil- 
mington abolishes  the  saloons.  Of  the  thirty-seven  county  op- 
tion elections  held  in  Kentucky,  thirty-five  go  “dry.”  The  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  enacts  the  “pony  express  law,”  aimed  at 
the  illicit  selling  of  liquor  in  dry  territory.  An  anti-wine  room 
law  is  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Montana.  Eight  additional 
dry  counties  are  secured  in  North  Carolina.  Ohio  destroys  three 
hundred  and  fifty  “speak  easies”  and  fifty  additional  tqwns  and 
cities  go  “dry.”  Several  provisions  are  added  to  the  anti-liquor 
laws  of  Nebraska.  A bill  calling  for  a re-submission  of  the  pro- 
hibition question  is  defeated  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Maine.  Splendid  temperance  victories  are  recorded  in 
Missouri,  Minnesota  and  Vermont.  Oklahoma  adopts  prohibi- 
tion by  18,000  majority.  South  Dakota  passes  a search  and 
seizure  law.  An  amendment  to  the  Adams  law  of  Tennessee  re- 
sults in  the  exclusion  of  the  saloons  from  all  but  four  counties 
in  the  state.  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  municipalities  voting  in 
Virginia  go  “dry.”  A residence  district  local  option  law  is  passed 
in  Wisconsin.  Sixty-three  additional  townships  and  four  coun- 
ties are  added  to  the  no-license  column  of  Indiana. 

1908. 

The  Georgia  prohibition  law  goes  into  effect  January  1st. 
Illinois  in  a single  day  votes  1,053  townships  “dry,”  abolishing 
thereby  over  1,500  saloons.  Wisconsin  adds  one  hundred  new 
communities  to  the  no-license  column,  and  abolishes  four  hun- 
dred saloons.  Thirty-two  additional  towns  in  Minnesota  are 
gained  by  the  anti-saloon  forces.  Thirty  additional  municipali- 
ties in  Nebraska  vote  dry.  Ten  additional  counties  in  Michigan 
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abolish  the  saloons.  Eight  additional  South  Carolina  counties 
are  made  “dry.”  Gov.  Ansell  is  re-elected  on  an  anti-saloon  plat- 
form. Mississippi  passes  a state-wide  prohibition  law.  North 
Carolina  adopts  state-wide  prohibition  by  a majority  of  44,000. 
Twenty-one  of  the  thirty-three  counties  of  Oregon  vote  to  abol- 
ish the  saloons  under  the  county  option  law.  Forty-two  muni- 
cipalities in  Colorado  adopt  no-license.  Arkansas  registers  a 
total  majority  against  licenses  in  the  county  option  elections  of 
22,934,  and  elects  an  anti-saloon  governor  by  80,000  majority. 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  the  last  liquor  stronghold  of  the  state,  falls 
into  line  by  abolishing  the  “joints.”  Governor  Stubbs  is  elected 
in  Kansas  on  a prohibition  and  law-enforcement  issue.  South 
Dakota  drives  the  saloons  from  Mitchell,  and  several  other  im- 
portant towns,  and  elects  an  anti-saloon  governor  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  former  temperance  chief  executive  who  is  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Texas  adds  twelve  “dry”  counties  to  the 
uo-license  list,  and  re-elects  Governor  Campbell  on  a straight 
anti-saloon  issue.  Three  additional  parishes  in  Louisiana  vote 
“dry.”  Four  hundred  drinking  places  in  Virginia  are  closed. 
Rhode  Island  abolishes  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  saloons, 
and  passes  a law  limiting  the  number  of  licenses  to  one  to  every 
five  hundred  of  the  population,  and  prohibiting  the  saloon  within 
cwo  hundred  feet  of  a public  or  parochial  school.  Tennessee 
elects  a legislature  pledged  to  enact  state  prohibition.  Ex- 
United  States  Senator  Carmack  is  shot  down  in  the  streets  of 
Nashville,  and  dies  a martyr  to  the  prohibition  cause.  Maine 
and  North  Dakota  both  elect  Governors  pledged  to  the  strict 
enforcement  of  prohibition.  Two  additional  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia vote  “dry.”  The  state  of  Washington  elects  a governor, 
lieutenant  governor  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  favorable  to  local  option.  Baltimore,  Md.,  closes 
three  hundred  and  ninety-three  saloons.  One  more  county  in 
Maryland  is  made  dry.  Worcester,  Mass.,  with  a population  of 
150,000  goes  “dry”  a second  time.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  sa- 
loons are  outlawed  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  by  local  option 
votes.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-one  saloons  are  abolished  in 
Iowa.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty  saloons  go  out  of  business  in 
Indiana  by  the  remonstrance  route.  The  Indiana  legislature 
called  in  special  session  by  Governor  Hanly,  passes  a county 
local  option  law.  The  Ohio  legislature  enacts  a county  local 
option  law.  In  four  months  fifty-seven  counties  in  Ohio  vote 
“dry,”  abolishing  thereby  1910  saloons.  More  than  11,000  saloons 
are  abolished  in  the  United  States  by  prohibition  and  local  op- 
tion laws  during  the  year. 
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1909. 

The  effort  of  the’  liquor  forces  to  repeal  anti-saloon  legisla- 
tion in  Indiana  and  Ohio  signally  fails.  The  Ohio  legislature 
enacts  additional  temperance  measures.  On  the  first  day  of 
January  prohibition  laws  go  into  effect  in  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  North  Carolina.  Tennessee  extends  the  four-mile  law  to  all 
towns  and  cities  of  the  state,  which  means  practically  state- 
wide prohibition,  and  adopts  another  measure  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  of  liquor  in  the  state.  South  Carolina  adopts  pro- 
hibition with  a referendum  by  counties,  and  as  a result  of  the 
referendum  vote,  thirty-six  of  the  forty-two  counties  pro- 
hibit the  sale,  while  the  other  six  retain  the  county  dispensaries. 
Prohibition  bills  pass  both  houses  of  the  legislature  of  Ar- 
kansas, but  the  two  houses  fail  to  agree  upon  any  particular 
measure.  The  lower  house  of  the  Missouri  legislature  passes 
a resolution  calling  for  a vote  on  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment. Iowa  passes  five  anti-liquor  laws  limiting  the  liquor  traffic 
in  various  ways.  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  both  write  new 
restrictive  law  enforcement  measures  in  the  statute  books. 
Washington  State  passes  a municipal  and  rural  county  unit  op- 
tion law,  and  more  than  forty  places  in  the  state  promptly  vote 
“dry.”  Idaho  enacts  a straight  county  option  measure,  and  in  the 
first  round  of  elections  fourteen  of  the  twenty-three  counties 
abolish  saloons.  The  Delaware  legislature  re-submits  the  liquor 
question  to  the  only  “wet”  county  of  the  state.  Arizona  enacts 
a county  option  law.  Wyoming  abolishes  all  saloons  outside  of 
incorporated  towns.  Kansas  passes  a stringent  measure  prohib- 
iting the  sale  of  liquors  for  all  purposes  except  for  sacramental 
use.  Nebraska  limits  the  open  saloon  to  the  hours  between  7 
a.  m.  and  8 p.  m.  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  two  counties  in  the  same 
state  go  “dry.”  Utah  passes  a county  option  law  which  is  vetoed 
by  the  Governor  after  the  legislature  adjourns,  but  more  than 
half  of  the  counties  of  the  state  are  so  incensed  at  the  Gover- 
nor’s action  that  they,  abolish  the  saloons  by  local  decree.  Con- 
gress passes  a C.  O.  D.  liquor  shipment  measure  for  the  pro- 
tection of  “dry”  territory.  Colorado  adds  a number  of  towns  to 
the  no-license  column,  thereby  making  eleven  counties  dry. 
Four  additional  counties  are  carried  for  no-license  in  Illinois. 
In  the  fall  election,  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-six  places  voting 
in  Illinois,  vote  dry.  Nineteen  additional  counties  in  Michigan 
abolish  the  saloons.  Twelve  counties  in  Texas  adopt  no-license. 
Three  new  counties  are  added  to  the  no-license  list  in  Kentucky. 
Two  counties  in  Pennsylvania  are  made  dry.  The  lower  house  of 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature  passes  a prohibition  bill.  Eight 
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additional  counties  in  West  Virginia  vote  dry.  The  elections  in 
New  York  result  in  a net  gain  for  the  anti-saloon  forces  of 
eighty-eight  towns.  Sixty  counties  in  Indiana  vote  dry.  A 
number  of  anti-liquor  measures  are  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut.  Six  additional  counties  in  California  adopt  no- 
license. Six  temperance  measures  are  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  South  Dakota.  The  local  option  bill  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  is  brought  to  a vote  in  the  house,  but  is  de- 
feated. The  Florida  legislature  passes  a bill  submitting  a pro- 
hibition amendment  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  The  Alabama 
legislature  submits  a prohibitory  amendment  to  the  vote  of  the 
people,  but  the  amendment  is  rejected.  Strong  law-enforce- 
ment measures  are  passed  by  the  legislatures  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama. 


REV.  PURLEY  A.  BAKER,  D.  D. 

General  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America 


%\ )t  Heague 


®&e  &nti=£>aloon  league  is  not 
Strictlp  speabing,  an  organisation.  It 
is  drijat  ite  name  intricate?*— a league. 
It  is  a league  of  organisations.  It  is 
tfie  fetierated  cfmrci)  in  action  against 
tfie  saloon.  Its  agents  are  ot  tfie 
enured,  and  under  all  circumstances 
lopal  to  tfie  cburcjh  It  |)as  no  interest 
apart  trom  t&e  cfmrcb-  It  goes  just  as 
fast  and  just  as  far  as  tfie  public  senti- 
ment of  1 6e  cfiurcb  drill  permit  It  has 
not  come  vo  tfie  kingdom  simplp  to 
build  a little  local  sentiment  or  to  se= 
cure  tbe  passage  of  a fed)  Iafcos,  nor  pet 
to  dote  tl )t  saloons  from  a fed)  hundred 
todms.  ®6ese  are  mere  incidents  in 
its  progress.  lit  fias  come  to  solbe  tfie 
liquor  problem. 

Pa  A.  BAKER , 

General  Superintendent. 
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A Study  in  Maps 

Showing  Conditions  As  To  “Wet”  and  “Dry”  Territory 
In  the  United  States  and  the  Progress 
Made  In  Recent  Years. 

The  following  pages  of  maps  show,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions. the  conditions  in  the  United  States  as  to  “wet”  and 
“dry”  territory  January  1st,  1910.  The  comparisons  made  in  a 
number  of  cases  show  something  of  the  results  of  the  anti- 
liquor warfare  throughout  the  states  of  the  Union  during  the 
past  few  years.  For  the  most  part,  maps  of  prohibition  states, 
and  states  entirely  under  license  have  been  omitted,  but  condi- 
tions in  other  states  are  shown  herewith. 

In  all  cases,  except  where  otherwise  designated,  black  indi- 
cates “wet”  territory,  white  indicates  “dry”  territory,  and  shaded 
indicates  partly  “dry”  territory. 


PRESENT  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  MAP  SOUTH  OF 
PARALLEL  37- 


It  will  be  noticed  that  very  little  “wet”  territory  is  left  in 
the  southland.  If  the  1910  session  of  the  legislature  in  South 
Carolina  adopts  state-wide  prohibition,  and  Florida  sustains  the 
prohibitory  amendment  at  the  special  ejection  in  November,  1910, 
it  will  leave  but  three  states  of  this'  section  of  the  southland 
where  intoxicating  liquors  can  be  sold  at  retail. 
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WET”  AND  “DRY”  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  i,  1910. 
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This  map  shows  the  progress  mad;  since  1893.  The  white  portions  are  “dry;”  the  black  portions  are  eithe 
‘‘wet”  or  partly  “wet.” 
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COUNTY  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  i,  igi0. 

This  map  shows  the  progress  made  under  county  option  and  state  prohi- 

mrinn  mn *■ 
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The  black  spots  show  the  counties 
der  no-license,  January  i,  1910. 
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PROGRESS  IN  ANTI-LIQUOR  LEGISLATION. 


The  white,  shaded  and  black  portions  of  the  above  map  show  respectively 
the  territory  under  prohibition  legislation ; under  local  option  legislation,  and 
under  license  legislation,  in  1893. 


LEGISLATION  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1910. 


Black,  shaded  and  white  are  under  license',  local  option  and  pi  nhihition. 
respectively.  ..  . . .. 
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The  white  and  black  portions  of  this  map  show  respectively  the  states 
where  advanced  temperance  legislation  has  been  secured,  and  where  no  ad- 
vanced temperance  legislation  has  been  secured,  for  the  past  three  years. 


The  white  and  black  spots  in  each  state  on  this  map  show  the  proportic 
of  the  state’s  population  living  in  “dry”  and  “wet”  territory. 


PROPORTIONATE  POPULATION  MAP  OF  U.  S. 
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INDIANA  1904  AND  1906. 


1906. 


1904. 
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OHIO  “WET”  AND  “DRY”  TERRITORIAL  MAP. 
. January  i,  1905.  January  r,  190. 


INDIANA  1909  AND  1910. 


1909. 


1910. 


PROGRESS  I N ILLINOIS. 
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CALIFORNIA’S  MAP  IS  CHANGING. 


January  i,  1898.  January  i»  1910. 

Black  shows  “wet”  territory,  and  white  shows  “dry”  terri- 
tory. 

PROGRESS  IN  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 


These  two  maps  of  Los  Angeles  county,  Cal.,  show  the 
results  of  nine  years  of  Anti-Saloon  League  work. 
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THE  WHITENING  OF  KENTUCKY. 


January  i,  1905. 


January  1,  1908. 

I S'  , 
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TEN  YEARS’  PROGRESS  IN  ARKANSAS. 


CONDITIONS  IN  COLORADO. 


The  black  spots  in  this  map  show  the  location  of  towns  and 
cities  where  saloons  are  permitted.  The  white  portions  are 
without  saloons. 
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THE  PROHIBITION  CLIMB  IN  TENNESSEE. 


January  i,  1902. 


January  1,  1909. 


January  1,  1910. 


tory. 
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“DRY”  TERRITORY  INCREASES  IN  VERMONT. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA,  “WET”  AND  “DRY”  MAPS. 


January  i,  1909. 


Japuary  1,  1910. 


“WET”  AND  “DRY”  COUNTY  MAP  OF  TEXAS. 


White  shows  the  “dry”  counties,  shaded  shows c-tji'e,  partly 
“dry”  counties,  and  black  shows  the  “wet”  counties  of  Texas, 
January  1,  1910. 
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TRANSFORMATION  IN  IDAHO. 


January  i,  1909.  January  x,  1910. 

Black  portions  show  “wet”  counties  and  white  portions  show 
“dry”  counties. 


MISSOURI  “WET”  AND  “DRY.” 


MISSOURI  190$, 


MISSOURI  1910. 

Black  portions  show  “wet”  territory;  white  portions'  show 
“dry”  territory. 
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MARYLAND  JANUARY  i,  1910. 


MAP  OF  CONNECTICUT  SHOWING  “WET”  AND.  “DRY” 
TERRITORY. 
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“WET”  AND  “DRY”  MAP  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 


January  i,  1909.  January  1,  1910. 
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PROGRESS  IN  UTAH. 


January  i,  1909. 

White  counties  are  “dry,” 


CONDITIONS  IN  MINNESOTA. 


The  first  map  shows  the  proportion  of  "wet”  (black)  territory,  and  “dry” 
(white)  territory  in  each  county.  The  second  map  shows  what  county  option 
would  probably  do  for  the  state. 
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WASHINGTON  STATE,  JANUARY  i,  1910. 


White  counties  are  “dry,”  white  counties  with  black  dots  are' “dry,”  ex- 
cept in  towjis  indicated  by  dots.  Black  counties  are  “wet/’  except  in  towns 
indicated  by* -white  dots. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  “WET”  AND  “DRY” 


White  spots  show  “dry”  territory  black  spots  show  “wet”  territory. 
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MAP  OF  IOWA  “WET”  AND  “DRY  ” JANUARY,  i,  1910. 


ALHOUN  WtBSTER  HAMILTON 


WINNEBAGO 

WORTH  1 

HANCOCK 
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WRIGHT  I 

FRANKLIN 

GUTHRIE I DALLAS  POLK  JASPER 


BOONE  STORY 


CLARKE 

i 

LUCAS 

MONROE 

WAPEUflllEFFERSON 

DECATUR 

WAYNE 

APPANOOSE 

DAVIS  |VANBURE» 

White  portions  show  “dry”  territory,  black  show  “wet” 
territory. 
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OREGON,  1907. 


OREGON,  JANUARY  1,  1910. 


EVOLUTION  OF  “WET”  AND  “DRY”  MAP  OF  MICHIGAN. 
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Black  portions  show  “wet”  counties,  and  white  portions  show  “dry”  counties. 
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January  i,  1909.  January  1,  1910. 

White  portions 'show  “dry”  counties;  black  portions  show 
dispensary  counties. 
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POSSIBILITIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

“WET”  AND  “DRY”  MAP  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
JANUARY  i,  iQio. 


This  map  shows  what,  in  all  probability,  would  happen  to  Pennsylvania 
under  a local  option  law  for  minor  civil  divisions.  The  operation  of  such  a 
law  would  exclude  the  saloons  from  all  the  white  territory  of  the  above  map. 
and  from  a large  number  of  the  minor  civil  divisions  in  the  shaded  counties. 
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VIRGINIA  “WET”  AND  “DRY”,  1910. 


LOUISIANA,  JANUARY  1,  1910. 
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THE  LOCATIONS  OF  7,000  SALOONS. 


wsmmmm 


THE 

HEART 

OF 

CHICAGO 


Chicago  has  over  7,000  saloons  which  pay  in  license  fees  to 
the  city,  $7,000,000; 

The  black  spots  in  the  above  map  indicate  the  location  of  the 
various  saloons  in  the  heart  of  Chicago.  This  map,  of  course, 
does  not  show  the  entire  city,  or  the  location  of  saloons  in  resi- 
dence districts. 
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This  map  is  for  1908.  Since  it  was  drawn  there  has  been  a net  gain  for 
no-license  in  New  York  state  of  eighty-eight  towns. 
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“WET”  AND  “DRY”  MAP  OF  WISCONSIN,  1908. 


A number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  map  of  Wis- 
consin since  the  above  was  drawn,  but  this  is  the  latest  map 
available.  It  shows  the  proportionate  amount  of  “dry”  terri- 
tory, altho  a few  towns  and  townships  have  changed  from  “wet” 
to  “dry,”  and  a few  others  from  “dry”  to  “wet.” 
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Signs  of  Progress 


PART  I.  GENERAL  RESUME. 

During  the  year  1909  more  than  12,000  saloons  were  abolished 
by  various  means  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  arid  more  than 
41,000,000  of  people  under  the  American  flag  are  now  living  in  “dry” 
territory. 

Beginning  with  January  1st,  1909,  four  states  passed  into  the 
prohibition  column  during  the  year,  making  a total  of  nine  states 
now  under  prohibition.  The  legislatures  of  four  other  states 
passed  local  option  laws,  leaving  only  five  states  and  three  terri- 
tories in  the  Union  where  the  legislatures  have  not  given  to  the 
people  some  form  of  local  veto  on  the  liquor  question. 

In  addition  to  these  advances,  the  legislatures  of  a majority  of 
the  states  passed  some  advanced  ternperance  legislation.  In  fact, 
during  the  past  two  years  the  only  states  and  territories  in  the 
Union  where  some  form  of  advanced  temperance  legislation  has  not 
been  secured,  are  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsvlvania,  Kentucky, 
New  Mexico,  West  Virginia,  Minnesota,  California,  Nevada  and 
Hawaii. 

The  year  1909  was  also  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of 
counties  which  were  made  “dry”  under  various  county  option  laws 
in  the  several  states,  as  well  as  for  the  large  number  of  cities,  rang- 
ing from  5,000  to  65,000,  where  the  sale  of  liquor  was  prohibited. 

The  Federal  Congress  passed  the  Knox  C.  O.  D.  liquor  shipment 
law,  which  went  into  effect  January  1,  1910,  and  whicl^will  be  very 
effective  in  helping  to  enforce  the  state  liquor  laws.  The  Federal 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  has  also  been  very  active  in  the  effort 
to  enforce  federal  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic 
among  the  Indians.  Under  the  direction  of  Chief  Special  Officer 
William  E.  Johnson,  several  counties  in  Minnesota  and  various  other 
sections  of  the  Northwest  have  been  made  “dry”  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  Indian  treaties  and  federal  laws. 

At  the  present  time,  sixteen  states  have  local  option,  with  the 
county  as  a unit;  twelve  states  have  local  option  with  the  town  or 
township  as  a unit;  twenty  states  have  local  option  with  the 
muncipality  as  a unit,  and  two  states  have  local  option  with  the  resi- 
dence districts  of  cities  as  units. 

The  report  of  the  internal  revenue  commissioner  at  Washington 
shows  a decrease  in  the  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  for  1909  of 
over  5,000,000  gallons,  and  a decrease  in  the  consumption  of  beer  of 
more  than  2,000,000  barrels. 
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PART  II.  CONDITIONS  IN  STATES. 
ALABAMA. 

County  option  was  adopted  in  Ala- 
bama in  1907.  Under  this  law  fifty  coun- 
ties abolished  the  saloon,  including  the 
county  of  Jefferson,  with  the  city  of  Birm- 
ingham. A special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, called  in  November,  1907,  passed  a 
state-wide  prohibition  law,  which  went  into 
effect  January  1st,  1909. 

At  the  time  this  law  went  into  effect, 
twelve  counties  of  the  state  had  dispen- 
sary saloons,  and  only  four  had  regular 
open  saloons.  The  total  number  of  arrests  in  Birmingham  during 
the  “wet”  year  of  1907,  was  11,812;  during  the  “dry”  year  of  1908, 
the  number  was  7,333,  showing  a decrease  of  4,479  in  favor  of  the 
no-license  regime. 

A special  session  of  the  legislature  of  1909  passed  a bill  sub- 
mitting a constitutional  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  vote  of  the 
people.  At  the  same  time  the  legislature  enacted  several  law  en- 
forcement measures  which  make  statutory  prohibition  in  Alabama  as 
nearly  iron-clad  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

On  November  29,  1909,  the  prohibitory  amendment  was  rejected 
by  vote  of  the  people,  but  the  statutory  provision  with  its  attendant 
stringent  enforcement  features,  remains  in  full  force,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  probability  that  any  part  of  the  statutory  prohibi- 


ARIZONA. 

The  Arizona  legislature  of  1909  en- 
acted a law  giving  the  people  county  op- 
tion by  majority  vote.  The  old  law  thus 
amended  provided  for  local  option  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  The  counties  will  begin 
voting  under  the  new  law  in  1910,  and  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  the  majority 
of  the  counties  will  go  “dry.”  The  state 
now  has  a well  organized  anti-saloon 
league,  with  headquarters  at  Phoenix. 

At  the  present  time  the  Indian  reser- 
vations constitute  the  entire  “dry”  area  of  the  state.  According  to 
the  census  of  1900,  there  is  one  saloon  in  the  state  to  every  175  of 
the  population. 
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ARKANSAS. 

The  map  of  Arkansas  is  almost  white. 
There  are  but  317  saloons  in  the  state. 
Sixty-three  of  the  seventy-five  counties 
are  entirely  “dry;”  1,612,000  of  the  1,759,- 
000  people  in  the  commonwealth  live  un- 
der no-license.  Both  houses  of  the  1909 
legislature  passed  state-wide  prohi- 
bition bills,  but  failed  to  get  together  on 
the  same  measure  the  senate  being  large- 
ly responsible.  The  present  anti-liquor 
governor  was  elected  by  a majority  of 
80,000.  The  last  local  option  elections,  including  all  the  counties  of 
the  state,  registered  an  aggregate  majority  against  no-license  of 
22,934.  The  campaign  is  now  on  for  state-wide  prohibition,  which 
will  in  all  probability,  be  secured  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. 


ALASKA. 

A recently  enacted  law  in  Alaska  prohibits  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  in  mining  camps  unless  the  camp  supports  an  officer  to 
compel  the  keeping  of  the  peace.  Gambling  in  saloons  is  also  pro- 
hibited. 

The  granting  of  licenses  in  Alaska  is  in  the  hands  of  the  judges, 
who  may  either  license  or  prohibit  saloons  in  various  localities. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Eleven  counties  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia are  now  “dry,”  Siskiyou  having 
joined  the  “dry”  ranks  on  November  27, 
1909,  thereby  closing  sixty  saloons.  Eigh}: 
other  counties  have  a large  amount  of 
“dry”  territory  under  local  option  pro- 
visions. 

During  1909,  439  saloons  were  abol- 
ished by  a vote  of  the  people,  500  more 
were  closed  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
by  various  methods,  making  a total  of  939 
saloons  abolished  during  the  year.  Before  the  earthquake,  San 
Francisco  had  3,200  saloons;  there  are  now  in  the  city  but  1,800. 

In  1898  in  the  state  of  California,  the  “dry”  area  consisted  of 
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about  611  square  miles,  and  the  population  living  in  no-license  terri- 
tory numbered  5,886.  The  present  “dry”  area  includes  51,568  square 
miles  outside  of  Indian  reservations  and  the  population  living 
in  no-license  territory  number  375,000. 

The  fight  is  on  for  a uniform  local  option  law  which  will  apply 
to  all  sections  of  the  state. 


COLORADO. 

The  local  option  law  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  1907  in  Colorado,  has  been 
recently  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Under  this  law,  eleven  counties  have  adopt- 
ed no-license,  and  112  municipalities  are 
without  saloons.  Two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Colorado  now  live  in  no-license 
territory. 

The  anti-liquor  forces,  after  a terrific 
struggle  in  the  last  legislature,  succeeded 
in  defeating  a proposed  measure  which 
would,  if  enacted,  have  practically  nullified  the  present  law  which 
provides  for  local  option  in  municipalities,  wards  and  precincts. 

Five  cities  of  io,0oo  population  each  or  more,  including  Colorado 
Springs,  with  35,000,  are  under  no-license. 

The  fight  is  on  for  a vote  under  the  local  option  law  in  the  city 
of  Denver  in  1910.  If  this  city  should  go  for  no-license,  it  would 
mean  state-wide  prohibition  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 


.CONNECTICUT. 

The  fall  elections  of  1909  in  Connecti- 
cut resulted  in  a net  gain  for  license  of  two 
towns.  At  the  present  time  there  are  ninety- 
five  towns  in  the  state  that  do  not  grant  li- 
cense, and  seventy-three  where  saloons  ex- 
ist. The  local  option  law  in  Connecticut 
provides  for  a vote  on  the  license  question 
each  year,  on  petition  of  twenty-five  voters 
in  the  town.  There  are  2,000  saloons  still 
operating  in  Connecticut,  from  which  the 
state  receives  a revenue  of  approximately 
$1,000,000  a year.  The  new  Connecticut 
law,  which  went  into  effect  October  1st,  1909,  limits  the  number  of 
licenses  to  one  for  500  of  the  population,  forbids  any  retail  saloon- 
keeper from  selling  or  delivering  liquors  in  any  town  except  where 
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his  license  is  held,  fixes  the  hour  of  closing  the  saloons  at  10  p.  m.. 
with  certain  privileges  of  extension  by  local  authorities,  and  makes 
more  stringent  the  provisions  as  to  sale  by  druggists. 

A bill  providing  for  woman’s  ballot  on  the  liquor  question  passed 
the  lower  house  of  the  last  legislature,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
senate.  

DELAWARE. 

Two  of  the  three  counties  of  Dela- 
ware are  entirely  “dry.”  Thirty  munici- 
palities and  twenty-three  hundreds  of  the 
state  are  without  saloons ; 76,200  people  in 
Delaware  live  in  no-license  territory.  The 
total  number  of  saloons  left  in  the  state 
is  215.  The  1909  legislature  passed  a law 
providing  for  re-submission  of  the  license 
question  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  New- 
castle county  iri  November,  1910.  If  this 
county  adopts  no-license,  the  only  place 
that  will  be  left  in  the  state  where  saloons  can  exist  will  be  the  city 
of  Wilmington,  and  the  step  to  state-wide  prohibition  will  be  easily 
taken.  

FLORIDA. 

Of  the  forty-seven  counties  of  Flor- 
ida, thirty-five  are  “dry,”  and  in  the 
twelve  “wet”  counties,  there  are  only  sev- 
enteen towns  and  cities  where  saloons  ex- 
ist. About  four-fifths  of  the  population 
live  in  territory  which  has  been  made 
“dry”  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  There 
are  no  saloons  in  rural  sections  of  the 
state,  and  but  about  330  in  all  the  “wet” 
municipalities. 

In  the  city  of  Jacksonville  the  liquor 
interests  boast  of  a $6,000,000  annual  business,  and  a conservative 
estimate  of  the  annual  liquor  business  in  the  sta’te  is  $20,000,000.  The 
1909  legislature  passed  a bill  submitting  a constitutional  prohibitory 
amendment  to  a vote  of  the  people.  This  vote  will  be  taken  on  No- 
vember 8,  1910.  

HAWAII. 

Not  a great  deal  in  the  way  of  saloon  suppression  has  thus  far 
actually  been  done.  The  $nti-liquor  forces  of  the  islands  have  been 
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urging  the  federal  congress  to  place  the  territory  under  prohibition. 
There  is  a well  organized  Anti-Saloon  League  in  the  islands  with 
headquarters  at  Honolulu. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  com- 
prising sixty-four  square  miles,  has 
two  prohibiton  areas  which  contain 
12  7-10  square  miles.  In  these  two 
areas  there  is  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  50,079.  This  does  not  include 
of  course,  a large  number  of  the  resi- 
dence districts  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, where  saloons  do  not  exist. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  515 
licensed  liquor  establishments,  which 
is  about  one  to  every  536  of  the  pres- 
ent estimated  population.  In  1892  there  was  one  liquor  estab- 
lishment for  every  218  of  the  population. 


GEORGIA. 

The  state-wide  prohibition  law  which 
went  into  effect  January  1,  1908,  is  grow- 
ing in  favor  in  all  parts  of  Georgia.  The 
law  is  better  enforced  than  ever  before  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  state.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  the  liquor  forces  to  repeal  the 
prohibitory  law  in  the  legislature  of  1909, 
the  anti-liquor  forces  won  the  day,  and  in 
addition  secured  the  passage  of  a number 
of  wholesome  law  enforcement  measures 
dealing  with  “blind  tigers”  and  “near 
beer  joints.”  When  prohibition  went  into  effect  in  Georgia,  125  of 
the  146  counties  of  the  state  were  already  dry  under  the  provisions 
of  the  county  option  law,  and  the  rural  sections  of  the  remaining 
counties  were  practically  all  “dry”  under  the  law  which  provides  for 
the  banishment  of  saloons  from  territory  within  three  miles  of  a 
school  house  or  church  upon  petition  of  a majority  of  the  adult  in- 
habitants. 

The  present  fight  in  Georgia  is  directed  towards  law  enforce- 
ment, especially  in  connection  with  the  traffic  in  “near  beer,”  and  the 
interstate  shipments  of  liquors  under  federal  protection. 
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IDAHO. 

Up  until  August,  1909,  the  entire 
state  of  Idaho  was  saloon  territory.  The 
1909  legislature  passed  a county  option 
law  under  which  the  people  began  to  vote 
in  August. 

Fifteen  of  the  twenty-three  coun- 
ties of  the  state  have  already  abolished 
the  saloon,  and  only  two  counties  have 
voted  in  favor  of  license.  Two-thirds  of 
the  area  of  Idaho  is  now  “dry”  territory, 
and  the  fight  is  on  for  state-wide  prohi- 
bition at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  Governor  Brady  and 
other  prominent  officials  are  openly  declaring  for  the  strictest  en- 
forcement of  the  local  option  law,  and  are  lending  their  influence  in 
favor  of  state-wide  prohibition. 

The  Sunday  closing  law,  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1907,  has 
been  very  rigidly  enforced  in  practically  all  sections  of  the  state. 


ILLINOIS. 

Forty  counties  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
are  wholly  dry;  1,059  townships,  includ- 
ing all  the  cities  and  villages  located  in 
these  townships,  are  free  from  the  open 
saloon,  by  the  votes  of  the  people  under 
the  provisions  of  the  local  option  law  en- 
acted in  1907.  In  the  November,  1909, 
election,  thirty-six  places  voted  on  the 
license  question,  of  which  number  twenty- 
eight  went  “dry.”  The  city  of  Jackson- 
ville, along  with  a number  of  other  “dry” 
towns  and  cities,  which  had  been  under  license  for  two  years,  voted 
against  the  saloons  a second  time  in  the  November  elections.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  area  of  Illinois  is  now  “dry.” 

The  business  men  of  Rockford,  with  a population  of  approxi- 
mately 50,000  people,  where  the  saloons  were  abolished  in  the  spring 
of  1908,  are  now  practically  a unit  in  favor  of  a saloonless  town. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  a.  campaign 
has  been  be^un  with  the  object  of  voting  on  the  saloon  question  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  1910.  If  the  required  petitions  are  secured  and 
a vote  is  called,  the  campaign  which  will  follow  will  be  one  that  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  world.  There  are  more  than  7,000  sa- 
loons in  the  city  of  Chicago,,  and  these  saloons  pay  $7,000,000  in 
revenue  to  the  city  each  year. 
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IOWA. 

The  1909  legislature  of  Iowa  passed 
five  specific  anti-liquor  measures.  A bill 
providing  for  a prohibitory  amendment  to 
the  constitution  passed  the  lower  house  of 
the  Legislature  by  a vote  of  58  to  37,  but 
the  measure  was  defeated  in  the  senate. 

Sixty  counties  of  the  ninety-nine  are 
wholly  “dry;”  twelve  “dry”  counties  con- 
tain twelve  cities  with  saloons  by  local 
consent.  Two  other  counties  contain  two 
cities,  each  with  saloons  by  local  consent, 
and  twenty-five  counties  are  wholly  “wet”  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Mulct  law. 

During  the  thirteen  months  ending  October  1,  1909,  thirty-five 
cities  and  towns  closed  the  saloons,  five  counties  reduced  the  number 
of  saloons  in  their  borders,  and  one  county  was  made  “dry”  by  a 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

The  total  number  of  saloons  in  operation  October  1,  1907,  was 
1,748.  The  number  in  operation  October  1,  1908,  was  1,655.  The  num- 
ber in  operation  October  1,  1909,  was  1,404.  The  fight  is  now  on  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Mulct  law,  and  the  securing  of  constitutional  pro- 

hibtiion.  

INDIANA. 

There  are  380  townships  in  Indiana 
which  have  never  had  saloons.  Under 
the  Nicholson  remonstrance  law,  passed 
in  1895,  167  townships  and  six  city  wards 
abolished  the  saloons,  making  a total  of 
547  of  the  1,016  townships,  that  were  “dry” 
when  the  Moore  amendment  to  the  re- 
monstrance law  was  adopted  in  1905. 
Under  the  Moore  amendment,  between 
1905  and  1909,  284  townships  were  added 
to  the  “dry”  list.  Eighteen  entire  cities 
abolished ‘ the  saloons,  and  the  number  of  “dry”  counties  increased 
from  twb  to  twenty-four.  The  Moore  amendment  to  the  Nicholson 
law  was  responsible  for  abolishing  1,605  saloons  in  the  state  of  In- 
diana, and  for  increasing  the  number  of  people  living  in  “dry”  terri- 
tory from  810,000  to  1,625,000. 

The  special  session  of  the  legislature  called  by  Governor  Hanly 
in  1908  passed  the  county  option  law,  which  went  into  effect  Novem- 
ber 20,  1908.  Under  this  law,  twenty-one  of  the  twenty-four  counties 
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already  “dry”  have  voted  with  the  result  that  every  one  of  them  has 
gone  for  no-license  by  substantial  majorities.  In  addition  to  these, 
forty-six  “wet”  counties  have  gone  “dry”  under  the  county  option 
law,  thereby  abolishing  989  saloons  Through  the  operation  of  this 
law,  forty  cities  have  been  added  to  the  “dry”  column,  so  that  there 
are  now  sixty-four  cities  in  Indiana  without  saloons,  whereas  there 
was  not  a single  city  that  did  not  have  saloons  in  1905.  In  1905 
there  were  125  “dry”  incorporated  towns  in  Indiana ; today  there  are 
330  such  towns,  leaving  only  thirty  municipalities  where  saloons  are 
now  allowed  to  exist.  Of  the  1,016  townships,  922  are  now  “dry.” 
The  next  fight  in  Indiana  will  be  for  state-wide  prohibition. 

Of  the  ninety-two  counties  in  the  state,  seventy  are  now 
wholly  without  saloons. 

With  nine-tenths  of  the  territory  “dry,”  and  with  four-fifths 
of  the  remaining  saloons  confined  to  four  cities,  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  has  decided  to  make  a 
fight  for  a prohibitory  constitutional  amendment. 


KANSAS. 

With  constitutional  prohibition  in 
Kansas,  backed  by  officials  who  insist 
upon  law  enforcement,  that  state  is  in 
reality  “dry.”  The  1909  legislature  en- 
acted a stringent  provision  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever,  except  for  sacra- 
mental use. 

During  the  year  1908  in  Kansas, 
forty-nine  counties  out  of  105  sent  no 
prisoners  to  the  penitentiary,  and  thirteen 
other  counties  sent  only  one  prisoner  each.  According  to  the  report 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  on  July  1,  1909,  twenty-one 
counties  did  not  have  a single  prisoner  in  the  penitentiary,  thirty-six 
counties  had  no  prisoners  in  the  industrial  reformatory.  Fifty-two 
counties  had  empty  jails;  twenty-eight  counties  had  no  inmates  at  the 
poor  farms ; eighty-seven  counties  had  no  insane  inmates,  and 
fifty-four  counties  had  no  feeble-minded  inmates.  The  people  of 
Kansas  were  never  more  in  favor  of  prohibition  than  at  the  present 
time.  The  present  governor  has  declared  that  during  his  term  of 
office  no  employee  addicted  to  drink  or  to  the  cigarette  habit  will 
be  retained  in  the  employ  of  the  state. 

The  Attorney  General  of  Kansas,  and  his  able  assistants, 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  elimination  of  the  dives 
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and  joints  which,  until  recent  years,  existed  in  various  cities 
in  Kansas,  in  violation  of  the  law. 

At  the  present  time  such  cities  as  Topeka,  Leavenworth 
and  Kansas  City  are  enforcing  the  law  in  the  strictest  sense. 


KENTUCKY. 

Ninety-eight  of  the  119  counties  in 
Kentucky  are  “dry”  as  a result  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  local  option  law  passed  in 
1906.  More  than  95  per  cent,  of  the 
state’s  area  has  prohibited  the  sale  of 
liquors.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
law,  all  cities  of  3,000  or  more  are  com- 
peled  to  vote  as  separate  units,  the  rest 
of  the  county  voting  as  a unit  also.  There 
are  now  but  forty  places  left  in  the  entire 
state  where  intoxicating  liquors  can  be  sold  at  retail.  The  rural 
sections  are  all  under  no-license. 

The  fight  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  will  be  for  a 
county  unit  law  that  shall  include  all  cities  and  towns  in  the  county. 

As  a result  of  the  November,  1909,  elections,  the  indications  are 
that  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  next  legislature  will  be  fa- 
vorable to  such  a law. 


LOUISIANA. 

The  Gay-Shattuck  law  in  Louisiana 
went  into  effect  January  1,  1909.  This 
law  prohibits  the  selling  of  liquor  to 
whites  and  negroes  in  the  same  building; 
prohibits  saloons  within  300  feet  of  any 
school  or  church,  and  makes  it  unlawful 
to  throw  dice  or  to  gamble  in  any  form 
in  saloons. 

There  are  32,679  square  miles  of 
“dry”  territory  in  the  state,  and  over 
800,000  of  the  people  live  in  sections 
where  the  saloon  has  been  abolished.  Thirty-three  of  the  fifty- 
nine  parishes  are  under  no-license.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  approximately  2,400  saloons  in  Louisiana,  and  the  majority 
of  these  are  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

The  anti-liquor  forces  are  preparing  for  a campaign  for  stat:- 
wide  prohibition  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 
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MAINE. 

The  last  session  of  the  legislature  in 
Maine  witnessed  a fight  on  the  re-submis- 
sion  of  the  prohibition  question.  The  re- 
submission issue  had  been  clearly  drawn 
in  the  gubernatorial  campaign,  and  the 
election  of  governor  Fernald  was  a dis- 
tinct victory  for  the  prohibition  forces. 

The  fight  in  the  legislature  resulted 
in  a defeat  for  the  liquor  crowd.  The 
prohibitory  law  is  better  enforced  in 
Maine  than  ever  before.  Several  meas- 
ures passed  by  the  last  legislature  have  proved  very  helpful  in  the 
matter  of  strict  law  enforcement. 

There  are  more  schools  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and 
more  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  state  of 
Maine  than  in  any  other  state. 

The  history  of  the  prohibition  law  in  Maine  is  very  interesting. 
The  prohibition  law  passed  the  legislature  in  1851.  It  was  repealed 
in  1856,  re-enacted  in  1858,  and  was  put  to  a vote  of  the  people  the 
same  year,  which  vote  resulted  in  28,855  for  prohibition  and  5,912 
against  it.  The  question  was  re-submitted  in  1884,  and  prohibition 
was  again  sustained  by  a vote  of  70,783  to  23,811.  This  vote  was  so 
decisive  that  no  effort  since  that  time  to  secure  even  a re-submission 
of  the  question  has  been  successful. 


MARYLAND. 

Ten  of  the  twenty-three  counties  of 
Maryland  are  now  without  saloons. 
Three  other  counties  have  saloons  in  only 
one  place  each,  and  there  are  but  three 
counties  in  the  state  that  do  not  have 
some  “dry”  territory.  All  counties  that 
have  abolished  saloons  thus  far,  have 
done  so  under  the  provisions  of  special 
acts  passed  by  the  legislature,  there  being 
no  general  local  option  law  on  the  stat- 
ute books.  The  city  of  Baltimore  has  a 
number  of  dry  residence  districts  which  have  been  made  so  by  special 
legislation.  At  the  recent  election,  the  only  legislative  candidate  in 
the  entire  city  of  Baltimore,  who  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  local  option  bill,  was  elected  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  dis- 
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trict  gave  a 3,000  majority  for  the  other  party  two  years  ago,  and 
he  was  the  only  man  on  his  ticket  elected  in  his  district. 

The  fight  is  now  on  for  a uniform  local  option  measure  that  will 
include,  in  all  probability,  the  county,  dstrict,  municipal  and  ward 
features.  


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Eighteen  of  the  thirty-three  cities  in 
Massachusetts  are  “dry.”  Sixty  percent,  of 
the  state’s  area  is  under  no-license,  and 
1,600,000  of  the  population  live  in  no- 
license territory;  260  of  the  321  towns  in 
the  state  are  without  saloons.  The  city 
of  Cambridge,  with  a population  of  100,- 
000,  has  been  under  no-license  for  twenty 
years. 

The  city  of  Worcester,  with  a popu- 
lation of  140,000  people,  has  been  under 
no-license  for  the  past  two  years,  but  has  now  gone  back  to  license 
in  spite  of  the  splendid  showing  of  the  saloonless  regime  in  the  re- 
duction of  crime  and  the  increase  of  business. 

In  1906  there  were  only  twelve  of  the  thirty-three  cities  “dry.” 
Last  year  twenty  were  “dry.” 

The  fight  in  the  next  legislature  will  be  for  a law  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  liquors  in  packages  in  saloons  where  liquors  are  sold  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises,  and  for  other  measures  that  will  strength- 
en the  present  anti-liquor  laws. 


MICHIGAN. 

During  1909,  nineteen  additional 
counties  were  added  to  the  no-license  col- 
umn in  Michigan,  making  a total  of 
thirty  counties  in  which  saloons  have  been 
abolished.  35,190  square  miles  are  now 
under  no-license,  arjd  750,000  people  live 
in  “dry”  territory.  Over  700  saloons  and 
ten  breweries  have  been  abolished  in 
Michigan  during  1909.  There  are  eleven 
“dry”  cities  of  over  5,000  population  each, 
and  five  “dry”  cities  of  over  10,000  popu- 
lation each  in  the  state. 

The  fight  is  now  cn  for  the  securing  of  no-license  in  a large 
number  of  other  counties  which  r.re  to  vote  upon  the  question  in  the 
spring  of  1910. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

The  prohibition  law  which  went  into 
effect  January  i,  1909,  is  being  well  en- 
forced. Under  the  provision  of  the  law 
adopted  in  1906,  most  of  the  counties  had 
abolished  the  saloons  under  the  county 
unit  provision.  There  were,  in  fact,  but 
seven  “wet”  counties  in  the  state  when  the 
prohibition  law  went  into  effect.  Gov- 
ernor Noel  is  leading  the  campaign 
against  “speak-easies”  and  “near-beer 
joints”  with  telling  results. 

The  anti-liquor  forces  will  make  an  effort  to  secure  a number 
of  needed  enforcement  measures  at  the  next  legislature.  The 
gratest  difficulty  which  the  state  administration  finds  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibitory  law  is  due  to  the  interstate  shipment  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  which  can  be  remedied  only  by  an  act  of  con- 
gress, such  as  is  contemplated  in  the  Bradley  bill,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 


MISSOURI. 

One  million  people  in  Missouri  are 
now  living  in  no-license  territory. 
The  saloons  have  been  driven  from  26,- 
912  square  miles  of  the  state’s  area. 

During  the  year  1909  the  anti- 
saloon forces  made  a net  gain  of  one 
county.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
fifty-nine  wholly  “dry”  counties  in  the 
state,  and  fifteen  others  have  saloons 
only  in  cities  of  2,500  or  more.  The 
county  option  law  of  Missouri  exempts 
cities  of  2,500  or  more,  allowing  such  cities  to  vote  as  separate 
units,  and  allows  the  other  parts  of  the  county  to  vote  once  in 
four  years.  Seven  elections  were  held  during  1909;  four  of 
these  were  brought  on  by  the  liquor  forces  in  “dry”  counties,  and 
each  county  voted  “dry”  by  an  increased  majority  over  the  pre- 
vious election.  Three  elections  were  held  in  “wet”  counties,  two 
of  which  resulted  in  “wet”  victories,  and  one  in  a “dry”  victory. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  pressing  the  fight  to  secure  a 
uniform  county  option  law,  including  all  cities  and  villages  in 
each  county,  and  a residence  district  option  law  for  the  larger 
cities  of  the  state. 
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MINNESOTA. 

As  a result  of  the  operation  of  Chief 
Special  Officer  Johnson,  of  the  Federal 
Indian  Affairs  Department,  two  entire 
“dry”  counties  have  been  added  to  the  no- 
license territory  of  Minnesota  during 
1909.  Twelve  hundred  of  the  1,800  rural 
townships  are  now  “dry,”  and  160  of  the 
525  municipalities  grant  no-license.  The 
“dry”  territory  includes  about  one-half  of 
the  state’s  area,  and  the  homes  of  approx- 
imately 1,000,000  people. 

Forty-five  hundred  saloons  still  remain  in  the  state,  and  the  fight 
is  on  for  a municipal  and  county  local  option  law. 


MONTANA. 

Montana  has  a county  option  law,  but  the  measure  is  de- 
fective in  many  respects,  and  the  people  have  not  been  able  to 
use  its  provisions  to  advantage. 

The  only  “dry”  territory  in  the  state  at  the  present  time 
consists  of  various  Indian  reservations,  where  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  is  prohibited  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Several  reform  measures  were  passed  by  the  last  legislature, 
but  the  proper  amendments  to  the  local  option  law  were  not 
secured.  The  fight  of  the  anti-saloon  forces  at  the  present 
time  is  directed  to  the  securing  of  a municipal  local  option 
provision. 

The  law  which  prevents  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Indian  reser- 
vations is  being  rigidly  enforced. 


NEVADA. 

The  state  of  Nevada  has  the  ques- 
tionable honor  of  having  the  largest 
number  of  saloons  in  proportion  to 
the  population  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 
The  “dry”  territory  of  the  state  consists 
of  the  two  Indian  reservations  and  the 
town  of  Imlay,  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  terminal,  where  the  deeds  to 
property  stand  for  prohibition. 

The  city  of  Reno  has  one  saloon 
for  every  twenty  male  adults,  one  gambler  for  every  ten  male  adults, 
and  yet  there  are  2,000  empty  rooms  in  this  mining  town.  Very  few 
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restrictions  have  ever  been  placed  upon  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  state, 
but  the  fight  is  now  on  for  local  option.  The  state  Anti-Saloon 
League,  organized  in  1909,  will  press  the  battle  before  the  next  leg- 


NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln,  the  capital  city  of  Ne- 
braska, with  a population  of  65,000, 
adopted  no-license  in  1909  by  a splen- 
did majority.  In  addition  to  this  great 
victory,  the  legislature  passed  a law 
closing  all  saloons  in  the  state  from  8 
p.  m.  until  7 a.  m.  This  law  has  great- 
ly crippled  the  saloon  business 
throughout  Nebraska..-  The  legisla- 
ture also  enacted  a measure  to  pro- 
hibit drinking  on  train's,  and  a strin- 

The  governor  of  the.  state  stands  for  strict  enforcement  of 
the  anti-liquor  laws,  and  many  other  leading  men  have  recently 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  advanced  temperance  legislation. 

Twenty-three  of  the  ninety  counties  in  Nebraska  are  now 
without  saloons;  over  four  hundred  incorporated  towns  are  under 
no-license,  and  forty-nine  county  seats  are  “dry.”  The  fight  in 
Nebraska  is  for  a county  unit  option  law. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  prohibition  law  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  practically  nullified  by  the 
adoption  of  a local  option  measure  in 
1903,  which  gave  the  people  the  right  to 
adopt  a license  system  in  the  various 
towns  and  cities  of  the  state  by  a ma- 
jority vote.  Under  the  present  system 
the  cities  vote  every  three  years,  and  the 
towns  every  two  years. 

By  adding  the  vote  of  the  cities  in 
1903  and  1906  to  the  vote  of  the  towns  in 
1904  and  1908,  the  following  record  is  shown : 


Majority  in  1903  for  license 7, 700 

Majority  in  1904  for  license 5,498 

Majority  in  1906  against  license. 513 

Majority  in  1908  against  license 5,538 


islature. 


gent  Indian  liquor  law. 
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At  the  last  general  election,  when  the  towns  of  the  state  voted 
upon  the  license  question,  there  was  a net  gain  for  no-license  of 
eighteen  towns. 

Of  the  eleven  cities,  six  are  now  without  saloons,  and  of  the  224 
towns,  198  are  “dry.”  Approximately  300,000  people  in  New  Hamp- 
shire live  in  no-license  territory.  The  1909  legislature  passed  a 
number  of  wholesome  enforcement  measures  which  are  proving  of 
great  service  in  the  effort  to  enforce  the  a'nti-liquor  laws. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

The  state  of  New  Jersey  is  under 
license.  There  is  no  general  local  option 
law  of  any  kind,  and  very  little  oppor- 
tunity in  any  way  is  given  for  the  people 
to  express  themselves  in  any  effective 
manner  on  the  liquor  question. 

Only  about  50,000  people  of  the 
2,294,413  who  live  in  the  state,  are  in  no- 
license territory.  About  ten  townships 
and  probably  eighty  municipalities  of  the 
state  have  no  saloons.  There  is  one  “dry” 
and  two  “dry”  cities  of  over  5,000  each. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  7,861  saloons  operating  in  all  parts  of 
New  Jersey.  The  fight  is  on  for  a local  option  law  which  will  give 
the  people  of  all  sections  a direct  voice  on  the  liquor  question. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

One  entire  county  and  several  towns 
in  New  Mexico  were  added  to  the  “dry” 
column  during  1909.  The  laws  of  this 
state  prohibit  saloons  outside  of  towns 
and  villages  containing  a population  of 
100  or  more. 

There  is  no  local  veto  privilege  on  the 
liquor  question,  and  very  little  anti-liquor 
legislation  of  any  character  on  the  statute 
books.  The  state,  however,  is  at  present 
in  the  midst  of  a very  hopeful  fight  to 
secure  the  incorporation  of  a prohibitive  clause  in  the  new  constitu- 
tion with  statehood. 

The  city  council  of  Santa  Fe  recently  adopted  a resolution  that 
after  January  1,  1910,  no  liquor  licenses  would  be  granted. 

Twenty  thousand  people  in  New  Mexico  at  the  present  time  live 


city  of  over  10,000  people 
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in  “dry”  territory.  The  governor,  together  with  many  of  the  judges 
and  leading  men,  are  declaring  for  state-wide  prohibition,  and  the 
prospects  are  bright.  

NEW  YORK. 

The  local  option  elections  of  1909  in 
the  state  of  New  York  show  a net  gain 
for  no-license  of  eighty-eight  towns, 
which  is  by  far  the  greatest  single  year’s 
victory  ever  registered  against  the  liquor 
traffic  in  the  Empire  State. 

At  the  present  time  402  of  the  933 
towns  in  the  state  are  under  no-license, 
and  in  addition,  a large  number  of  the  re- 
maining “wet”  towns  have  voted  for  par- 
tial license,  for  which  the  local  option 
law  of  New  York  provides. 

Of  the  eight  millions  of  people  in  New  York  State,  2,000,000 
live  in  townships  and  6,000,000  live  in  cities.  Since  the  local  option 
taw  of  the  state  applies  only  to  the  townships,  the  six  millions  of 
people  living  in  the  cities  have  no  direct  voice  whatsoever  on  the 
liquor  question. 

The  state  has  30,000  saloons,  243  breweries  and  thirty-five  dis- 
tilleries. The  fight  in  the  next  legislature  of  New  York  will  be  for 
a measure  that  will  give  local  option  on  the  liquor  question  to  all 
cities  and  villages  of  the  commonwealth. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  prohibition  law  of  North  Caro- 
lina, adopted  by  the  people  on  May  26, 
1908,  went  into  effect  January  1*  1909. 

The  majority  in  favor  of  prohibition 
when  the  vote  was  taken  in  North  Caro- 
lina was  44,196.  At  the  time  the  prohibi- 
tion law  went  into  effect,  sixty-eight  of 
the  ninety-eight  countes  of  the  state  were 
under  no-license.  There  were  thirty-one 
cities  and  towns  where  distilleries  were 
operated,  and  forty-nine  where  regular 
saloons  existed.  All  the  rural  districts  were  “dry”  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Watts  law,  passed  in  1903,  which  limited  saloons  to  in- 
corporated- towns,  and  gave  the  right  of  local  option  to  all  towns 
and  cities. 

The  main  fight  in  North  Carolina  at  the  present  time  is  to  se- 
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cure  some  relief  from  the  federal  government  whereby  the  state 
can  enforce  its  own  prohibition  law  without  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government  in  behalf  of  law-breakers  who  operate 
under  the  interstate  commerce  act. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

The  constitution  of  North  Dakota 
still  contains  the  prohibition  clause,  which 
is  in  greater  favor  and  is  better  enforced 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  The  governor  and  other  state  offi- 
cials stand  for  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  law  which  has  been  made  very  much 
more  stringent  and  iron-clad  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a number  of  law  enforcement 
measures  in  the  legislature  of  1909.  One 
of  these  measures  defines  intoxicating  li- 
quors ; another  prohibits  the  publication  of  liquor  advertisements ; 
while  still  others  prohibit  the  solicitation  of  orders  and  strengthen 
the  druggist  permit  act. 

The  public  sentiment  in  North  Dakota  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  prohibition,  and  the  business  interests  of  the  state  are  de- 
manding that  nothing  be  done  to  in  any  way  impair  the  effectiveness 
of  the  law. 

Governor  Burke,  who  was  elected  on  a law  enforcement  plat- 
form, is  standing  by  the  anti-liquor  forces. 


OHIO. 

Ohio  now  has  four  local  option  laws 
which  give  the  people  the  right  to  vote  on 
the  liquor  question  by  townships,  munici- 
palities, residence  districts  of  cities  and 
counties. 

The  county  law  was  adopted  in  1908, 
the  first  county  voting  on  the  26th  of 
September  of  that  year.  Fifty-seven 
counties  have  voted  “dry”  since  that  day, 
making  a total  of  sixty-two  of  the  eighty- 
eight  counties  in  the  state  that  are  now 
without  saloons.  As  a result  of  these  county  option  elections,  2,008 
saloons  have  been  abolished,  and  more  than  2,000,000  of  people  living 
in  these  counties  have  been  freed  from  the  curse  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
The  total  population  of  the  state  now  living  in  “dry”  territory  is 
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2,500,000,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  state  is  under  no-license. 
The  1908  legislature  adopted  several  anti-liquor  measures.  A law 
was  passed  prohibiting  any  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  from 
working  in  a brewery,  saloon  or  any  place  where  intoxicating  liquors 
are  sold.  Another  law  adopted  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor  C.  O.  D. 
in  “dry”  territory,  and  another  gives  the  power  to  every  judge  or 
mayor  to  abate  a saloon  as  a nuisance  upon  a second  conviction  of 
the  ’proprietor  for  a violation  of  the  law.  In  addition  to  these  laws, 
other  measures  were  secured  which  permit  the  county  attorney  to 
employ  detectives  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  anti-liquor  laws, 
paying  for  the  same  out  of  the  county  treasury,  and  preventing  the 
operation  of  clubs  as  “blind  tigers.”  The  number  of  saloons  oper- 
ating in  the  state  is  less  than  7,000. 

The  state  now  has  sixty-two  “dry”  cities  each  containing  a 
population  of  5,000  or  more. 

Reports  from  various  counties  during  the  closing  months  of 
1909,  indicate  that  the  tax  rate  in  “dry”  counties  is  decreasing, 
while  the  tax  rate  of  “wet”  counties  for  the  most  part,  is  in- 
creasing. 

Reports  from  banks,  located  in  “dry”  cities,  indicate  that 
the  number  of  depositors  and  the  amounts  deposited  have  gen- 
erally increased  since  the  saloons  were  closed. 


OKLAHOMA. 

The  last  legislature  passed  a num- 
ber of  law  enforcement  measures  which 
have  proven  effective  in  the  efforts  of  the 
state  administration  to  enforce  constitu- 
tional prohibition.  Every  clause  of  the 
prohibition  law  has  been  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  and  has  been 
sustained  by  that  body. 

The  effect  of  prohibition  and  its  rigid 
enforcement  upon  the  part  of  the  state 
officials,  has  been  manifested  in  various 
ways.  Thirty-five  hundred  school  houses  have  been  erected  in  the 
state  during  the  past  two  years.  Business  conditions  have  improved. 
Drunkenness  and  arrests  for  all  offenses  have  decreased  in  the  large 
cities;  and  general  prosperity  is  seen  on  every  hand.  The  liquor 
forces  are  working  for  a re-submission  of  the  liquor  question  to  the 
vote  of  the  people,  and  if  they  are  successful,  the  vote  will  come  in 
November,  1910.  The  indications  are  that  prohibition  will  remain 
in  the  constitution  of  Oklahoma. 
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OREGON. 

Two-thirds  of  the  state  of  Oregon 
is  saloonless  territory.  Of  the  thirty- 
three  counties,  twenty-one  have  abolished 
the  saloons,  and  eighty-five  precincts  in 
other  counties  are  “dry.”  Of  the  600,000 
people  of  the  state,  311,000  live  in  terri- 
tory where  the  saloons  have  been  abol- 
ished. There  are  123  municipalities  that 
are  now  under  no-license.  One  city  of 
over  10,000  population,  and  seven  cities  of 
over  5,000  population  do  not  have  saloons. 

The  law  provides  for  a local  option  vote  on  the  liquor  question 
in  counties,  cities,  villages,  wards  and  precincts. 

The  local  option  law  of  Oregon  was  secured  by  the  use  of  the 
initiative  amendment  to  the  constitution,  and  the  probabilities  favor 
the  securing  of  state  prohibition  by  the  same  process. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania  is  under  license,  the 
question  of  the  regulation,  licensing  or 
prohibition  of  the  saloon  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  judges  of  Quarter 
Session. 

There  are  two  wholly  “dry”  counties 
in  the  state,  and  the  success  of  an  anti- 
liquor judge  in  Bedford  County  at  the 
recent  election,  in  all  probability  means 
the  abolition  of  the  retail  liquor  traffic 
from  the  third  county.  Only  about  60,000 
people  in  the  entire  state  live  in  no-license  territory.  There  are  but 
700  square  miles  where  the  saloons  have  been  outlawed,  while  more 
than  12,000  saloons  are  operating  in  the  various  towns  and  cities. 
There  are  forty  municipalities  and  boroughs  in  the  state  that  are 
without  saloons,  most  of  them  having  been  “dry”  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

At  the  last  legislature,  the  local  option  proposition  came  to  a 
rote  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  was  defeated.  The  fight  for  local 
option  will  be  renewed  at  the  next  legislative  session. 

The  so-called  model  license  law  of  Pennsylvania,  known  as 
the  Brooks  law,  has  proved  an  absolute  failure  in  so  far  as  les- 
sening the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  concerned.  The  liquor 
plea,  also,  that  the  Brooks  law  provides  practical  local  option 
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by  putting  the  entire  question  in  the  hands  of  the  local  court, 
has  been  made  worthless  by  a recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Pennsylvania,  granting  a license  over  the  head  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Session. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  actively  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  induce  the  right  kind  of  men  to  make  the  race  for  the  legis- 
ture;  and  the  indications  are  favorable  to  the  local  option  forces. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

As  a result  of  the  1909  elections  in 
Rhode  Island,  the  anti-saloon  forces  made 
a net  gain  of  three  towns.  Twenty-seven 
places  in  the  state  now  grant  licenses  and 
eleven  are  under  no-license  rule. 

The  population  living  in  no-license 
territory  numbers  about  32,000,  while  the 
population  living  in  saloon  territory  num- 
bers 470,000.  The  effect  of  the  limited 
license  law,  passed  at  the  last  legislature, 
was  to  cut  down  the  number  of  licenses 
in  the  state  from  1,242  to  850.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  these  392 
saloons,  other  forces  operated  in  such  a way  as  to  make  the  net  de- 
crease of  saloons  in  the  state  480. 


TH  CAROLINA. 

The  1909  legislature  in  South 
Carolina  adopted  state-wide  prohibi- 
tion with  the  privilege  of  a referen- 
dum vote  in  “wet”  counties.  The  vote 
came  on  August  17,  the  twenty-two 
saloon  counties  of  the  state  voting 
upon  the  question.  Sixteen  voted 
“dry”  and  six  voted  to  continue  the 
county  dispensary.  Twenty  counties 
were  already  “dry”  under  the  county 
option  law,  so  that  at  the  present 
time,  of  the  forty-two  counties  in  the  state,  thirty-six  are  with- 
out saloons  or  dispensaries,  and  six  have  tthe  dispensary  system. 

One  million  one  hundred  thousand  people  in  South  Caro- 
lina are  now  living  in  no-license  territory.  The  next  fight  is  for 
state-wide  prohibition  The  governor  and  many  leading  state 
officials  are  helping  to  lead  the  fight  against  the  saloon. 

The  sentiment  for  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Law  is  very  strong. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  South 
Dakota  law,  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  must  register  themselves  in  fa- 
vor of  saloons,  before  licenses  can  be 
granted  in  any  community.  Wher- 
ever this  is  not  done  prohibition  pre- 
vails. The  “dry”  territory  at  present 
includes  one  thousand  townships,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  municipalities,  and 
fourteen  entire  counties.  Four  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  population  live  in 
“dry”  territory.  Fifty-five  saloons  were  abolished  during  1909, 
but  there  are  six  hundred  and  fifty  still  operating  in  the  state. 
The  elections  of  1909  show  a gain  of  seventeen  towns  for  no- 
license. The  last  legislature  passed  an  anti-treating  law,  and 
adopted  another  measure  submitting  the  question  of  county  option 
to  a vote  of  the  people  in  1910  The  anti-liquor  forces  are  in  the 


TENNESSEE. 

The  year  1909  witnessed  the  pass- 
ing of  the  saloon  from  the  state  of 
Tennessee.  The  legislature,  which 
convened  in  the  spring,  passed  one 
law  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
four-mile  saloon  limit  to  all  cities  of 
the  state  and  another  law  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquors  within  the  state  borders. 

The  first  law  went  into  effect  July 
1st,  1909,  thus  closing  the  saloons  of 
Memphis  and  two  smedler  towns — the 
only  places  where  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  permitted. 
In  these  cities  eight  hundred  saloons  were  closed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law,  and  Tennessee  is  now  in  the  prohibition  column. 
The  second  law  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1910. 

The  next  fight  will  be  for  enforcement  measures  such  as 
those  recently  enacted  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  for  pro- 
visions in  the  federal  laws,  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  evasion 
of  the  state’s  liquor  statutes  by  means  of  the  inter-state  com- 
merce act. 


fight  for  county  option. 


Nashville,  Chattanooga, 
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TEXAS. 

Three  million  people  in  the  state 
of  Texas  now  live  in  no-license  ter- 
ritory. There  are  two  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles  in  that,  state  where 
no  saloons  can  exist.  Of  the  tw*o  hun- 
dred and  forty-five'  counties,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  are  “dry”  and  parts 
of  sixty-three  other  counties  are  with- 
out saloons.  There  are  ten  cities  of 
over  ten  thousand  people  each,  and 
fifty-two  cities  of  over  five  thousand 
each  where  the  saloon  is  not  tolerated.  More  than  one  thousand 
retail  liquor  establishments  were  put  out  of  business  in  the  Lone 
Star  State  during  the  last  half  of  1909.  Twelve  counties  voted 
“dry”  during  the  year.  The  next  fight  is  for  a prohibitory  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Many  of  the  leading  men  in  Texas  are 
lined  up  with  the  prohibition  froces,  and  the  battle  will  be  fought 
to  a finish.  • 

There  are  more  people  living  in  “dry”  territory  in  the  state 
of  Texas  than  the  combined  population  of  the  states  of  North 
Dakota,  Colorado,  Idaho,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Nevada, 
Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 


WASHINGTON. 

The  1909  legislature  of  Washing- 
ton passed  a local  option  law  which 
gives  the  right  to  vote  upon  the  liquor 
question  to  municipalities  and  to 
counties  outside  of  incorporated  towns. 

During  the  last  five  months  of 
1909,  forty-one  places  have  abolished 
the  saloons.  Ten  counties  are  now 
“dry”  outside  of  incorporated  towns. 
The  anti-liquor  forces  will  fight  for  a 
straight  county  unit  law  before  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature. 

In  addition  to  the  local  option  law  passed  by  the  1909  leg- 
islature in  Washington,  a very  strict  measure  was  enacted,  mak- 
ing the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  a felony.  An  anti-screen  law 
was  also  enacted,  and  another  law  prohibiting  brewers  or  liquor 
wholesalers  from  having  any  financial  interest  in  saloons.  This 
law  went  into  effect  January  1st,  1910. 
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legislative  battle  in  Utah 


UTAH. 

The  1909  legislature  in  Utah  passed 
a county  local  option  measure  which  was 
vetoed ‘by  the  governor  after  the  legisla- 
tors had  returned  to  their  homes.  Aroused 
by  the  governor’s  action,  the  people  pro- 
ceeded to  abolish  the  saloons  without  a 
state  law,  and  as  a result  of  the  local 
decrees,  harmoniously  concurred  in  by 
various  county  and  municipal  boards, 
thirteen  counties  have  already  abolished 
the  saloons.  It  is  likely  that  the  next 
will  center  upon  a statewide  prohibition  bill. 


VERMONT. 

As  a result  of  the  1909  elections  in 
Vermont,  twenty-seven  towns  voted 
“wet,”  and  219  towns  voted  “dry.” 

When  the  prohibition  law  was  amend- 
ed by  the  adoption  of  local  option  in 
1903,  the  town  votes  in  the  state  showed 
a net  majority  for  license  of  5,222  votes. 
The  last  election  showed  a net  majority 
for  no-license  of  8,885  votes.  In  1893. 
ninety-two  towns  voted  for  saloons;  in 
1909  only  twenty-seven  voted  for  saloons. 
The  last  legislature  enacted  a number  of  wholesome  law  enforce- 
ment measures  which  are  being  used  to  advantage. 

The  fight  is  on  for  a county  unit  option  law. 


VIRGINIA. 

Eighty  counties  of  Virginia  have  al- 
ready abolished  the  saloons  by  the  county 
local  option  method,  and  1,350,000  people 
are  now  living  in  no-license  territory. 
The  election  of  Judge  Mann  as  governor 
in  the  fall  of  1909  was  a decided  victory 
for  the  temperance  forces  and  in  all 
probability  means  statewide  prohibition  at 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  There 
are  only  about  600  saloons  left  in  the  en- 
tire state,  and  these  for  the  most  part  are 
in  the  cities  of  tidewater,  Virginia.  The  city  of  Charlotte  on  Decern- 
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ber  7,  1909,  for  the  second  time  recorded  its  verdict  against  the 
saloon  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Every  ward  in  the  city  re- 
turned a majority  in  favor  of  no-license.  The  church  bodies  are 
lining  up  with  the  Anti-Saloon  League  for  statewide  prohibition 
in  1910. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  prohibition  amendment  submitted 
to  the  legislature  in  1909  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, passed  the  lower  house  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  senate  by  four  votes.  The  senate 
also  defeated  the  county  unit  option  law, 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature.  Eight  Counties  were 
added  to  the  no-license  list  during  1909. 
On  January  1,  1909,  one-fourth,  of  all  the 
existing  saloons  in  the  state  were  com- 
pelled to  close  their  doors  because  of  action  taken  by  the  county 
courts.  The  city  of  Charleston,  the  capital  of  the  state,  with  fifty 
saloons,  was  recently  made  “dry”  by  joint  action  of  the  city  council 
and  the  county  court.  There  are  only  468  retail  liquor  establish- 
ments in  the  state. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  fifty-five  counties  of  West  Virginia  are  now 
wholly  “dry;”  118,173  square  miles  of  the  state’s  area  are  “dry,”  and 
540,489  of  the  population  live  in  “dry”  territory.  The  governor  and 
the  state  administration  forces  are  standing  for  advanced  temper- 
ance legislation,  and  the  fight  will  either  center  on  state-wide  pro- 
hibition or  county  option  at  the  next  legislative  session. 


WISCONSIN. 

More  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
area  of  Wisconsin  is  now  under  no- 
license. Three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand people  live  in  “dry”  territory, 
and  a total  of  over  eight  hundred  com- 
munities of  the  fourteen  hundred  and 
.fifty-four  in  the  state  refuse  to  grant 
licenses  to  sell  liquors. 

The  county  unit  option  law  was  de- 
feated in  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, but  the  fight  has  been  renewed, 
and  inspite  of  the  liquor  influences  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  the 
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prospects  for  victory  in  the  next  legislature  are  encouraging. 
There  are  approximately  eight  thousand  saloons  left  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin.  . 

A movement  has  been  started  for  a vote  on  the  local  option 
question  in  tlie  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  probabilities  favor 
the  submission  of  the  question  to  the  people  of  that  city  in  1910. 


WYOMING. 

The  last  legislature  in  the  state 
of  Wyoming  adopted  a law  abolish- 
ing all  saloons  outside  of  incorporated 
towns.  When  this  law  went  into  effect 
it  served  to  cut  down  the  number  of  sa- 
loons in  the  state  by  about  200. 

In  the  municipalities,  however,  there 
is  no  provision  giving  the  people  the 
right  of  home  rule  upon  the  liquor  ques- 
tion. Every  town  and  city  is  under 
license,  pure  and  simple. 

The  fight  in  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  which  will  be 
made  by  the  anti-liquor  forces  will  be  for  a straight  municipal  local 
■option  law. 


LICENSE  STATES,  JANUARY  1,  1910. 


State  or  Territory 

Area 

Population 

Alaska 

590,884 

123,592 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

70 

339,403 

Hawaii 

6,449 

192,407 

Nevada 

110,700 

62,335 

New  Jersey 

7,815 

2,196,237 

New  Mexico 

122,580 

500,000 

Pennsylvania 

45,215 

6,928,515 

Utah 

84,970 

346,873 

Wyoming. ....... 

97,890 

125,000 

Total 

1,066,573 

10,814,362 

Peculiarities  of  License  Law 


Ail  licenses  granted  by  the  courts. 

Licenses  granted  by  commissioners. 

Congress  prohibits  except  under  Terri- 
torial license. 

Licenses  granted  promiscuously. 

No  license  can  be  granted  outside  of 
incorporated  towns. 

Licenses  granted  by  court  of  Quarter 
Session. 

Saloons  are  closed  by  local  decree  of 
councils  and  county  boards. 

No  license  can  be  granted  outside  of 
incorporated  towns. 
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PROHIBITION  STATES,  JANUARY  i,  1910. 


Name  of  State 

Area 

Populatibn 

Form  of  Law 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Maine 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina.  . . 
North  Dakota. . . . 

Oklahoma. 

Tennessee 

52,250 

59,475 

82,080 

33,040 

46,810 

52,250 

70,795 

70,430 

42,050 

2,080,937 

2,443,719 

1,545,979 

714,494 

1,706,272 

2,059,326 

490,387 

1,700,000 

2,172,476 

Statutory. 

Statutory. 

Constitutional. 

Constitutional. 

Statutory. 

Statutory. 

Constitutional. 

Constitutional. 

Statutory. 

4 Constitutional,  5 Statutory. 

Totals 

509,180 

14,913,590 

LOCAL  OPTION  STATES,  JANUARY  1,  1910. 

Name  of  State 
or  Territory 

Area 

Population 

Voting  Units 

Arizona 

Arkansas ....... 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Idaho. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

Ohio 


Oregon 

Rhode  Island. . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. . . . 
West  Virginia . . 
Wisconsin 


Totals 


113,020 

53,850, 

158,360 

103;925 

4,990 

2,050 

58,680, 

84,800 

56.650 
36,350 
56,025 
40,400 
48,720 
12,210 

8,315 

58,915 

83,365 

69,415 

146,080 

77,510 

9,305 

49,170 

41,060 

96,030 

1,250 

30,570 

77.650 
265,780 

9,565 

42,450 

69,180 

24,780 

56,040 


2,046,460 


193,745 

1.750.000 
1,948,049 

715,570 

1,005,716 

197.000 
630,341 

273.000 
5,418,670 
2,775,702 
2,205,690 
2,320,298 
1,539,449 
1,275,434 
3,003,680 
2,584,523 
2,025,615 
3,363,153 

300.000 
1,068,484 

432,624 

8,226,990 

4,448,677 

600.000 
490,387 

1,453,818 

485,000 

4,536,618 

350,373 

1,973,104 

1.159.000 

1.200.000 

2,260,930 


62,211,640 


Rural  County  and  Municipalities. 
Municipalities. 

County  and  Municipalities  (1). 
Municipalities,  Wards  and  Precincts. 
Townships. 

Counties  (2). 

Counties  and  Municipalities. 

Counties. 

Townships,  Municipalities  & Precincts. 
Townships  and  Counties  (3). 

Counties  and  Municipalities  (4). 

Rural  Counties  and  Municipalities  (5). 
Parishes  and  Municipalities. 

Counties  by  special  legislation  (6). 
Municipalities  and  Townships. 

Counties. 

Townships  and  Municipalities. 

Rural  Counties  and  Municipalities  (7). 
Counties. 

Municipalities  and  Townships. 
Townships  and  Cities. 

Rural  Townships. 

Counties,  Municipalities,  Townships, 
City  Residence  Districts. 

Counties,  Municipalities  & Precincts. 
Townships. 

Counties.  (8) 

Municipalities  and  Precincts. 

Counties  and  Precincts. 

Townships. 

Counties  and  Municipalities. 

Rural  Counties  and  Municipalities. 
Counties  and  Municipalities  (8). 
Townships,  Municipalities  and  Res- 
idence Districts. 

16  Counties;  4 Rural  Counties;  20 

Municipalities;  12  Townships;  4 
Precincts;  2 Residence  Districts. 


(1)  Local  option  legislation  is  in  hands  of  county  supervisors.  (2)  Only  wet 
county  votes  in  November,  1910.  (3)  Townships  option  is  by  Remonstrance. 

(4)  Iowa  is  under  prohibition  except  where  option  is  exercised  under  Mulct  Law. 

(5)  County  voting  unit  does  not  include  cities  of  2,000  or  more.  (6)  County 
option  granted  to  certain  counties  by  special  legislation  acts.  (7)  County  voting 
unit  does  not  include  cities  of  2,500  or  more.  (8)  By  County  Courts  and  City 
Councils. 
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U.  S.  “WET”  AND  “DRY”  AREA  AND  POPULATION. 


State  or 
Territory 

“Dry” 

Area 

“Wet” 

Area: 

Total 

Area 

Populatori 
in  “ Dry  ” 
Area.  : 

Population 
in  “ Wet  ” 
Area 

Total 

Estimated 

Population 

Alabama 

52,250 

None 

52,250 

2,080,937 

None 

2,080,937 

Alaska 

None 

590,884 

690,884 

None 

123,592 

123.592 

Arizona 

20,317 

92,703 

113,020 

29,981 

163,764 

193,745 

Arkansas . 

53,000 

850 

53,850 

1,612,000 

138,000 

1,750,000 

California 

51,568 

106,792 

158,36Q 

375,000 

1.573,049 

1,948.049 

Colorado 

95,710 

8,215 

103,925 

295.000 

420,570 

715,570 

Connecticut  . .... 

3,600 

1,390 

4,990 

' 200.000 

805,716 

1,005,716 

Delaware 

1,650 

400 

2,050 

76,200 

120,800 

197,000 

Dist..  of  Col 

13 

57 

70 

59,079 

280,324 

339,403 

Florida 

52,000 

6,680 

58,680 

550,000 

80,341 

630,341 

Georgia 

59,475 

None 

59,475 

2,443,719 

None 

2,443,719 

Hawaii 

None 

6,449 

6,449 

None 

192,407 

192,407 

Idaho 

65,000 

19,800 

84,800 

1 55,000 

1 18,000 

273,000 

Illinois 

45,000 

11,650 

56.650 

1,925,000 

3,493,670 

5.418,670 

Indiana 

32,970 

3,380 

36.350 

1,884,300 

891,402 

2,775,702 

Iowa 

37,350 

18,675 

56,025 

1,295,000 

910,690 

2,205,690 

Kansas 

82,080 

None 

82,080 

1,545,979 

None 

1,545,979 

Kentucky. ...  . . 

39,000 

1,400 

40,400 

1,454,000 

866,298 

2,320,298 

Louisiana 

35,679 

13,041 

48,720 

800,000 

739,449 

1,539,449 

Maine 

33,040 

None 

33,040 

714,494 

None 

714,494 

Maryland 

6,560 

5,650 

12,210 

390,903 

884,531 

1,275,434 

Massachusetts. . . 

4,824 

3,491 

8,315 

1,575,000 

1,428,680 

3,003,680 

Michigan 

35,190 

23,725 

58,915 

750,000 

1,834,523 

2,584,523 

Minnesota 

54,000 

29,365 

83,365 

1,000,000 

1,025.615 

2,025,615 

Mississinpi. . . . . . 

46,810 

None 

46,810 

1,706,272 

None 

1,706,272 

Missouri 

46,912 

22,503 

69,415 

1,100,000 

2,263,153 

3,363,153 

Montana 

36,549 

119,531 

146,080 

11,206 

288,794 

300,000. 

Nebraska 

46,500 

31,010 

77,510 

375,000 

693,484 

1,068,484. 

Nevada 

11,490 

99,210 

110,700 

5,156 

57,179 

62,335' 

N.  Hampshire. . 

8,315 

990 

9,305. 

300,000 

132,624 

432,624 

New  Jersey 

30 

7,785 

7,815 

50.000 

2,146,237 

2,196,237 

N.  Mexico 

119,600 

2,980 

122.580 

20,000 

480,000 

500,000 

New  York 

28,000 

21,170 

49,170 

80,000 

8,146,990 

8,226,990 

N.  Carolina. .... 

52  250 

None 

52,250 

2,059,326 

None 

2,059,326 

N.  Dakota 

70,795 

None 

70,795 

490,387 

None 

490,387 

Ohio 

36,954, 

4,106 

41,060 

2,500,000 

1,948,677 

4,448,677 

Oklahoma 

70,430 

None 

70,430 

1 ,700,000 

None 

1,700,000 

Oregon. 

70,619 

25,411 

96,030 

311,000 

289,000 

600,000 

Pennsylvania. . . 

1,000 

44,215 

45,215 

90,000 

6,838,515 

6,928,515 

Rhode  Island . . . 

246 

1,004 

1,250 

26,000 

464,387 

490,387' 

S.  Carolina 

26,100 

4,470 

30,570 

1,100,000 

353,818 

1,453,818 

S.  Dakota 

60,000 

17,650 

77,650 

300,000 

185,000 

485,000 

Tennessee 

42,050 

None 

42,050 

2,172,476 

None 

2,172,476 

Texas 

200,000 

65,780 

265,780 

3,000,000 

1,536,618 

4,536,618 

Utah 

60,000 

24,970 

84,970 

120,000 

226,873 

346,873 

Vermont 

9.465 

100 

9,565 

273.855 

. 76,518 

350,373 

Virginia. 

38,000 

4,450 

42,450 

1,350.000 

623,104 

1,973,104 

Washington 

24,340 

44,840 

69,180 

200,000 

959,000 

1,159,000 

West  Virginia. . . 

20,573 

4,207 

24,780 

725,246 

474,754 

1,200,000 

Wisconsin 

29,000 

27,040 

56,040 

1,350,0.00 

1,910,930 

2,260,930 

Wyoming 

96,000 

1,890 

97,890 

30,000 

95,000 

125,000 

Totals 

2,112,304 

1,509,909 

3,622,213 

41,557,516 

46,382,076 

87,939,592 

U S.  POPULATION  IN  LICENSE,  LOCAL  OPTION  AND  PROHIBITION  STATES. 

License,  Prohibition, 

xo, 814, 362  pop.  Local  Option,  62,211,640  pop.  i4,9i3»590  pop. 
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POPULATION  TO  EACH  LIQUOR  DEALER. 

< ; - • I ; i 


Name  of  State  or 
Territory 

Estimated 

Population 

Number  of 
Retail 
Liquor 
Dealers 

Population 
to  each 
Liquor 
Dealer 

Rank 

of 

State 

Alabama 

2,080,937 

1,147 

1,727 

6 

Alaska ; 

123,592 

519 

238 

43 

Arizona 

193,745 

919 

213 

45 

Arkansas 

1,750,000 

1 949 

1,850 

5 

California 

1,948,049 

15,747  < 

- 124 

49 

Colorado 

715,570 

3,190 

244 

44 

Connecticut 

1,005,716 

3,496 

288 

37 

Delaware. 

197,000 

335 

588 

19 

District  of  Columbia 

339,403 

921 

369 

27 

Florida 

630,341 

712 

, 885 

14 

Georgia 

2,443,719 

1,091 

• 2,240 

4 

Hawaii 

192,407 

370 

520 

20 

Idaho 

273,000 

1,140  , 

239 

; 42 

. 5,418,670 

20,477 

7,746 

265 

40 

Indiana 

2,775,702 

358 

31 

Iowa 

2,205,690 

4,258 

518 

21 

Kansas 

1,545,979 

1,899 

814 

15 

Kentucky 

2,320,298 

3,213 

722 

16 

Louisiana 

1,539,449 

4,289 

359 

29 

Maine 

714,494 

657 

1,088 

12 

Maryland 

1,275,434 

3,917 

326 

33 

Massachusetts 

3,003,680 

4,722 

636 

17 

Michigan , 

2,584,523 

8,871 

291 

35 

Minnesota 

2,025,615 

6,381 

317 

34 

Mississippi 

1,706,272 

424 

4,005 

1 

Missouri 

3,363,153 

8,028 

421 

25 

Montana 

300,000 

' 2,432 

123 

50 

Nebraska 

1.068,484 

2,410 

443 

24 

Nevada 

62,335 

1,674 

37 

51 

New  Hampshire 

432,624 

845 

512 

22 

New  Jersey 

2,196,237 

10,509 

209 

46 

New  Mexico 

500,000 

1,123 

445 

23 

New  York 

8,226,990 

34,066 

241 

41 

North, Carolina. . .' 

2,059,326 

618 

3,326 

2 

North  Dakota 

490,387 

827 

593 

18 

Ohio 

4,448,677 

12,523 

355 

32 

Oklahoma 

1,700,000 

1,509 

1,126 

11 

Oregon 

600,000 

2,167 

277 

38 

Pennsylvania : . . . 

6,928,515 

18,682 

371 

26 

Rhode  Island 

490,387 

1,790 

274 

39 

South  Carolina 

1,453,818 

642 

2,265 

3 

South  Dakota — 

485,000 

1,321 

366 

28 

Tennessee 

2,172,476 

1,289 

1,685 

7 

Texas 

4,536,618 

3,194 

1,420 

9 

Utah 

346,873 

967 

359 

30 

Vermont 

350,373 

232 

1,510 

8 

Virginia 

1,973,104 

1,470 

1.342 

10 

Washington 

1,159,000 

3,988 

291 

36 

West  Virginia 

1,200,000 

1,332 

901 

13 

Wisconsin 

2,260,930 

11,738 

193 

47 

Wyoming 

125,000 

738 

169 

48 

Totals 

87,939,592 

223,504 

393 
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COMPARATIVE  POPULATION  TO  EACH  LIQUOR 
DEALER,  1909. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  comparative  population  for 
each  liquor  dealer  in  each  state,  the  number  of  liquor  dealers 
being  based  upon  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Com- 
missioner: 
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“DRY”  CITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
With  Population  of  10,000  or  More. 


Memphis,  Tenn 175,000 

Nashville,  Tenn 150,000 

Atlanta,  Ga 140,000 

Birmingham,  Ala 135,000 

Worcester,  Mass 128,135 

Fall  River,  Mass. . . 105,762 

Cambridge,  Mass 100,000 

Kansas  City,  Kan 100,000 

Lynn,  Mass . ..  77,042 

Montgomery,  Ala 75, 000 

Savannah,  Ga 75, 000 

Mobile,  Ala 75, 000 

New  Bedford,  Mass 74,362 

Somerville,  Mass 69,272 

Knoxville,  Tenn 65,000 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 65,000 

Lincoln,  Neb 65,000 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla . . . 60,000 

Portland,  Me 55,167 

Wichita,  Kan. 52,313 

Macon,  Ga 50,000 

Brockton,  Mass 47,794 

Topeka,  Kan.. .....  45,143 

Springfield,  0 40,000 

Malden,  Mass.. 38,037 

Chelsea,  Mass 37,289 

Newton,  Mass . . 36,827 

Rockford,  111 36,047 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  35,000 

Augusta,  Ga 35, 000 

Battle  Creek,  Mich 30,000 

Flint,  Mich... 30,000 

Zanesville,  0 30,000 

Greenville,  S.  C 30,000 

Everett,  Mass 29,111 

Quincy,  Mass 28,076 

Decatur,  111 27,727 

Muncie,  Ind 27,293 

Jackson,  Mich .....  27,000 

Berkley,  Cal 26,283 

Waltham,  Mass 26,282 

Gloucester,  Mass.......  26,011 

Anderson,  Ind 25,842 

Selma,  Ala 25,000 

Anniston*  Ala 25,000 

Columbus,  Ga 25,000 


Wilmington,  N.  C.. 25,000 

East  Liverpool,  O......  25,000 

Guthrie,  Okla 25,000 

Muskogee,  Okla 25,000 

Spartanburg,  S C 25,000 

Lewiston,  Me 24,997 

Leavenworth,  Kan 24,721 

Bangor,  Me 23,500 

Brookline,  Mass 23,436 

Concord,  N.  H 23,000 

Sherman,  Tex 23,000 

Evanston,  111 22,949 

Portsmouth,  0 22,000 

Galesburg,  111 20,61 1 

Pasadena,  Cal 20,000 

Charlotte,  N.  C 20,000 

Asheville,  N.  (2 20,000 

Findlay,  0 20,000 

Newark,  O 20,000 

Ardmore,  Okla 20,000 

Enid,  Okla 20,000 

Shawnee,  Okla 20,000 

Tulsa,  Okla. 20,000 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa 20,000 

Lynchburg,  Va 20,000 

Charleston,  W.  Va 20,000 

Medford,  Mass. 19,686 

Coffeeville,  Kan 18,025 

Pasadena,  Cal 18,000 

Athens,  Ga. 18,000 

Shreveport,  La 18,000 

Ashtabula,  0 18,000 

Marietta,  0... 18,000 

Steubenville,  0 18,000 

Denison,  Tex.. 18,000 

Paris,  Tex. 18,000 

Danville,  Va... 18,000 

Elkhart,  Ind 17,501 

Marion,  Ind 17,377 

Biddeford,  Me., 17,165 

Atchison,  Kan 16,691 

Jacksonville,  111. 16,362 

Pittsburg,  Kan. 16,335 

Hutchison,  Kan 16,009 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 16,000 

Jackson,  Tenn. •. . 16,900 
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Vicksburg,  Miss. . . 16,000 

Independence,  Kan 15, 954 

Beverly,  Mass 15,223 

Parsons,  Kan 15,196 

Ft.  Scott,  Kan 15,063 

Gadsdon,  Ala 15,000 

Huntsville,  Ala 15,000 

Rome,  Ga 15,00c 

Muscatine,  la 15,000 

Mason  City,  la 15000 

Berlin,  N.  H 15,000 

Bridgetown,  N.  J 15,000 

I ronton,  O 15,000 

Marion,  0 15,000 

Piqua,  0 15,000 

Chickasha,  Okla 15,000 

Natchez,  Miss 15,000 

Newburyport,  Mass 14,675 

Hyde  Park,  Mass 14,510 

Woburn,  Mass 14,402 

Melrose,  Mass 14,295 

Leominster,  Mass 14,297 

Marlboro,  Mass 14,073 

Boulder,  Colo 14,000 

Auburn,  Me 13,971 

Lawrence,  Kan 13,687 

Peabody,  Mass 13,098 

Riverside,  Cal 13  000 

Corsicana,  Tex 13,000 

Rutland,  Vt 13,000 

Attleboro,  Mass 12,702 

Revere,  Mass 12,659 

Long  Beach,  Cal 12,591 

Amarillo,  Tex 12,500 

Augusta,  Me 12,379 

Kokomo,  Ind 12,019 

Gardner,  Mass 12  012 

Ft.  Collins,  Colo 12,000 

Grand  Junction,  Colo..  12,000 

Redlands,  Cal 12,000 

Tyler,  Tex 12,000 

Brunswick,  Ga 12,000 

Waterville,  Me 12,000 

Pontiac,  Mich 12,000 

Winston,  N.  C 13,000 

Greensboro,  N.  C 12,000 

Bellaire,  0 12  000 

Bartlesville,  Okla 12,000 

McAllister,  Okla 12,000 


Washington,  Pa 12,000 

Clarksville,  Tenn 12,000 

Cleburn,  Tex 12,000 

Fargo,  N.  D 12,000 

Peru,  Ind 11,648 

Weymouth,  Mass 11,585 

Bath,  Me 11,527 

Farmington,  Mass 11,302 

Mattoon,  111 11,301 

Watertown,  Mass 11,258 

Plymouth,  Mass 11,119 

Champaign,  111 ..  11,050 

Huntngton,  Ind. ...» 1 1,047 

Keene,  N.  H 11,000 

Newburn,  N.  C 11,000 

Ada,  Okla 11,000 

Concord,  N.  C 10,500 

Barre  City,  Vt 10,500 

McKinney,  Tex 10,387 

Wakefield,  Mass 10,268 

Chanute,  Kan 10,190 

Washington,  Ind 10,045 

Decatur,  Ala 10,000 

Greeley,  Colo 10,000 

Americus,  Ga 10,000 

Griffin,  Ga 10,000 

Waycross,  Ga 10,000 

Bowling  Green,  Ky 10,000 

Holland,  Mich 10,000 

Cadillac,  Mich 10,000 

Rochester,  N.  H 10,000 

High  Point,  N.  C 10,000 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C 10,000 

Gastonia,  N.  C 10,000 

Salisbury,  N.  C 10,000 

Fayetteville,  N.  C 10,000 

Durham,  N.  C. . . . x 0,000 

Goldsboro,  N.  C 10,000 

Cambridge,  0 10,000 

Delaware,  0 10,000 

Fostoria,  0 10,000 

Fremont,  0 10,000 

Niles,  0 10,000 

Salem,  0 10,000 

Urbana,  0 10,000 

Warern,  0 10,000 

Wellston,  0 10,000 

Wellsville,  O 10,000 

Xenia,  0 10,000 

Durant,  Okla 10,000 

Ed  Reno,  Okla x 0,000 

Hugo,  Okla 10,000 

Lawton,  Okla 10,000 

Sapulpa,  Okla 10,000 

Eugene,  Ore 10,000 

Bristol,  Tenn 10,000 

Greenville,  Tex 10,000 

Jackson,  Miss. 10,000 

Columbus,  Miss *.  . 10,000 

Greenville,  Miss 10,000 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D 10,000 

Pomona,  Cal 10,000 

Santa  Anna,  Cal 10,000 
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“DRY”  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES  BY  STATES. 


State,  or  Territory 

“Dry”  cities  of 
10,000  or  more 

“Dry”  cities  of 
S,ooo  or  more. 

“Dry”  counties. 

“Wet”  counties. 

Total  number 
of  counties. 

Alabama 

8 

13 

67 

0 

67 

Arizona  

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

Arkansas  

o 

s 

63 

12 

75 

California 

7 

13 

1 1 

46 

57 

Colorado  

5 

8 

1 1 

48 

59 

Connecticut  

o 

0 

0 

8 

8 

Delaware  

o 

2 

2 

x 

3 

Florida  

o 

5 

35 

12 

47 

Georgia  

1 1 

24 

146 

0 

146 

Idaho  

0 

2 

15 

8 

23 

Illinois  

7 

21 

40 

62 

102 

Indiana 

8 

32 

70 

22 

92 

Iowa  

2 

7 

60 

39 

99 

Kansas  

13 

29 

105 

0 

105. 

Kentucky  

I 

4 

98 

21 

119 

Louisiana  

I 

4 

33 

26 

59 

Maine  

8 

1 7 

16 

0 

16 

Maryland  

o 

3 

10 

13 

23 

Massachusetts  

28 

65 

0 

14 

14 

Michigan  

6 

ii 

30 

53 

83 

Minnesota  

o 

i 

2 

83 

85 

Mississippi  

5 

■ 10 

78 

0 

78 

Missouri  

0 

6 

59 

56 

US 

Montana  

0 

o 

0 

27 

27 

Nebraska  

I 

4 

23 

67 

90 

N.  Hampshire  

4 

5 

0 

10 

10 

New  Jersey  

i 

3 

0 

21 

21 

N.  Mexico 

o 

0 

1 

24 

25 

New  York  

o 

0 

1 

60 

61 

N.  Carolina  

IS 

35 

98 

0 

98 

N.  Dakota  

2 

5 

44  . 

0 

44 

Ohio  

24 

62 

62 

26 

88 

Oklahoma  

16 

26 

75 

0 

75 

Oregon  

i 

9 

21 

13 

34 

Pennsylvania  

2 

4 

2 

65 

67 

Rhode  Island  

o 

0 

0 

5 

5 

S.  Carolina 

2 

14 

36 

6 

42 

S.  Dakota  

0 

0 

14 

37 

5i 

Tennessee  

7 

17 

96 

0 

96 

Texas  

10 

52 

161 

84 

245 

Utah  

0 

1 

13 

14 

27 

V ermont  

2 

6 

4 

10 

14 

Virginia  

2 

8 

80 

20 

100 

Washington  

fi 

2 

10 

28 

38 

West  Virginia  

I 

2 

37  - 

18 

55 

Wisconsin  

0 

2 

0 

7i 

7i 

Wyoming  

o 

0 

0 

13 

13 

Totals  

200 

539 

1729 

1156 

2885 
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NUMBER  OF  LIQUOR  DEALERS  BY  STATES. 


(From  1909  Internal  Revenue  Report.) 


States  and  Territories 

Recti- 

fiers 

Retail 

Dealers 

Whole 

sale 

Dealers 

Brew- 

ers 

Malt 

Retail- 

ers 

Malt 

Whole 

salers 

Total 

Alabama 

5 

1.147 

59 

3 

587 

59 

1,860 

519 

8 

6 

5 

12 

550 

Arizona 

1 

919 

27 

2 

12 

39 

1,000 

Arkansas 

2 

949 

61 

1 

140 

65 

1,218 

California 

155 

15,747 

778 

105 

532 

468 

17,785 

Colorado 

13 

3,190 

121 

12 

205 

148 

3,689 

Connecticut 

41 

3,496 

78 

21 

157 

314 

4,107 

Delaware 

6 

335 

7 

6 

23 

15 

392 

District  of  Columbia.. 

19 

921 

20 

5 

37 

13 

1,015- 

Florida 

8 

712 

79 

1 

164 

44 

1,0.08 

Georgia 

1 

1,091 

18 

4 

1,521 

105 

2.74Q 

Hawaii 

6 

370 

80 

3 

43 

22 

524 

Idaho 

3 

1,140 

13 

15 

65 

58 

1,294 

Illinois 

217 

20,477 

434 

117 

1,506 

875 

23,626 

Indiana 

32 

7,746 

104 

43 

612 

466 

9,003 

Iowa 

23 

4,258 

72 

22 

564 

625 

5,564 

1,899 

10 

2 

493 

72 

2,476 

Kentucky 

71 

3,213 

222 

22 

412 

165 

4,105 

Louisiana 

32 

4,289 

196 

11 

296 

140 

4,964 

Maine  

657 

4 

4 

506 

47 

1,218 

Maryland 

93 

3,917 

151 

30 

267 

190 

4,648 

Massachusetts 

143 

4,722 

219 

40 

230 

436 

5,79a 

Michigan 

20 

8,871 

79 

89 

578 

455 

10,092 

Minnesota 

53 

6.381 

120 

75 

1,405 

549 

8,583 

Mississippi 

2 

424 

15 

223 

14 

678 

Missouri 

101 

8,028 

248 

52 

598 

425 

9,452 

Montana 

6 

2,432 

48 

18 

157 

167 

2,828 

Nebraska 

7 

2,410 

43 

14 

348 

526 

3,348- 

Nevada 

1,674 

28 

5 

9 

68 

1,784 

New  Hampshire 

5 

845 

26 

6 

72 

82 

1,036 

New  Jersey 

62 

10,509 

187 

53 

268 

526 

11,605 

New  Mexico 

4 

1,123 

A8 

3 

27 

71 

1,246 

New  York 

447 

34,066 

1,277 

197 

463 

756 

37,206 

North  Carolina 

10 

618 

24 

930 

38 

1,62a 

North  Dakota 

827 

1 

1003 

64 

1,895 

Ohio 

113 

12,523 

362 

119 

199 

522 

13,838 

Oklahoma 

1,509 

22 

1 

179 

38 

1,749 

Oregon 

19 

2,167 

50 

20 

287 

93 

2,636 

Pennsylvania 

330 

18,682 

652 

248 

706 

1,020 

21,638 

Rhode  Island 

21 

1,790 

48 

7 

21 

63 

1,950 

South  Carolina 

2 

642 

15 

1 

146 

10 

816 

South  Dakota 

1,321 

25 

4 

197 

165 

1,712 

Tennessee 

41 

1,289 

105 

10 

758 

64 

2,267 

Texas 

30 

3,194 

78 

15 

2,781 

393 

6,491 

Utah 

3 

967 

22 

5 

56 

55 

1,108 

Vermont 

3 

232 

3 

68 

29 

335 

Virginia 

36 

1,470 

55 

6 

553 

71 

2,191 

Washington 

26 

3,988 

125 

36 

195 

231 

4,601 

West  Virginia 

10 

1,332 

27 

15 

207 

192 

1,783 

Wisconsin 

63 

11,738 

116 

145 

830 

619 

13,511 

Wyoming 

738 

19 

3 

40 

73 

873 

Total 

2,285 

223,504 

6,599 

1,622 

21,681 

11,757 

267,448 

Total  for  fiscal  yr. 

Ended  June  30,  ’08 

2,348 

230,512 

6,626 

1,644 

20,434 

11,628 

273,192 
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NUMBER  OF  LIQUOR  DEALERS  BY  STATES 


(From  1908  Internal  Revenue  Report.) 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 

Recti- 

fiers 

Retail 

Liquor 

Dealers 

Whole- 

sale 

Liquor 

Dealers 

Brew- 

ers. 

Retail 
Dealers 
in  Malt 
Liquors 

Whole- 
sale 
Dealers 
in  Malt 
Liquors 

Total 

Alabama  - 

13 

1,319 

71 

4 

434 

89 

1,930 

Alaska  - 

1 

472 

11 

4 

7 

6 

501 

Arizona — 

1 

922 

28 

2 

6 

36 

995 

Arkansas  _____ 

2 

925 

61 

1 

139 

61 

1,189 

California  __  __ 

173 

15,117 

732 

91 

500 

389 

17,002 

Colorado  

11 

2,247 

91 

12 

78 

112 

2,551 

Connecticut  — 

37 

3,405 

64 

31 

137 

257 

3,931 

Delaware  

7 

392 

8 

6 

20 

8 

441 

District  of  Columbia.- 

21 

1,002 

26 

5 

53 

33 

1,140 

Florida  

3 

824 

55 

3 

152 

55 

1,092 

Georgia  _ _ __ 

17 

1,398 

79 

4 

1,600 

130 

3,228 

Hawaii  _ 

5 

419 

93 

1 

19 

24 

561 

Idaho  — _ 

3 

1,306 

19 

15 

39 

61 

1,443 

Illinois  

200 

21,734 

400 

118 

1,630 

953 

25,038 

Indiana  __  

31 

8,513 

101 

39 

617 

388 

9,689 

Iowa  

21 

4,451 

80 

23 

630 

565 

5,773 

Kansas  

1 

2,559 

11 

2 

653 

103 

3,334 

Kentucky  _ 

75 

3,320 

253 

25 

336 

82 

4,091 

Louisiana  __  

43 

4,561 

188 

11 

125 

137 

5,065 

Maine  



344 

2 

4 

430 

40 

870 

Maryland 

89 

4,716 

136 

25 

162 

171 

5,299 

Masachusetts  

164 

4,770 

225 

38 

216 

428 

5,841 

Michigan  

16 

9,233 

73 

91 

542 

392 

10,352 

MinnesOLi-t  

! 51 

6,524 

116 

79 

1,532 

628 

8,930 

Mississippi  

5 

406 

37 

1 

90 

25 

564 

Missouri  __  ___  

100 

8.418 

219 

54 

562 

481 

■9,834 

Montana 

3 

2,142 

40 

21 

120 

120 

2,446 

Nebraska  _ _ _.  

9 

2,432 

46 

15 

353 

465 

3,350 

Nevada __  

1,845 

855 

34 

5 

7 

66 

1,957 

New  Hampshire 

3 

23 

4 

99 

83 

1,067 

New  Jersey 

63 

10,674 

178 

43 

293 

584 

11,840 

New  Mexico  _ ___  _ 

2 

1,281 

28 

2 

26 

63 

1,402 

New  York  _ _ _ _ 

439 

35,579 

656 

1,255 

204 

482 

684 

38,643 

North  Carolina  

16 

34 

1 

458 

37 

1,202 

North  Dakota  

2 

798 

1 



769 

38 

1,608 

Ohio  

159 

13,655 

401 

125 

261 

624 

15,225 

Oklahoma _ 

1 

1,173 

20 

3 

826 

112 

2,135 

Oregon  

19 

2,312 

63 

23 

53 

105 

2,580 

20,605 

Pennsylvania — 

298 

17,645 

645 

251 

737 

1,029 

Rhode  Island 

15 

1,G82 

43 

5 

32 

55 

2,032 

South  Carolina  

3 

£96!  20 

4 

253 

15 

896 

South  Dakota  

1 

1,334 

28 

4 

153 

152 

1,672 

Tennessee  

41 

1,589 

105 

6 

384 

44 

2,169 

Texas  

19 

3,377 

69 

14 

2,797 

388 

6,634 

Utah  

8 

996 

27 

4 

49 

64 

1,148 

Vermont  

3 

231 

5 



94 

21 

354 

Virginia  — 

39 

2,336 

93 

8 

195 

65 

2,736 

Washington  

26 

4.C97 

123 

40 

197 

200 

4,683 

West  Virginia  

15 

1,495 

11.69S 

31 

15 

161 

224 

1,941 

Wisconsin  _ 

69 

114 

155 

839 

677 

13,552 

Wyoming  



499 

16 

3 

27 

56 

601 

Total  

2,348 

230,512 

6,626 

1,644 

20,434 

11,628 

273,192 

Total  for  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1907— 

2,447 

236,448 

6,439 

1,720 

18,266 

11,534 

276,854 

REV.  HOWARD  H.  RUSSELL,  D.  D. 
Founder  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
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Economic  and  Social  Aspects 

PART  1.  PRODUCTION 

THE  RECORD  FOR  1909. 

The  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  produced  from  materials 
other  than  fruit,  and  deposited  in  distillery  warehouses  during 
the  fiscal  year  1907,  was  168,573,913.2  gallons;  the  quantity  for 
the  fiscal  year  1908  was  126,989,740.1  gallons,  show 
ing  a decrease  for  1908  of  41,584,173.1  gallons.  The  quantity 
produced  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  was  133,450,755.1  gallons,  show- 
ing an  increase  over  the  amount  for  1908  of  6,461,015  gallons, 
but  a decrease  from  the  amount  for  1907  of  35,123,158.1  gallons. 


1907  Production — 168,573,913.2  gal. 


1908  Production — 126,989,740.1  gal. 


1909  Production— 133,450,755.1  gal. 


PRODUCTION  OF  SPIRITS  FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  distilled  spirits 
from  materials  other  than  fruit  during  the  fiscal  years  ended 
June  30,  1897,  to  June  30,  1909,  inclusive: 


Fiscal  year  of  production  ended — 

June  30,  1897 

June  30,  1898 

June  30,  1899 

June  30,  1900. 

June  30,  1901 

June  30,  1902.. 

June  30,  1903 

June  30,  1904 

June  30,  1905 

June  30,  1906 

June  30,  1907 

June  30,  1908.  

June  30,  1909 >... 


Tax  gallons. 

. 62,465,647.8 

. 80,762,213.4 

. 97,066,554-7 

. 105,484,699.8 
. 124,520,599.8 
. 128,623,401.9 
. 141,776,202. 1 
. 134,311,952.0 
. 147,810,794.3 
. 145,666,125.1 
- i68,573,9I3-2 
. 126,989,740.1 
133,450,755-1 


COMPARATIVE  WAREHOUSE  STATEMENT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  distilled  spirits 
in  distillery  and  general  bonded  warehouses  at  the  beginning 
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and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1908  and  1909, 
the  quantities  produced,  entered  into,  and  removed  from  such 
warehouses  during  said  periods,  and  the  increases  and  decreases 
in  each  class  of  transaction. 


(Quantities  in  taxable  gallons). 


Distilled  Spirits. 

June  30, 
1908. 

June  30, 
1909. 

Decrease 
from  1908. 

In  warehouses  at  the  beginning  of 

the  year  

Produced  during  1908,  removed  direct 
to  denaturing  warehouses  and  not 
heretofore  reported  

245.438.816.0 

151.184.6 

126.989.740.1 
127,140,924.7 

4,645.795-9 
377,22  5,536.6 

114,909,236.4 

4.794.358.0 

8.762.311.4 

1.596.019.5 

1.383.151.5 

151,184  6 
5,640,331.2 
5,791,515-8 
151,614.2 

157.307.6 

4.653.894.0 

235.026.1 28.2 
377,225,536.6 

235,026,128.2 

10,412,687.8 

Produced  during  the  year 

Total  production 

Received  into  general  bonded  ware- 
houses from  other  warehouses 

Total  

Withdrawn  tax-paid 

Withdrawn  tax-paid  for  bottling  in 
bond 

133,450,755-1 

133.450.755.1 

5.794.489.5 
374,271,372.8 

108.327.739.2 

6.365.839.0 

9.808.124.6 

1.791.951.1 
1,489,525-2 

*6,309,830.4 

*1,148,693.6 

2,954,163.8 

6,581,497.2 

*1,571,481.0 

*1,045,8x3.2 

*195,931-6 

*106,373.7 

Allowed  as  leakage 

Withdrawn  for  scientific  purposes 

and  use  of  United  States 

Withdrawn  for  export 

Removed  for  denaturation  not  pre- 
viously reported  

Removed  for  denaturation 

Total  for  denaturation 

Lost  by  casualty,  etc 

Removed  to  manufacturing  ware- 
houses   

7,971,636.4 

7.971.636.4 

3.497.538.4 

129,891.4 

5,747,693-5 

229,141,434.0 

374,271,372.8 

*2,180,120.6 

*3,345,924-2 

5 7,416.2 
1,093,799-5 
5,884,694.2 
2,954,163.8 

Removed  to  other  warehouses 

In  warehouses  at  end  of  year 

Total  

•Increase. 


THE  RECORD  OF  BEER  PRODUCTION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  record  of  increase  and  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  beer  production  in  the  United  States: 

1903 —  Increase 2,179,898  barrels  1907 — Increase 3,692,905  barrels 

1904 —  Increase 1,557,403  barrels  1908 — Increase 201,569  barrels 

1905 —  Increase 1,251,407  barrels  1909 — Decrease 2,444,183  barrels 

1906 —  Increase 5,192,097  barrels 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  BEER. 

The  following  table  shows  the  record  of  beer  production 
since  1898: 


1898. 

1899. 

1900 . 


37.500.000  barrels  1908 

36.600.000  barrels  1909 
39>3jo,ooo  barrels 


58,747,680  barrels 
56,303,497  bairels 
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MATERIALS  USED  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS,  1908. 
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TOTAL 

*3 

!!«!!!  I 
i IS  ! i ! i 
!!«!!!! 

! : !£8  ! 

1000  1 0 <r>  1 1 100  1 

ir>o  1 ^ ©f  1 1 1 ^ 1 

;s $5.  ;aa  ; ; : 

1 t|T  ICOC?  1 1 1 <0  1 

1 1 iH  1 1 1 1 

O 1 1 1 1 1 1 

CO  1 1 1 1 1 1 

! : : : : s 

10  1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 i ; 1 i : 

!!!!!! 
1 1 1 1 1 1 

28,944,703 

25,722,936 

| Bu. 

31,995 

10,614 

7,375 

29,011 

41,920 

887 

8,501,450 

4,825,748 

8,324 

3,739,266 

620,029 

21,496 

58,958 

2,543 

362,850 

701,900 

158,161 

2,317,002 

1,598,349 

1,472 

371,362 

190,445 

235 

42,927 

502,213 

24,146,532 

34,211,231 

OTHER 

MAT. 

Bu. 

887 
793 

4,641 

982 
" 27 

6,122 

888 

~4~640 

18,980  1 

23,372 

MOLASSES 

| Gal. 

1 1 02  lilt 

1 1 0 1 1 1 1 

i i®  i I I ! 

1 O*  1 1 1 1 

j 1 H j 1 1 j 

• 1 c<r  ill! 

! co  S ! S §§  * ! I S 59  1 

IOOO  IQ.CO  1 1 1 05  C5  1 

1 rH CN?  1 J 1 rfl  2>  l 

loot-  1 00  CO  1 1 1 ©i  CO  1 

1 rH  rH  1 HN  III  rH  1 

i ! c©  <©T  i ! ! co  i 

1 1 rH  1 1 1 II 

O 1 1 1 1 1 1 

CO  1 1 1 1 1 1 

H.  ! ! ! ! ! ! 

IO  1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

I 1 1 1 1 1 

28,944,703  1 

1 

©T 

lO 

Oi 

CORN 

s 

<n 

24,776 

8,361 

5,381 

10,052 

34,789 

7,305,756 

4,168,406 

5,781 

2,537,750 

34,592 

8,476 

43,008 

628 

305,775 

268,765 

114,074 

1,719,310 

71,560 

1,034 

284,212 

128,821 

104 

4,838 

297,475 

17,383,724 

23,474,509 

RYE 

| Bu. 

2,974 

1,187 

936 

12,494 

1,319 

280,148 

133,197 

1,543 

739,479 

471,316 

9,171 

7,849 

1,647 

13,354 

252,459 

21,993 

326,586 

1,255,924 

257 

33,781 

38,128 

99 

29,223 

120,455 

3,755,519 

6,250,898 

I BARLEY 

Bu. 

1 ' <SS  1 1 1 1 

l«  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1 j J j j I I 1 j j 1 

00  » | 1 rH 

00  IO  1 1 1 rH 

1 rH  l 1 1 m 

1 III- 

•1,700  | 

s 

WHEAT 

lb-  1 1 1 1 1 1 GSi  I I I 1 r*  I 1 1 IIOOQO  1 1 <©  1 1 • 

l 1 1 1 1 1 iH  1 00  1 1 1 1 C*  1 1 1 1 00-^110111 

l l 1 1 l 1 1 CQ  1 1 1 1 rH  1 1 1 1 00  CO  1 1 III 

till  1 CO  1 1 1 1 rH  ! 1 ! ! CO  CO  1 1 III 

| 11,756 

21,452 

MALT 

Bu. 

4,245 

1,059 

1,056 

6,465 

5,812 

914,753 

519,490 

1,000 

457,731 

114,094 

3,849 

6,977 

268 

43,721 

180,676 

22,089 

261,096 

267,487 

181 

52,374 

23,400 

32 

8,866 

78,132 

1 2,974,853 

4,440,315 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

1 

Alabama  - 

Arkansas  

California  

Connecticut  — — — 

Georgia  — — 

Hawaii  

Illinois  

Iowa  --  

Kentucky  

Louisiana - - - - 

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

New  Hampshire 

New  York  

North  Carolina 

Pennsylvania  

South  Carolina 

Tennessee  __  - - 

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total  

Total  for  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1907 

SPIRITS  PRODUCED  DURING  PAST  18  YEARS. 

d spirits  produced  and  deposited  in  Special  Bonded  Warehouses  and  Distillery  Warehouses  (irldviding  spirits 
>ved  to  Denaturing  Warehouses  direct  from  Cistern  Rooms  of  Distilleries)  during  the  past  eighteen  years. 
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TOTAL 

•3 

Cj 

1 

110.413.577.0 

117.186.114.0 

116.813.934.0 

129.902.058.0 

90.535.781.0 

80.865.272.6 
87,889,891.3 

63.086.428.6 

81.680.460.1 
C98,304,235.9 
106,982,908.7 

126.174.057.2 
130,696,542.9 

144.290.034.3 

136.022.170.1 
150,124,015.6 
147,182,434.5 

170.814.190.2 

129.660.202.4 

MISCEL- 

LANEOUS 

3 

OOOOOCOhCOO^^CDCO^inOiOnON 

liigiiiiigigsisiaig 

iiiiilsiiiisiiiissg 

sasssaaaa'&a'a'aasa'sa'a* 

PURE, 
NEUTRAL 
OR  COLOGNE 
SPIRITS,  b 

3 

00000«COeWHMb)0«®HMMMO! 

§§il3SgllS61SlllgSi 

S i 1 6 S'  1 s'  S'  s'  1 S'  1 1 1 S'  1 1 1 i 
sssssassggssfistegsgg 

OOOOOWO^TtiOHt-'titOKON't'# 
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,202,940.0 
,293,874.0 
,338,617.0 
,424,490.0 
,287,977.0 
,176,669.0 
,098,375.7 
,159,314.0 
,267,579.5 
,266,823.4 
,597,081.2 
,636,299 .4 
,752,280.5 
,913,404.3 
,110,215.9 
,187,709.6 
,323,289.2 
,947,687.7 
,756,752:8 

HrlHHHHHHHHHHHHNWWWN 

§ 

Q 

s 

os 

*3 

1.657.808.0 

1.784.312.0 
|1, 956, 318.0 
!2, 106, 765.0 

1.864.595.0 

1.777.083.5 

1.490.227.6 
1,294,156.9 

1.340.546.5 
1,494,379.3 

1.614.513.6 

1.724.582.2 

2.202.047.3 

2.247.906.8 

1.801.179.0 
1,791,987.2 

1.730.101.8 

2.022.407.4 

1.895.922.0 

ALCOHOL 

■3 

11.354.448.0 

12.260.821.0 

14.490.987.0 

12.250.380.0 

10.570.070.0 
8,819,923.6 

9.960.301.1 

9.503.353.2 

11.672.794.8 

11.974.354.0 

10.735.771.0 

10.775.116.9 
11,483,304.7 

12.034.126.9 
11,486,082.4 

11.610.799.0 

11.173.614.0 

16.123.379.1 
16  849,154.0 

.1 
OS  £ 

*3 

13.355.577.0 
14,345,389.0; 

13.436.827.0 

16.702.240.0 

10.026.544.0 
12,321,542.8 

9,153,066.6 

4,269,220.2 

8,818,240.0 

10.792.825.1 

14.296.568.1 
18,263,709.5 

21.587.221.0 

22.407.053.4 

18.371.344.7 

20.410.422.0 

21.469.720.5 

23.550.195.7 

13.587.867.6 

BOURBON 

WHISKEY 

*3 

32,474,784.0' 

29.931.415.0 

29.017.797.0 

40.835.873.0 

15.518.349.0 

18.717.152.7 

16.935.862.4 
6,113,726.2 

13,439,458.9 

17.256.330.8 

19.411.829.1 

26.209.803.6 

20.336.250.2 

26.068.554.9 

20.247.089.2 

26.742.168.2 

24.968.942.7 
33,090,791.1 

14.120.484.4 

SPECIAL 

BONDED 

WARE- 

HOUSES 

FRUIT 
BRANDY,  a 

■3' 

1,137,649.0; 

1.223.725.0 

2.044.893.0 

1.250.276.0 

1.330.289.0 
915,677.3 

1.301.188.3 
620,780.8 
918,246.7 

1.237.681.2 
1,498,208.9 

1.653.457.4 

2.073.141.0 

2.513.832.2 

1.710.218.1 

2.313.221.3 

1.516.309.4 
12,240,277.0 
2,670,462.3 

FISCAL 

YEAR 

ENDED 

JUNE 

30 

!;!!!!::!!:!!!!!!!: 

1IH1111I1IIII111I1 

-This  does  not  show  brandy  re-deposited,  but  shows  brandy  produced  and  deposited  in  special  bonded  wareh< 
-Includes  high-proof  spirits  in  1903  and  1904. 

-Includes  967.6  gallons  seized,  released,  and  restored  to  warehouse  in  the  sixth  district  of  Virginia. 
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FERMENTED  LIQUORS  PRODUCED. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  tax  paid  fer- 
mented liquors  in  the  several  states  and  territories  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909: 


States  and  Territories. 




Alabama  | 

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  ............ 

Florida 

Georgia  ... 

Hawaii  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Missouri 

Montana 


Barrels. 


57,204 

10,425 

1,188,695 

4IL399 

1,211,588 

15,750 

H5,i55 

14,018 

5,525,473 

1,272,017 

437,177 

5,872 

704,710 

473,027 

1,376,610 

2,042,993 

1,483,207 

1,411,570 

3,704,978 

460,528 


j 

States  and  Territories.  I 

Barrels. 

j 

Nebraska 

389,820 

274,733 

3,114,713 

24,525 

12,572,042 

"Mew  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  

New  Vnrk 

Nnrtb  Carolina 

North  and  South  Dakota. 
Ohio  

44,940 

4,058,438 

194,231 

7,050,262 

5,i57 

255,200 

552,976 

164,267 

816,667 

293,189 

4,569,941 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

South  Carolina 

Tennessee  

T'ex'as  

Virginia  | 

Washington 

AVest  Virginia ' 

Wisconsin  . . 

T otal  

56,303,497 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  internal  revenue  report 
for  1909  shows  a decided  decrease  in  the  production  of  fer- 
mented liquors.  Heretofore,  the  production  of  fermented  liquors 
has  been  steadily  on  the  increase,  although  the  production  of 
spirits  has  been  on  the  decrease. 

The  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  shows  the  production  of 
fermented  liquors  to  have  been  58,546,111  barrels,  which  was 
an  increase  over  the  amount  produced  for  1906  of  3,894,474  bar- 
rels. The  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1908  shows  the  production 
for  that  year  to  have  been  58,747,680  barrels,  which  was  an  in- 
crease over  the  amount  for  1907  of  201,569  barrels.  The  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  1909  shows  the  production  to  be  only  56,- 
303,497  barrels,  which  is  a decrease  under  the  amount  for  1908 
of  2,444,183  barrels. 


BEER  SALES  OF  PRESENT  FISCAL  YEAR. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau,  Washington,  the  number  of  barrels  of  beer  sold  in  the 
United  States  in  the  several  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 
compared  with  the  previous  one,  was  as  follows: 
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1909.  1908.  Increase.  Decrease. 

July  6,204,897  6,187,833  17,064  

August  6,020,847  5,540,162  480,685  

September  5,241,083  5, 373, 251  132,168 


Total  17,466,827  17,101,246  497,749  132,168 

Net  increase  for  first  3 months  of  fiscal  year  1909- to,  barrels 365,581 


BEER  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Month. 

Barrels 

Produced  1908. 

Barrels 

Produced  1909. 

Decrease. 

January  

3,699,131 

3,322,023 

4,152,846 

4,525,772 

4,907,874 

5,887,626 

6,187,832 

5,540,162 

5,373,251 

4,676,266 

3,845,593 

3,380,368 

3,466,224 

4,079,223 

4,509,619 

4,836,845 

6,140,726 

6,204,897 

6,020,847 

5,241,083 

4,481,396 

4,452,540 

318,763 

*144,201 

73,623 

16,153 

71,029 

*253,100 

*17,065 

*480,685 

132,168 

194,870 

606,947 

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  

Tuly  . 

August  

September  

October  

November  

*Increase.  Net,  695,392. 


PART  II.  CONSUMPTION. 

CONTINUED  DECREASE  IN  WITHDRAWALS  FOR 
CONSUMPTION, 

The  quantity  of  tax  paid  spirits  withdrawn  from  distillery 
and  general  bonded  warehouses,  including  spirits  tax  paid  for 
bottling  in  bond  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907, 
was  134,031,0 66.7  gallons,  which  was  greater  than  the  quantity 
so  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal  year  1906  by  11,413,123.6  gallons. 

The  quantity  of  such  liquors  so  withdrawn  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  was  119,703,594.4  gallons,  show- 
ing a decrease  from  the  quantity  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal 
year  1907  by  14,327,472.3  gallons. 

The  quantity  of  such  liquors  so  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1908,  was  114,693,578.2  gallons,  showing  a 
still  further  decrease  from  the  quantity  withdrawn  during  1908 
of  5,010,016.2  gallons,  or  a decrease  from  the  quantity  with- 
drawn during  the  fiscal  year  1907  of  19,337,488.5  gallons. 
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1907  Consumption— 134,031,066.7  gal. 


1909  Consumption — 114,693,578.2  gaL 


WITHDRAWALS  OF  LIQUORS  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  liquors  withdrawn 
for  consumption  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  as 
compared  with  the  amount  withdrawn  during  the  preceeding 
year: 


Articles  Taxed. 

Fiscal  years  ended 
June  30 — 

Decrease. 

1908. 

1909. 

Spirits  distilled  from  apples,  peaches, 
grapes,  pears,  pineapples,  oranges,  apri- 
cots, berries,  prunes,  figs,  and  cherries, 

Spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than 
apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pears,  pine- 
apples, oranges,  apricots,  berries  prunes, 
figs,  and  cherries gals. 

Wine  made  in  imitation  of  champagne, 
etc.,  bottles No. 

1,670,031 

1,850,700 

*180,669 

119,808,402 

69 

58,747,680^ 

114,799,46s 

5,008,937 

69 

2,444,183 

Fermented  liquors bbls. 

56,303,497 

•Increase. 


WITHDRAWALS  OF  SPIRITS  FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tax  paid  withdrawals  of 
spirits  distilled  from  material  other  than  fruits  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1897,  to  June  30,  1909,  inclusive: 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30 — 

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903  


Tax  gallons. 
68,661,038.  s 
78,246,032.9 
83,694,338.1 
93,391,827.8 

99,191,7-21.5 

103,304,981.5 

112,788,168.0 


io8 
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1904. 

1905 

1906 
1907. 

( , !9°8 

1909 


116,033, 30s. 6 
115,994,837.5 

122.617.943. 1 
134.031,066.7 
H9,703,594.4 

114.693.578.2 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  production,  tax-paid 
withdrawals,  leakage  allowed,  exportation  and  balances  in  ware- 
houses, for  the  last  ten  fiscal  years  of  distilled  spirits  other 
than  fruit  brandies: 


(Quantities  in  taxable  gallons). 


Tax-paid  | 

Leakage 

Withdrawn 

Remaining  in 

Year. 

Production. 

withdrawals. 

| allowed. 

for-export. 

warehouses. 

1900 

105,484,699.8 

93,391,827.8 

6,911,044.2 

7,065,348.7 

2,468,256.8 

138,087,348.2 

1901 

124,520,599.8 

99,191,721.5 

103,304,981.5 

i,93o,754.o 

2,006,473-7 

152,733,138.0 

1902 

128,623,401.9 

5,985,842.1 

168,742,430.5 

1903 

141,776,202.1 

112,788,168.0 

6,183,552.6 

1,542,251.7 

188,350,778.1 

1904 

i34,3n,952.o 

116,033,305.6 

6,244,628.9 

i,739,9io.o 

195,135,925  8 

1905 

147,810,794.3 

115,994,857.5 

6,480,248.1 

2,386,730.9 

215,557,323.6 

1906 

145,666,125.x 

122,617,943.1 

7,484,992.4 

1,475,476.2 

1*586,602.6 

226,735,828.8 

1907 

168,573,913-2 

134,031,06  6.7 

9,127,207.7 

245,438,816.0 

1908 

127,140,924.7 

H9,703,594.4 

8,762,311.4 

1,383,151.5 

235,026,128.2 

1909 

133,450,755.1 

114,693,578.2 

9,808,124.6 

1,489,525.2 

229,141,434.0 

SPIRITS  UPON  WHICH  TAX  WAS  PAID  BY  STAMP. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  spirits  upon 
which  tax  was  paid  by  stamp  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1909,  as  compared  with  the  preceeding  year: 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

1908.  | 1909. 

Withdrawn  tax-paid  from  distillery  warehouses.... 
Withdrawn  tax-paid  from  general  bonded  ware- 
houses   

Gallons. 

110,738,339-5 

4.170.896.9 

4,794,358.0 

142,637.5 

24,748.6 

28,668.2 

1.472.676.9 

188,373-5 

Gallons. 

103,524,287.1 

4,803,452.1 

6,365,839-0 

114,23  6.6 
19,460.0 

68,733-6 

1,593,130.7 

243,985.0 

Withdrawn  tax-paid  for  bottling  in  bond 

Spirits  upon  which  a customs  duty  equal  to  the  in- 
ternal-revenue tax  was  paid  upon  reimportation.- 

Porto  Rican  rum  tax  paid  by  stamp . ; 

Tax  paid  by  stamp  on  spirits  seized  and  forfeited, 
illicit  spirits,  etc.,  and  coupons  issued  in  excess. 
Fruit  brandy,  tax-paid,  withdrawn  from  special 
bonded  warehouses  

Fruit  brandy,  tax-paid,  at  fruit  distilleries  

Total  quantity  of  spirits  tax-paid ; 

121,560,699.1 

116,733,124.1 
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PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  SPIRITS. 


f 


SPIRITS  LOST  BY  CASUALTIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  in  taxable  gallons 
of  distilled  spirits  reported  lost  by  casualty  in  distillery  and 
general  bonded  warehouses,  including  seizures,  fraudulent  re- 
movals, errors  in  guage,  etc.,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1909: 


no  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  YEAR  BOOK 


District 

Fire 

Seized 

Stolen 

Errors 

in 

gauge 

Other 

casualty 

Aggregate 

DISTILLERY  WAREHOUSES 

Alabama 

1.3 

15.0 

.2 

.4 

.5 

2.5 

14.2 

’ 10.2' 

24.2 
2.9 

.6 

2.2 

1.3 

■92.3 

1.3 

15.0 
92.5 

2,934.5 

95.9 

1,049.1 

153.2 

1.089.438.0 

2.262.123.0 
138,329.4 

2.9 

.6 

2.2 

1.3 
48.3 
89.7 

4.4 
.5 

4.3 
1.6 

53.0 

48.2 

75.2 
997.9 

1,499.8 

470.2 

1.4 

Fifth  Illinois 

Sixth  Indiana 

2,934.  i ’ 

Seventh  Indiana . . . ..... 

95.4 

88.7 

957.9 

Second  Kentucky  . . ..... 

139.0 

1,089,242.3 

2,261,840.6 

138,305.2 

Fifth  Kentucky.". 

Seventh  Kentucky. ...... 

Eighth  Kentucky 

' 123.5  ‘ ’ 

195.7 

148.7 

Maryland 

...... 

First  Michigan  . . . — . . . . 

Twenty-first  New  York.. . 

Fourth  North  Carolina^ . . 

48.3 

31.2 

Fifth  North  Carolina 

11.4 

4.4 

47.1 

First.  Ohio.  

Tenth  Ohio 

.5 

4.3 

1.6 

3.5 

48.2 

28.1 

Eleventh  Ohio 

First  Pennsylvania  

Ninth  Pennsylvania 

49.5 

Twenty-third  Penna 

Tennessee 

47.1 

373.5 

1,499.0 

Second  Virginia 

Sixth  Virginia 

572.5 

51.9, 

West  Virginia . 

470.2 

First  Wisconsin 

1.4 

Total 

GENERAL  BONDED 
WAREHOUSES 

First  California 

3,493,503.9 

2,307.5 

178.9 

1,543.1 

3,497,533.4 

1.0 

4.0 

1.0 

4.0 

Fifth  Kentucky 

Total . 

5.0 

5.0 

Grand  Total 

3,493,503.9 

2,307.5 

183.9 

1,543.1 

3,497,538.4 

THE  AMERICAN  DRINK  BILL. 

The  very  small  whiskey  glasses  used  in  the  saloons,  if  well 
filled,  measure  out  no  fewer  than  fifty  drinks  of  spirits.  The 
most  conservative  estimate  would  place  the  retail  price  of 
domestic  spirits  at  io  cents  per  drink,  and  15  cents  per  drink 
for  imported  spirits,  or  $5.00  per  gallon  for  domestic  and  $7.50 
per  gallon  for  imported. 

A gallon  of  beer  measures  out  twelve  very  large  glasses, 
which  at  a price  of  5 cents  per  glass  for  domestic,  means  60 
cents  per  gallon,  and  at  7J4  cents  for  imported,  means  90 
cents  per  gallon. 

An  extremely  conservative  estimate  for  wines  of  all  kinds 
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would  place  the  retail  price  of  domestic  wines  at  $1.50  per  gal- 
lon and  that  of  imported  at  $3.00  per  gallon. 

The  following  table  which  is  compiled  from  the  official  re- 
cords for  the  fiscal  year  1907,  furnishes  a very  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  received  by  each  liquor  dealer  for  intoxi- 
cating liquors  per  annum: 

The  total  number  of  liquor  dealers  of  all  classes,  who  paid 
the  internal  revenue  tax  to  the  United  States  government  in 
1907,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
was  276,854. 


THE  AVERAGE  SALES  OF  A LIQUOR  DEALER. 


Liquors  Consumed 
(From  1907  Record  of 
Internal  Revenue 
Commissioner) 

Gallons 

Av.  No.Gal- 
lons  Sold 
by  Each 
Liquor 
Dealer 

Retail 
Price 
per  1 
Gallon 

Total 
Average 
Amt.  Taken 
in  by  Each 
Liq’r  Deal’r 
for  the  Year 

Spirits  (domestic) 

*149,818,683 

541 

$5.00 

$2,705.00 

Spirits  (imported) 

3,782,055 

14 

7.50 

105.00 

Malt  liquors  (domestic). 

1,814.695,785 

6,554 

.60 

3,932.40 

Malt  liquors  (imported) 

7,171,842 

26 

.90 

23.40 

Wines  (domestic) 

50,079.383 

181 

1.50 

271.50 

Wines  (imported) 

7,659,565 

27 

3.00 

81.00 

Total  average  amount  taken  in  by  each  dealer  for  year $7,118.30 

Total  average  amount  taken  in  by  each  dealer  per  week 136.89 


As  a matter  of  fact,  this  average  is  entirely  too  low.  All 
druggists  and  persons  who,  for  any  purpose,  are  compelled  to 
pay  internal  revenue  for  selling  liquors,  are  included  in  the 

276,854. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  table  does  not  include 
any  part  of  the  income  of  the  average  liquor  dealer  from  any 
source  other  than  the  actual  sale  of  liquors  over  the  bar. 

The  internal  revenue  commissioner’s  report  for  1909  shows 
the  number  of  retail  liquor  dealers,  including  the  retail  dealers 
in  malt  liquors,  to  have  been  245,185.  Taking  the  table,  we 
find  that  at  the  rate  of  $7,118.30  each,  the  245,185  retail  dealers 
in  the  United  States  in  1909,  received  in  payment  of  liquors, 
$1,745,300,384.50. 


DISTILLED  SPIRITS  RECTIFIED  IN  1909. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  gallons  of  spirits  recti- 
fied in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  by 
states  and  territories: 
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State  or  Territory 

Gallons 

Alabama 

76,915.5 

7,191.0 

74,877.7 

3,460,366.6 

115,738.7 

797.602.3 

391.407.3 

400.693.6 

122.337.6 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia... . 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

34,581.9 

13,666.8 

11,302,930.8 

1,414,315.7 

Tdaho 

Illinois. , 

Indiana! 

Indian  Territory 

Iowp,. 

Kansas 

195,042.2 

Kentucky. 

6,139,556.5 

886,605.5 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

6,144,719.9 

5,033,746.1 

396,434.9 

1.465.641.5 
58,512.9 

4.218.307.6 

Massachusetts. ........ 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

State  or  Territory  I Gallons 

* • - ; - 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

59,935.6 

459,346.1 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

68,457.0 

1,490,493.5 

6,181,7 

16,067,985.4 

230,435.0 

Ohio 

11.912,680.4 

Oklahoma 

Oregon". . . . . : 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

280,457.2 

11,308,748.8 

301,279.9 

67,769.4 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

2,798,306.8 

505.896.0 
36,039.3 

570.3 

1,925.840.2 

353.295.0 
283,959.5 

2,035,023.0 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

92,943,892.7 

CONSUMPTION  OF  DRINK  IN  IMPERIAL  GALLONS 
PER  HEAD.  ON  AVERAGE  FOR  1900-2. 


A. — In  Local  Option  Countries. 

Beer. 

Wine. 

Spirits. 

Norway  

0.44 

•75 

Canada  

••••  4-7 

0.09 

• 75 

New  Zealand  . . . . 
United  States  . . . . 

14.3 

0.15 

0.41 

• 74 
1. 15 

B.- — In  -Licensed  Countries. 

Beer. 

Wine. 

Spirits. 

Denmark  

3.20 

United  Kingdom  . 

0-37 

1.08 

France  

32.6 

1.67 

Germany  

26.7 

1.24 

1.89 

CONSUMPTION  OF  FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 

The  records  of  the  internal  revenue  department  at  Wash- 
ington, show  a remarkable  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  fer- 
mented liquors  for  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

The  internal  revenue  commissioner’s  report  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1906  shows  that  the  amount  of  fermented  liquors  with- 
drawn for  consumption  during  that  year  was  54,651,637  barrels. 
The  record  of  1907  shows  the  amount  withdrawn  for  consump- 
tion for  that  year  was  58,546,111  barrels,  which  was  an  increase 
over  the  amount  for  1906  of  3,894,474  barrels.  The  record  of 
1908  shows  the  withdrawal  for  consumption  of  fermented  liquors 
to  have  been  58,747,680  barrels,  which  was  an  increase  over 
the  amount  for  1907  of  201,569  barrels.  The  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  1909  shows  the  amount  of  fermented  liquors  withdrawn  for 
consumption  to  have  been  56,303,497  barrels,  which  was  a de- 
crease from  the  amount  withdrawn  in  1908  of  2,444,183  barrels. 


THE  FAMILY  INCOME  AND  THE  DRINK  BILL 

It  has  been  fairly  well  determined  that  the  average  man  who 
drinks  spends  50.  cents  a day  for  liquor.  These  figures  are  for 
this  country.  I believe  he  spends  a little  less  in  Germany  'and 
more  in  England.  This  takes  from  his  income  $182.50  a year. 
A man  who  is  a steady  drinker  requires  more  medical  attend- 
ance in  a year  than  a man  who  is  net.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  physicians.  More  men  are  rejected  by  life  insurance 
companies  because  they  are  drinkers  than  men  who  are  weak 
otherwise.  We  have,  therefore,  less  financial  protection  for 
the  family  of  a drinker  than  for  the  family  of  a temperance 
person.  A man  who  drinks  creates  more  debts,  as  a rule,  than 
a man  who  does  not  drink.  Summing  up  all  these  things  against 
the  annual  earnings  of  such  a man,  we  find  that  he  costs  his 
family,  through  his  habit,  about  $250  a year,  which  includes  his 
liquor  bill,  his  debts,  his  medical  attendance  and  loss  of  profit 
in  an  insurance  policy. 

Now  m the  United  States  theree  are  2,352,000  farm  families 
whose  annual  income  is  less  than  $400;  3,422,000  city  families 
whose  income  is  less  than  $400;  1,447,000  farm  families  whose 
income  is  less  than  $600  ; 2,230,000  city  families  whose  income 
is  less  than  $600;  274,000  farm  families  whose  income  is  be- 
tween $1,200  and  $1,800;  and  1,413,000  city  families  whose  income 
is  from  $1,200  to  $1,800. 

You  deduct  from  the  farm  and  city  families  having  annual 
incomes  less  than  $400,  $250  for  liqijor,  sickness,  debts  and  loss 
of  insurance,  and  you  are  steadily  driving  that  family  into  bank- 
ruptcy or  crime.  The  condition  is  a little  for  those 
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families  whose  incomes  are  $600  a year,  and  who  have  net 
for  their  necessities  but  $350  a year,  if  the  father  is  a drinking 
man.  The  loss  is  not  so  severe  on  the  families  with  the  larger 
income,  but  it,  nevertheless,  is  a steady  financial  drain. 

The  diversion  of  so  much  money  into  a single  habit  and  its 
attendant  evils  affects  the  purse  of  the  breadwinner,  the  com- 
forts of  the  home,  and  the  schooling  of  the  children;  and  the 
comforts  and  physical  character  of  the  head  of  the  family  hims-’f 
are  attacked. 

The  average  factory  worker  of  the  United  States  receives 
$490  per  year  in  wages,  and  there  are  6,152,000  of  such  workers. 
Deduct  from  this  $250  a year  for  liquor  and  its  miseries,  and 
half  of  the  family’s  income  is  taken  away.  The  average  wage- 
earnings  per  year  in  the  North  Atlantic  states  of  this  Union  are 
$479;  in  the  South  Atlantic  states,  $335;  in  the  North  Central 
states,  $503;  in  the  Western  states,  where  mining  is  profit- 
able, $670;  or  an  average  per  year  per  man  for  the  whole 
United  States  of  $477.  Take  from  this  the  $250  put  into  a 
habit  and  the  blow  which  is  dealt  the  individual  and  the  family 
is  too  palpable  to  be  ignored. 

Figures  of  this  character  cannot  be  disputed.  They  are 

having  extraordinary  weight  in  this  progressive  day  with  think- 
ing people,  and  in  some  ways  they  are  doing  more  for  the 
cause  of  temperance  than  a hundred  other  arguments  that  might 
be  advanced.— Franz  V.  Feldman. 

POSSIBILITIES*  OF  CHICAGO’S  LIQUOR  BILL 

Arthur  Barrage  Farwell  devoted  the  greater  part  of  a speech 
delivered  at  Palmer  Park,  Chicago,  to  statistics  designed  to 
prove  the  great  financial  and  economic  benefits  to  the  com- 
munity that  would  follow  the  closing  of  saloons.  The  object 
of  his  attack  was  a circular  recently  distributed  by  the  saloon 
interests  putting  forth  a claim  that  the  closing  of  saloons  would 
deprive  4,000,000  people  of  their  livelihood  and  produce  the 
greatest  panic  in  history. 

He  asserted  that  the  people  of  Chicago  spent  $52,000,000  a 
year  in  saloons,  or  $1,000,000  a week.  That  million  dollars  a 
week  spent  for  drink,  he  said,  would  buy: 
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Flour,  200,000  barrels  at  $4.50 $ 900,000 

Groceries  2*500,000 

Milk,  1,250,000  quarts  at  8 cents 100,000 

Stoves,  200,000  at  $20 4,000,000 

Coal,  500,000  tons  at  $8 4,000,000 

Wall  paper  500,000 

Carpet,  500,000  yards  at  $1 — ......  500,000 

Furniture,  100,000  sets  at  $50 5,000,000 

Clothes,  200,000  suits  at  $10. 2,000,000 

Overcoats,  200,000  at  $10 2,000,000 

Hats,  .200,000  at  $3 600,000 

Shoes,  200,000  pairs  at  $3 600,000 

Children’s  shoes,  500,000  pairs  at  $1.50. 750,000 

Hose,  1,000,000  pairs  at  25  cents 250,000 

Flannel,  1,000,000  yards  at  50  cents .......  500,000 

Cotton  goods,  5,000,000  yards  at  10  cents 500,000 

Wagons  to  deliver  the  goods,  5,000  at  $200 1,000,000 

Workingmen’s  houses,  six  rooms,  bath  and  all  modern 

conveniences,  5,000  at  $3,000  each 15,000,000 

“And  after  doing  all  these  things,”  he  said,  “we  would  have 
enough  money  left  to  pay  the 

Police  department  $ 5,365,000 

Fire  department  3,125,000 

Health  department  (instead  of  $600,000  as  now) 1,000,000 


“And  still  we  would  have  left  over  $4,000,000  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  school  fund  or  to  create  and  maintain  additional 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds  for  the  people.  This  list  of  goods 
could  be  bought  not  only  this  year,  but  every  year.” — Louis- 
ville Post. 

ESTIMATED  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  COST 

The  following  statements  from  the  “Psychology  of  Alcohol- 
ism,” by  Cutten,  which  estimates  the  direct  and  indirect  cost  of 
liquor  in  the  United  States  in  1905,  is  very  conservative: 

“It  was  estimated  that  in  1905  the  sum  of  $1,325,439,074  was 
spent  directly  for  alcoholic  beverages.  This,  estimate  was  made 
from  government  excise  statistics,  but  if  one  adds  to  this  the 
additional  amount  which  the  consumer  pays  for  adulteration,  and 
the  product  of  illicit  stills,  the  amount  would  probably  approach 
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nearer  $1,500,000,000.  The  indirect  expense  must  also  be  counted. 
It  has  been  computed  that  1,500,000  men  and  women  are  daily 
either  mentally  or  physically  disabled  for  work  as  the  result  of 
drinking.  In  addition  to  this,  let  us  compute  the  public  expenses 
for  the  extra  number  of  the  judiciary,  the  police  force,  the  jails, 
the  prisons,  the  poorhouses  and  the  asylums.  The  value  of 
grain  wasted,  and  the  labor  used  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  though  already  included  in  the  annual 
drink  bill,  should  again  be  added,  inasmuch  as  it  would  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  country  if  put  , into  some  useful  business.  The 
total  cost  of  alcohol  to  the  United  States,  directly  and  indirectly, 
cannot  be  less  than  $3,000,000,000  per  year.  On  the  same  basis 
the  annual  bill  for  1907  would  probably  reach  the  figures  of 
$3,500,000,000. 


WHAT  THREE  BEERS  A DAY  WILL  BUY 


1 Barrel  of  flour, 

50  Pounds  of  sugar, 

20  Pounds  of  corn  starch, 
10  Pounds  of  macaroni, 

10  Quarts  of  beans, 

4 Twelve-pound  hams, 

1 Bushel  sweet  potatoes, 
3 Bushels  Irish  potatoes, 
10  Pounds  of  coffee, 

10  Pounds  of  raisins, 


10  Pounds  of  rice, 

20  Pounds  of  crackers, 

100  Bars  of  soap, 

3 Twelve-pound  turkeys, 
5 Quarts  of  cranberries, 

10  Bunches  of  celery, 

10  Pounds  of  prunes, 

4 Dozen  oranges, 

10  Pounds  of  mixed  nuts. 


FOUR  BIG  BARRELS  PIEAPED  UP 


and  in  the  bottom  of  the  last  barrel,  a purse  with  two  pockets 
In  one  Rocket  a five  dollar  gold  piece  marked  “a  dress  for 
mother,”  in  the  other  pocket  a ten-dollar  bill,  marked,  “to  buy 
shoes  for  thje  children.” 


THE  SIZE  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRADE 

From  the  last  investigations  by  the  United  States  department 
of  labor  (which  sought  information  from  all  the  161,483  establish- 
ments holding  internal  revenue  receipts,  and  obtained  the  facts 
from  30,000  establishments),  allowing  the  information  received 
from  the  30,000  places  to  be  the  basis,  the  following  facts  appear: 
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COMPARATIVE  SIZE  OF  UNITED  STATES 
DRINK  BILL  1909. 
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Total  capital  invested  in  the  traffic $960,000,000 

Number  of  proprietors  and  firm  members 191,000 

Number  of  employers 242,000 


Over  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  establishments  are  engaged 
in  retail  business;  less  than  one-twentieth  in  wholesale  and  re- 
tail combined,  or  wholesale  alone;  73  per  cent  were  engaged  in 
liquor  traffic  exclusively,  and  26  per  cent  in  liquor  traffic  and 
some  other  business. 


MALT  LIQUOR  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  and  imports  of  malt 
liquors  for  the  year  1909  as  compared  with  the  year  1908: 


impui  is. 

1908. 

Quantities  Values 

Gallons.  Dollars. 

In  bottles  or  jugs 1,489,247  1,386,192 

In  other  coverings 4,083,196  1,199,650 

Total  5,272,393  2,585,842 

Exports. 

1908. 

Quantities  Values 

Gallons.  Dollars. 

467,798  697,023 

211,040  43,261 

740,284 


Malt  Liquors. 


Malt  Liquors. 

In  bottles,  dozen  quarts 
In  other  coverings  .... 


Total  678,838 


— 7-1909- 

Quantities  Values 

Gallons.  Dollars. 

1,206,597  1,132,838 

3,732,240  1,118,847 


4,938,837  2,251,685 


1909. 

Quantities  Values 

Gallons.  Dollars. 

465,709  706,548 

180,277  34,137 


645,986  740,685 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  of  malt  liquors  for  the 
past  fiscal  year  fell  below  the  amount  for  1908  by  633,556  gal- 
lons, and  the  exports  for  the  past  year  fell  below  the  amount  for 
1908  by  32,852  gallons. 


BEER  CONSUMPTION  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

The  official  records  show  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1909  in 
Alabama,  there  were  89,500  barrels  of  beer  consumed,  which  was 
a decrease  from  the  amount  consumed  in  1908  of  23,680  barrels. 

The  amount  consumed  in  Georgia  for  the  fiscal  year  1909 
was  118,370  barrels,  a decrease  for  the  year  of  57,490  barrels. 

The  consumption  in  Indiana  was  1,360,000  barrels,  a de- 
creas  of  47,000  barrels. 

In  Delaware  and  Maryland  the  year’s  consumption  was 
L443,952  barrels,  showing  a decrease  of  9,830  barrels. 

New  York  state  consumed  13,000,000  barrels  during  the  year; 
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Pennsylvania,  7,500,000  barrels;  Illinois,  5,500,000  barrels;  Wis- 
consin, 4,876,000  barrels;  Ohio,  4,404,000  barrels;  Missouri,  3 - 
841,000  barrels;  New  Jersey,  3,179,000  barrels;  North  Carolina. 
io  barrels. 

The  total  amount  of  beer  produced  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1909,  was  only  471,000  barrels.  All  the  other  liquors  con- 
sumed in  these  states  came  from  outside  cities  such  as  St.  Louis. 
Milwaukee  and  Cincinnati. 


IMPORTATION  OF  SPIRITS,  MALT  LIQUORS  AND 
WINES  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  QUANTITIES. 


Malt  liquors,  not  in  bottles  or  jugs,  gallons.. 

Spirits,  Distilled  and  Spirituous  Compounds,  Brandy, 

proof  gallons  

Spirits,  Distilled  and  Spirituous  Compounds,  all  other 


Wines- 


Values. 


1908. 

1909. 

1.954, 

,333 

1,801,043 

5,564, 

>77  3 

5,105,062 

592, 

,382 

764,361 

, 3,216, 

,228 

3,888,949 

148. 

,298 

134,015 

5,443, 

,782 

5,757,216 

628, 

,428 

653,961 

366, 

,669 

436,028 

$3,464, 

,677 

$3,215,407 

6,400, 

,16  7 

7,528,049 

10,746, 

,527 

12,276,613 

CONSUMPTION  OF  BEER,  WINE  AND  ALCOHOL  IN 
PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES,  IN  GALLONS. 


Countries. 

Malt 

Liquors. 

Wines. 

Alcohol. 

United  States 

United  Kingdom  

Russia  

Germany  

France  

Spain  

1,821,867,627 

1.500.709.000 
151,633,892 

1.782.778.000 
289,103,000 
*20,000,000 
395,285,258 

6,725,000 

545,674,043 

63.213.000 

44.440.000 

57,738,848 

16,646,933 

*25,000,000 

113.583.000 
1,342,830,600 

321.816.000 
8,948,200 

1,045,961,000 

1 19.218.000 

**140,084,436 

58,318,373 

172,550,500 
124,313,300 
97,i77, 968 

Belgium 

Italy  

9,895,000 

11,150,400 

*120,000,000 

*4,000,000 

10,730,500 

Austria-Hungary  

Denmark  

Sweden  

Portugal 

898,200 

87,142,000 

’Estimated.  Returns  are  for  1903,  except  United  States,  1908,  and  United 
Kingdom,  1904;  France,  malt,  1904;  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary,  1901;  Italy, 
wine,  1902;  Sweden,  wine,  1907.  **Distilled  spirits. 
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THE  CORN  CROP  PROBLEM 


CORN  CROP  OF  U.S.  (1907)  2,553 730,000  BU. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  A BUSHEL  OF  CORN 
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The  distiller  from  the  bushel  of  corn  makes  four  gallons  of 
whiskey  with  the  aid  of  various  harmful  products  and  adultera- 
tion. These  four  gallons  of  whiskey  retail  for  $16.40. 

The  farmer  who  raises  the  corn  gets  25  to  50  cents. 

The  United  States  government,  through  its  tax  on  whiskey, 
gets  $4.40. 

The  railroad  company  gets  $1. 

The  drayman  who  hauls  the  whiskey  gets  15  cents. 

The  retailer  gets  $7.  i 

The  man  wrho  drinks  the  whiskey;  gets — drunk. 

His  wife  gets  hunger  and  sorrow. 

His  children  get  rags  and  insufficient  food. 
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THE  SIZE  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  in- 
toxicating liquors  as  compared  with  the  amount  spent  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  material  needed  in  various  industries,  public  education, 
the  churches  and  foreign  missions : 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


$ 9,000,000 


BRICK  

CHURCHES  

POTATOES  

SIL^GOODS  

FURNITURE  

SUGA^AND  MOLASSES. 

PIHBLIC  EDUCATION  ... 

FLOUR 

BOOT^ND  SHOES  

WOOLENANDWORSTED  GOODS. 

COTTP^OODS  

LUMBER  

PRINTINGAN^PUBLISHING 

TOBACCO^iiiiiii;^. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  


9S,ooo,ooo 

165.000. 000 

205.000. 000 

230.000. 000 

235.000. 000 

295.000. 000 

310.000. 000 
43S»ooo,ooo 

435.000. 000 

460.000. 000 

650.000. 000 

685.000. 000 

725.000. 000 

800.000. 000 

1.000. 000.000 

1.500.000. 000 

1.750.000. 000 


WITHDRAWALS  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  FOR  EX- 
PORTATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  in  taxable  gallons  of 
different  kinds  of  distilled  spirits  withdrawn  from  distillery  and 
general  bonded  warehouses  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1909: 
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SPIRITS  WITHDRAWN  FOR  EXPORT. 


District 


Whisky 


Rum 
and  Gin 


Gin 


Alcohol 


Com- 

mercial 

alcohol 


Aggregate 


DISTILLERY 

WAREHOUSES 


Alabama.-. 

Fifth  Illinois 

Eighth  Illinois 

Seventh  Indiana 

Second  Kentucky 

Fifth  Kentucky 

Sixth  Kentucky 

Seventh  Kentucky. . . 
Eighth  Kentucky. . . . 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Third  Massachusetts. 

Nebraska 

First  New  York. 

First  Ohio 

Ninth  Pennsylvania., 
Twenty-third  Penna. 
West  Virginia 


Total. 


GENERAL  BONDED 
WAREHOUSES 

First  California 

Fifth  Kentucky 

Total 

Withdrawn  to  be  ex- 
ported in  bottles. 

Grand  total 


3,056.1 

2,694.0 

300,334.5 

2.733.4 

8.905.5 
12,646.5 

678.3 

764.5 


242.7 

108.5 

243.9 

30.4 


332,438.3 


1.137.1 

1.933.1 


3,070.2 


24,373.6 


359,882.1 


25.5 


951,417.3 

93.5 


24.0 


951,560.1 


951,560.3 


143.0 


5,403.9 

400.0 

2,228.8 

22,721.2 


18,444.3 


536.9 


49,735.1 


49,735.1 


6,526.1 

173.6 


121.648.6 


128,347.7 


128,347.7 


11,930.0 

599.1 

2,228.8 

25,777.3 

2,694.0 

300,334.5 

2.733.4 

8.905.5 

12.646.5 

19.122.6 

764.5 
951,417.3 

93.5 

122,184.9 

266.7 

108.5 
243.9 

30.4 


1,462,081.4 


1.137.1 

1.933.1 


5,070.2 


24,373.6 


1,489,525.2 


EXPORTATION  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  BY  COUN- 
TRIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  taxable  gallons 
of  different  kinds  of  distilled  spirits  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  different  countries  of  the  world  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1909: 
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SPIRITS  EXPORTED  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Land  or  country 
to  which  exported 

Whisky 

Rum 
and  Gin 

Alcohol 

Commer- 

cial 

Alcohol 

Aggregate 

Bahama  Islands 

35.0 

35.5 

2,182.2 

35.0 
35.5 

' 4,411.0 
27,682.2 

37.2 

122.550.0 

16.620.4 

66.0 
1,702.6 

36.1 

85.1 
899,950.6 

309.5 

330.058.1 

44.3 
19,122.6 

448.6 

23.259.4 

244.7 

11.730.5 
7,680.1 

373.9 

23,041.8 

Bermuda 

2,228.8 

Brazil 

27,682.2 

British  Guiana 

37.2 

5,494.4 

Canada 

China. 

10,980.7 

16,310.9 

5,494.4 

309.5 

100,580.5 

Costa  Rica 

66.0 

1.702.6 

36.1 

85.1 

1.710.7 
309.5 

304,620.9 

44.3 

678.3 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

England 

898,239.9 

France 

Germany 

Guatemala 

25,437.2 

Honduras 

i8, 444.3 

Japan 

448.6 

143.0 

M exico 

23.116.4 
244.7 

11.730.5 
7,058.2 

373  9 

Nicaragua 

Philippine  Islands. . . . 

Republic  of  Panama.. 
Salvador 

536.9 

85.0 

Ta,x-paid 

320.6 

22,721.2 

Total 

359,882.1 

951,560.3 

49,735.1 

128,347.7 

1.489,525.2 

PART  III.  REVENUE  AND  TAXATION 

THE  DECREASE  IN  LIQUOR  REVENUE. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner’s  reports  show  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  1907,  the  total  amount  of  revenue  received  on 
intoxicating  liquors  was  $215,904,720.07,  which  was  an  increase 
over  the  amount  received  for  1906  of  $16,868,806.39. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1908,  the  revenue  received  on  intoxi- 
cating liquors  was  $199,966,423.96,  which  was  a decrease  for  that 
year  of  $15,938,296.11.  The  amount  of  revenue  on  intoxicating 
liquors  for  the  fiscal  year  1909,  was  $192,324,445.54,  which  was  a 
decrease  for  that  year  of  $7,641,978.42. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  total  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  revenue  received  by  the  United  States  government  on  intoxi- 
cating liquors  during  the  past  two  years,  amounts  to  $23,580,- 
274.53. 


REV.  GEORGE  W.  YOUNG,  D.  D. 

Assistant  General  Superintendent  Anti-Saloon  League  of 

America. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  internal  revenue  received  by  the  U.  S.  ommissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1910,  as  compared  with  the  amount  received  for  the  same 
period  of  1909: 
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1,169.31 

38.837.51 
11,037.29 

10.870.52 
29,365.01 
11,900.65 
62,072.73 

2,040.25 

2,136.48 

172,826.78 

14,443.08 

575.00 

216,887.20 

8,489.20 

4,464.27 

15,202.50 

807.18 

112,436.01 

21,031.83 

1,048.46 

1,281,165.35 
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9,373.26 

176.39 

5,842.36 

94.10 

6,827.54 

5,479.98 

7,720.31 

16,102.10 

126.57 

1,953.27 

1,940.23 

1,811.53 
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New  Jersey. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  and  South  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

rennsyivania 

Rhode  Island  

Sojith  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Arizona 

District  of  Columbia. 

Hawaii 

Oklahoma 

New  Mexico 

Total 
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INTERNAL  REVENUE  ON  LIQUORS  FOR  THREE 
YEARS. 

1907  Revenue — $215,904,720.07 


1908  Revenue — $199,966,423.96 


MASSACHUSETTS  TAXES  AND  FACTS. 

The  record  of  the  no-license  towns  and  cities  in  Massachu- 
setts speak  for  themselves.  These  records  show  an  advantage 
in  favor  of  saloonless  towns  from  practically  every  standpoint. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  in  the  license  cities  is  $468.66, 
while  the  amount  for  no-license  cities  is  $542.95. 

The  average  number  of  arrests  for  inoxication  per  1,000  of 
the  population  in  license  cities,  is  33.18.  In  no-license  cities  it 

is  14.47. 

The  average  high  school  attendance  in  license  cities  is  1 
to  64  population.  In  no-license  cities  1 to  51  population. 

The  average  cost  of  pauperism  per  1.000  population  in  li- 
cense cities  $675.  In  no-license  cities,  $378. 

The  average  tax  rate  in  the  license  cities  is  $16.79.  In  no-li- 
cense cities  it  is  $15.70. 


TAXES  IN  OHIO  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES. 

The  tax  levy  in  Washington  county  for  1908  (wet)  was 
7.105  mills.  The  tax  levy  for  1909  (dry)  was  5.175  mills,  which 
makes  a saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  county  of  $30,000.  The 
tax  rate  in  Newcomerstown  (dry)  for  1907  was  3.9  mills;  the  rate 
for  1908  was  3.475  mills,  and  for  1909  it  was  3.435  mills.  The 
tax  levy  in  Muskingum  county  for  1908  (wet)  was  7.255  mills; 
for  1909  (dry)  it  was  6.955  mills. 

The  tax  rate  for  Pike  county  (dry)  decreased  in  1909  by  .8 
of  a mill.  Fayette  county’s  levy  for  1908  (wet)  was  6.505,  for 
1909  (dry)  it  was  6.255  mills.  The  rate  of  Washington  C.  H. 
(dry)  is  the  same.  Holmes  county  (dry)  increased  the  tax  rate 
.5  of  a mill.  Troy  (dry)  decreased  the  rate  1 mill.  Upper  San- 
dusky (dry)  decreased  the  rate  by  2.6  mills.  Wyandotte  County 
(dry)  increased  the  rate  .4 'mills. 

The  1909  tax  levy  also  shows  a decrease  of  .8  mills  in  Knox 
county  (dry);  a decrease  of  1 mill  in  Hocking  county  (dry);  a 
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decrease  of  .02  mills  in  Hancock  county  (dry);  a decrease  of  .2 
mills  in  Woodsfield  (dry);  a decrease  of  .1  mill  in  Fremont 
(dry);  a decrease  of  .2  mills  in  Carrollton  (dry);  a decrease  of 
.56  mills  in  Marion  (dry);  an  increase  of  .25  mills  in  Findlay 
(dry),  where  no  levy  for  the  general  purpose  fund  was  made 
in  1908. 

In  the  “dry”  counties  of  Delaware,  Brown,  Portage,  Perry, 
Van  Wert,  Coshocton,  Gallia,  Sciota  and  Jefferson  the  rate  for 
1909  is  the  same  as  for  1908. 

There  is  a .2  of  a mill  increase  in  Hardin,  .6  in  Monroe,  1. 
mill  in  Meigs,  1.  mill  in  Belmont,  .1  of  a mill  in  Licking,  .3  in 
Sandusky,  .4  in  Madison  (all  dry  counties.) 

Where  increases  have  been  made  officials  say  increase  is  due 
to  quadrennial  appraisement,  road  improvments  or  tuberculosis 
hospitals. 

The  rate  is  the  same  for  1909  as  for  1908  in  the  dry  towns 
of  Ravenna,  London,  Gorgetown,  Marietta,  Marysville,  Wau- 
seon,  Portsmouth  and  Middleport. 

The  following  table  shows  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
tax  rate  in  representative  Ohio  “wet”  counties  and  cities: 


WET  COUNTIES.  1908. 

Fairfield  6.755 

Franklin  4.483 

Richland  5.755 

Summit  4 455 

Putnam  5.850 

Ottawa  4.005 

Stark  . : 5 355 

Lorain  4-355 

Cuyahoga  4-955 

Seneca  (same  rate  as  last  year). 


1909. 

7-658 

4- 935 

5- 955 
4.855 
6.000 

4- 505 

6- 355 

5- 155 
5-955 


WET  CITIES.  1908. 

Cincinnati  29.600 

Cleveland  32.200 

Canton  . .. 32.000 

Toledo  (highest  in  fifteen  years) 31-455 

Shelby  (highest  in  history  of  the  town) 39.400 

Port  Clinton  35.600 

Norwalk  (increase  of  1-10  of  a mill). 

Dayton,  (same  as  last  year.  City  recently  borrowed  $106,000  to  pay 
running  expenses). 


1909. 

31.no 

33-700 

33-900 

32.005 

41.400 

37.400 


Reports  from  ten  “wet”  counties  show  that  the  tax  rate  for 
1909  increased  in  nine  and  remained  the  same  in  one.  Reports 
from  “wet”  cities  show  an  increased  tax  rate  in  seven  and  the 
same  rate  in  one.  Reports  from  twenty-two  “dry”  counties  show 
a decrease  in  six,  an  increase  in  seven  and  the  same  rate  in 
nine.  Reports  from  fifteen  “dry”  cities  and  towns  show  a de- 
crease in  six,  an  increase  in  one  and  the  same  rate  in  eight. 

In  addition  to  the  above  figures  the  tax  records  of  the  past 
few  years  show  that  in  the  following  representative  no-license 
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Ohio  cities  the  tax  rates  have  decreased  in  the  following 
amounts  since  the  saloons  were  closed: 


Newcomerstown  . 

Athens  

Washington  C.  H. 

Barnesville  

Wooster  

Wellsville  

East  Liverpool  . . , 

Millersburg  

Jamestown  

Ashland  


4.50  mills  in  3 years 
8.00  mills  in  1 year 

1.50  mills  in  2 years 
3.05  mills  in  7 years 
1.50  mills  in  2 years 

2.40  mills  in  3 years 
1.20  mills  in  1 year 
5.70  mills  in  4 years 

4.40  mills  in  6 years 
1. 75  mills  in  2 years 


“WET”  CINCINNATI’S  TAX  RATE. 

With  the  saloon  holding  the  scepter  of  power  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  the  tax  rate  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  past  tern 
years.  In  1899  the  rate  per  $1,000  was  $25.74;  f°r  1900,  $25.98; 
for  1901,  $24.82;  for  1902,  $23.18;  for  1903,  $22.70;  for  1904, 
$22.54;  for  1905,  $22.38;  for  1906,  $26.00;  for  1907,  $29.16;  for 
1908,  $29.60;  for  1909,  $31.11. 


OHIO  STATE  REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

The  closing  of  saloons  reduced  the  amount  of  taxes  re- 
ceived by  the  state  under  the  Aiken  law  for  1909  approximately 
$7,000,000,  yet  the  state  on  September  29,  1909,  had  to  its  credit 
$4>357>992-76,  and  was  out  of  debt. 

TAXES,  CRIMES  AND  INSANITY  IN  OHIO. 

The  following  table  prepared  in  1908  before  the  county 
option  law  became  operative  in  Ohio  shows  something  of  the 
relation  of  the  liquor  trffic  to  crime,  insanity,  taxes  and  credits 
in  that  state. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison  the  state  of  Ohio  is  di- 
vided into  five  divisions.  First,  Harrison  county,  which  has  been 
without  saloons  for  about  ten  years;  second,  third  and  fourth 
divisions,  which  represent  all  the  other  counties  of  the  state 
except  the  four  largest,  divided  according  to  the  proportionate 
number  of  saloons;  and  fifth,  the  four  largest  counties: 

Saloons  Felons  Insane  Taxes  Money  Credits 
per  per  per  per  per 

100,000  100,000  $1,000  Capita  Capita 


Harrison  County o o 28.8  $19-79  $4i-73  $54-24 

Second  Division  69  14  52.8  23.80  21.02  29.88 

Third  Division 159  32  65.3  28.12  18.34  24.06 

Fourth  Division  335  44  73-5  35.39  16.78  21.07 

Four  Largest  Counties  540  61  91.8  39-23  4-68  5.30 


MASSACHUSETTS  “DRY”  CITIES  AND  OHIO  “WET” 

CITIES. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  a population  of  91,886,  which  has 
been  without  saloons  for  twenty-two  years,  has  a tax  rate  of 
18.3  mills;  while  Dayton,  O.,  with  a population  of  85,333,  a large 
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supply  of  saloons  and  an  assortment  of  breweries,  has  a tax  rate 
of  25.4  mills. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  population  of  61,645,  no  saloons,  has  a 
tax  rate  of  16.4  mills;  and  Akron,  O.,  population  42,728,  con- 
spicuous for  its  supply  of  saloons  and  brewery  equipment,  has  a 
<ax  rate  of  28.2  mills. 


TAX  RATE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  CITIES. 

The  average  rate  of  taxation  in  the  license  cities  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  as  compared  with  the  average  in  the 
no-license  cities  of  that  state,  is  a remarkable  financial  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  latter  policy.  The  general  average  tax  rate 
in  the  “wet”  cities  is  larger  than  the  general  average  in  the 
“dry”  cities  by  $1.09  for  each  $1,000  assessed. 


RESULTS  OF  LOCAL  OPTION  IN  INDIANA. 

A recent  investigation  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  in  Indiana  brought  reports  from  forty-one 
“dry”  counties.  Of  these,  twenty-two  showed  a decrease  in  the 
tax  rate,  nine  showed  the  same  rate,  and  ten  showed  an  in- 
crease. Reports  from  thirty-five  “dry”  cities,  showed  a de- 
crease in  fourteen  cases,  the  same  rate  in  nine  cases,  and  an  in- 
crease in  twelve  cases. 

Reports  from  nine  “wet”  counties  showed  an  increase  in  five 
cases,  the  same  rate  in  two  cases,  and  a decrease  in  two  cases, 
while  the  report  from  ten  “wet”  cities,  showed  an  increase  in  five 
cases,  the  same  rate  in  two  cases,  and  a decrease  in  three  cases. 

The  decrease  in  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  following  “dry” 
counties  was  1 cent  for  Noble  county,  2 cents  for  Whitley  coun- 
ty, 3 cents  for  Wabash  county,  4 cents  for  Wells  county,  5 cents 
for  Fountain  county,  6 cents  for  Johnson  county,  7 cents  for 
Jay  and  Elkhart  counties,  8 cents  for  Huntington  county.  9 
cents  for  Hamilton  county,  12.65  cents  for  Newton  county.  The 
decrease  in  the  rate  for  “dry”  cities  was  1 cent  for  Rensselaer, 
2 cents  for  Delphi,  5 cents  for  Warsaw,  6 cents  for  Rushville,  9 
cents  for  Columbia  City,  30  cents  for  Decatur,  65  cents  for  Ligo- 
nier,  85  cents  for  Chirubusco.  De  Kalb  county  had  forty-one 
saloons  which  went  out  of  business  Januarj'  1st,  1909.  On  No- 
vember 19th,  1909,  six  of  the  nine  banks  of  the  county  had  on  de- 
posits $179,570.65  more  than  for  the  same  day  of  1908,  while  the 
county  was  “wet.”  This  extra  deposit  at  the  rate  of  3 per  cent, 
would  mean  an  income  of  $5,387.12,  which  is  $1,287.12  more  than 
the  entire  license  fees  of  the  saloons  paid  to  the  county. 

The  savings  deposits  in  De  Kalb  county  in  November,  1908, 
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(wet)  were  $7,891.50;  in  November,  1909,  (dry)  the  savings  de- 
posits were  $35,693.87. 


TAXATION  IN  OREGON  CITIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  tax  rates  of  the 
‘wet”  and  “dry”  cities  of  the  state  of  Oregon: 

' “Wet”  Towns. 


Name.  Pop. 

Astoria  12,000 

Baker  City 8,000 

Medford  6,000 

Oregon  City  6,000 

Hillsboro  2,500 

Average  for  the  five  “wet”  towns,  10  7-10. 

“Dry”  Towns. 

Grant’s  Pass  6,000 

Corvallis  4,000 

Albany  6,000 

Heppner  2,500 

Enterprise  1,200 

Silverton 2,000 

Average  for  the  six  “dry”  towns,  7 1-6. 


No.  of 
Saloons. 
40 
24 
9 
16 
3 


License. 
$ 500.00 

400.00 

500.00 

400.00 
2,000.00 


Tax  Rate, 
Mills. 

10 

20  2-3 
17  1-2 
6 

9 3-io 


PROHIBITION  AND  REVENUE  IN  KNOXVILLE, TEN- 
NESSEE. 


From  January  23,  1907,  to  November  23,  1907,  there  was  col- 
lected in  the  city  of  Knoxville,  from  privileges,  including  taxes 
from  one  hundred  and  fourteen  saloons,  $65,950.48.  From  Janu- 
ary 23,  1908,  to  November  23,  1908,  without  saloons,  there  wa>, 
collected  from  privileges,  $63,205.08.  During  the  same  ten 
months  of  the  “wet”  year  of  1907,  there  was  collected  in  the 
city  from  fines,  $12,094.68.  During  the  same  period  in  1908, 
without  saloons,  there  was  collected  from  fines,  $9,399.93. 

The  following  shows  the  appropriations  by  the  city  of 
Knoxville  for  the  first  year  without  saloons,  as  compared  with 
the  first  year  with  saloons: 


For  schools  

Police  department 
Fire  department  . 
Water  department 

Lights  

Streets  


1907  1908 

(Saloons.)  (No  saloons.) 
. $65,000  $106,000 

. 3S,ooo  38,000 

. 41,000  49,000 

. 13,000  15,000 

. 28,000  29,500 

. 39,000  30,000 


In  other  words,  during  the  first  “dry”  year  the  appropria- 
tions were  heavier  by  $56,500  than  they  were  the  year  before,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  city  during  1908  did  not  receive  revenue 
from  the  liquor  traffic. 
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SPECIAL  UNITED  STATES  REVENUE  TAXES  ON 


LIQUORS. 

Rectifiers  of  less  than  500  barrels  per  year  $100.00 

Rectifiers  of  500  barrels  or  more  per  year 200.00 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers  100.00 

Retail  liquor  dealers  25.00 

Wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors  50.00 

Retail  Dealers  in  malt  liquors  20.00 

Brewers  manufacturing  less  than  500  barrels  per  year 50.00 

Brewers  manufacturing  500  barrels  or  more  per  year 100.00 

Distilled  spirits,  per  gallon  1.10 

Stamps  for  distilled  spirits  intended  for  export,  each 10 

The  same,  when  affixed  to  packages  containing  two  or  more 

more  five-gallon  cans,  for  export 05 


Wines,  liquors  or  compounds  known  or  denominated  as  wine, 
and  made  in  imitation  of  champagne,  but  not  made  from 
grapes  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  liquors  not  made 
from  grapes,  currants,  rhubarb  or  berries  grown  in  the 
United  States,  but  produced  by  being  rectified  or  mixed 


with  distilled  spirits,  or  by  the  infusion  of  any  matter  in 
spirits,  to  be  sold  as  wine  or  as  a substitute  for  wine,  in 
bottles  containing  not  more  than  one  pint  per  bottle  or 

package  .10 

Same  in  bottles  of  more  than  one  pint,  and  not  more  than 

one  quart  20 

(The  same  rate  for  larger  quantities.) 

Grape  brandy  used  in  the  fortification  of  pure  sweet  wine, 

under  an  act  approved  June  7,  1906,  per  gallon 03 

Fermented  liquors  per  barrel  of  not  more  than  31  gallons..  1.00 
(Proportionate  rate  one-half,  one-third,  one-sixth  and 
one-eighth  of  barrel.) 

Fermented  liquors,  per  barrel  or  package  of  more  than  31 

gallons  and  not  more  than  63  gallons 2.00 


COST  OF  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Prohibition  in  the  District  of  Columbia  would  close  517  saloons. 
These  saloons  are  estimated  to  sell  on  an  average  $15  worth 
of  liquor  per  day.  At  313  days  to  the  year,  this  reaches  the  sum  of 
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LOSS  PROFIT 

This  represents  the  financial  saloon  drainage  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  each  year,  which  the  taxpayers  have  to  make  good. 

It  should  be  added  that  90  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
jail  get  there  through  drink. 

Of  the  occupants  of  the  workhouse,  95  per  cent  get  there  through 
drink. 


$2,427,315  annually,  taken  out  of  the  homes  of  people,  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  517  saloons. 

To  this  sum  we  will  add  the  results  of  the  criminal  calendar  as 


follows : 

To  maintain  the  jail  $ 50,000 

To  maintain  the  workhouse  95,336 

To  maintain  the  insane  asylum  275,000 

Police  and  criminal  courts  875,175 

Total  $1,295,511 

Subtracting  the  license  fees  of  the  517  saloons  at  $800 

each  413,600 

Leaves  a balance  against  the  district $ 881,911 

Add  the  annual  drink  bill  2, 427,315 

Equals  a total  amount  of  $3,309,226 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
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The  insane  asylum  reports  about  50  per  cent  get  there  through 
drink. 

The  moral  damage  of  the  517  saloons  and  their  associations  can- 
not be  estimated.— A.  M.  Brown. 


COST  OF  SALOONS  TO  WAYNE  CO.,  INDIANA. 


For  the  year  1905  one  person  out  of  every  forty-three  in  Wayne 
County,  Ind.,  received  help  from  the  county.  One  person  out  of 
every  124  was  incarcerated  in  jail  and  for  every  nine  marriages 
there  was  one  divorce  granted. 

Certain  items  of  expenses  to  the  county  during  1905  a«re  the  folr 
lowing : 

Cost  of  poor  farm ..$  7,327.80 

Township  poor  relief 11,894.29 


$19,222.09 


Insane  1,157.60 

Benevolent  institutions  1,290.00 

Orphans’  home  2,368.35 

Jurors  and  bailiffs 4,656.60 

Other  court  expenses 3,656.60 

Boarding  criminals  5,456.16 


Total ..... $37,807.40 

THE  TAX  RECORD  OF  TWO  CITIES. 

In  East  Liverpool,  O.,  in  1905  and  1906  the  tax  rate  was  15.70; 
in  1907,  the  last  year  of  the  saloon,  the  tax  rate  was  16.15;  in  1908, 
after  sixteen  months  of  no  saloons,  the  levy  is  reduced  to  15.05.  In 
Weilsville,  O.,  in  1906  the  tax  was  17.20;  eight  new  saloons  started 
and  the  next  year,  1907,  the  tax  was  increased  to  24;  in  1908,  after 
sixteen  months  of  no  saloon  the  levy  is  reduced  to  14. 

When  East  Liverpool  had  seventy-three  saloons,  the  city  did  not 
have  funds  to  buy  two  horse  collars  for  the  fire  department;  there 
was  no  food  for  the  prisoners  in  jail  because  of  the  saloons  and  the 
chief  had  to  advance  funds  to  keep  them  from  starving.  Since  the 
saloon  was  voted  out,  a new  fire  station  has  been  built,  repairs  made 
on  others,  a new  chemical  engine  added,  free  text  books  have  been 
provided  and  the  city  has  assumed  part  of  the  support  of  the  city 
hospital,  and  yet  the  taxes  are  lower. 
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MASSACHUSSETS  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOON 


Expense  o'*  Cvw  miAs  7 


(Taken  from  an  Address  Delivered  Before  the  Last  State  Legis- 
lature by  One  of  the  Members.) 

After  a year  of  careful  investigation  in  regard  to  every  crim- 
inal, the  Massachusetts  state  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  reported 
to  the  legislature  of  this  commonwealth  the  following  facts  (as  per 
Statistics  of  Labor,  pages  406  and  407)  ; 

That  75  per  cent  of  the  adult  paupers  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor. 

That  40  per  cent  attributed  their  pauperism  to  their  own  in- 
temperate habits. 

The  report  on  crime  says  (pages  408  and  409)  : 
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That  96.44  per  cent  of  all  the  adult  criminals  were  addicted  to 
the  use  of  liquor. 

That  in  84.41  per  cent  of  all  the  criminals,  the  intemperate 
habits  of  the  offender  led  to  a condition  which  induced  the  crime. 

The  report  on  the  insane  says  (pages  411  and  412): 

That  51.44  per  cent  of  all  the  adults  were  addicted  to  the 
use  ol  liquor. 

That  in  30  per  cent  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  person  led 
to  insanity. 

Upon  this  unquestioned  basis,  let  us  consider  the  expense 
to  the  state  as  the  direct  result  of  the  license  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drink,  as  taken  from  the  state  auditor’s  report  of 
1905  (1906  not  yet  being  in  print) : 

Expenses  of  paupers,  $899,269,  40  per  cent  of  which 

would  be  ...i ..$  359,707 

Expenses  of  criminals,  $891,998,  84  per  cent  of  which 

would  be  

Expenses  of  insane,  $1,606,20 7,  30  per  cent  of  which 

would  be  . .... 

The  state  paid  judges  and  district  attorneys,  $282,855, 

51  per  cent  of  which  would  be 

Value  of  buildings  for  paupers,  criminals  and  insane, 
$15,535,926,  interest  at  V/2  per  cent  would  be 
$543,757,  51  per  cent  of  which  would  be 


Making  a total  cost  to  the  state  for  the  care  of  the 
paupers,  criminals  and  insane  made  so  by  drinking 

of  intoxicating  liquors,  of 2,012,419 

The  state  received  from  the  liquor  licenses  (25  per 

cent  of  total  license  fees) 838,474 


Showing  beyond  controversy  that  the  state  made  a 

direct  loss  by  license  of  the  saloon  of $1,173,945 

Which  amount  was  borne  equally  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
license  and  no-license  districts. 

FROM  MAYOR  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  16,  1908. 
Dear  Sir:  I have  received  a letter  from  you  with  reference 

to  the  liquor  question  in  this  city,  and  beg  leave  to  reply. 


749,278 

481,862 

144,256 

277,316 
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We  are  a city  of  about  100,000  population,  and  are  now  in  our 
twenty-first  consecutive  year  of  no-license  by  vote  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  city  under  a statute  of  Massachusetts,  which  gives 
the  several  cities  and  towns  in  the  state  the  opportunity  of  local 
option  on  this  question.  The  vote  for  no-license  has  increased 
each  year  until  we  now  have  an  overwhelming  majority  for 
110-license,  persons  of  all  political  beliefs  and  different  religious 
beliefs  joining  in  this  movement  for  no-license  in  our  city. 

From  a statement  published  in  1906,  I find  that  in  1886  the 
deposits  in  the  banks  amounted  to  $1,205,959.75,  and  the  open 
accounts  numbered  21,215.  In  1906  the  deposits  amounted  to 
$2,997,463.89,  which  shows  an  increase  over  1886  of  $1,791,504.14. 
The  open  accounts  in  1906  were  47,093,  showing  an  increase  in 
new  depositors  of  about  25,878,  about  four  times  as  many  as 
in  the  license  times. 

We  have  persons  in  this  city  now  grown  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  who  have  never  seen  the  open  saloon,  and  I have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  all  good 
citizens  that  conditions  are  far  better  under  the  no-license  con- 
ditions than  they  were  formerly. 

(Signed)  Walter  V.  Wardnen,  Mayor. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.,  STATISTICS 

(Population  100,000.) 

SHOWING  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  NO-LICENSE. 

10  License  Years,  1876-1886.  15  No-License  Years,  1886-1901. 

POPULATION. 

Gain  in  ten  years 11,772  Gain  in  15  years 32,231 

Average  gain  per  year....  1,177  Average  gain  per  year 2,149 

NEW  HOMES. 

Gain  in  10  years .....1,516  Gain  in  15  years 4,448 

Average  annual  increase. ..  151.6  Average  annual  increase. . .296.5 
VALUE  OF  PROPERTY. 

Shrinkage  in  10 yrs. $3, 190, 783.00  Increase  in  15  yrs.  .$36,771,205.00 
Av.  annual  shrinkage  319,078.30  Ay.  annual  increase  2,451,413.67 
SALOON  LICENSE,  OR  TAX  ON  INCREASE  OF  PROPERTY. 
License  from  81  saloons  Tax  on  $36,771,205.00  (increase 

in  1886  $81,000,000  of  property)  in  1901  $551,568.07 

Gain. 470,568.07 
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SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS. 

1876  $4,907,597.36  1886  ... ..$  6,560,934.98 

1886  6,560,934.98  1901  .13,246,147.38 

Increase  in  10  years.  1,653,337.44  Increase  in  15  years.  6,685, 212.48 
Av.  annual  increase.  165,333.75  A v.  annual  increase  445,680.83 


BANK  DEPOSITORS. 

In  1886,  number.of  open  accounts  In  1901,  number  of  open  accounts 
were  6,587  greater  than  1876.  were  19,927  greater  than  in  1886. 

Average  annual  increase. ..  .658.7  Average  annual  gain 1,328.5 

INCREASE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1876-1886.  1886-1901. 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils  Increase  in  number  of  pupils 

during  10  years. 93  during  15  years. 750 

Average  annual  increase  dur-  Average  annual  increase  dur- 
ing 10  years 9.3  ing  15  years 50.6 

PUPILS  GRADUATED  FROM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

In  1876... ...187  In  1901 .....................  564 

In  1886  273  Increase  during  15  years  of 

Increase  during  10  years  of  no-license  291 

license 86  Average  annual  increase 19.4 

Average  annual  increase 8.6 


APPROPRIATED 


In  1876  $134,200.00 

In  1886.... 143,473.00 

Increase  .....  9,273.00 

Av.  annual  increase...  927.30 


FOR  STREETS. 

In  1886.... ...$143,473.00 

In  1901  297,258.70 

Increase  153,785.70 

Av.  annual  increase...  10,252.38 


EXPENDED  FOR  LABOR. 

In  1876........ ...$41,284.92  In  1886  ......$  70,595.60 

In  1886  .............. . 70,595.60  In  1901  132,975.63 

Increase 29,310.68  Increase  . 62,380.03 

Av.  annual  increase....  2,931.07  Av.  annual  increase...  4,158.67 

MEN  EMPLOYED  ON  STREETS. 

In  1876 ..126  In  1886 ..158 

In  1886 158  In  1901. .....325 

Increase  32  Increase  167 


“I  can  keep  no  terms  with  a vice  that  fills  our  gaols,  destroys 
the  comfort  of  home  and  the  peace  of  families,  and  debases  and 
brutalises  the  people  of  these  islands.” — Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coleridge. 
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WHOSE  BUSINESS  DOES  PROHIBITION  HURT? 

OUT  OF  THE  AVERAGE  DOLLAR  SPENT 


FOR  LIQUOR 


FOR  OTHER  M F D PRODUCTS 


WOULD  IT  HURT  YOUR  BUSINESS  IF  THE  $2,000,000,000  SPENT 
ANNUALLY  FOR  LIQUOR  WERE  SPENT  FOR  OTHER  PRODUCTS  INSTEAD? 


DOES  IT  PAY? 


MILWAUKEE’S  DRINK 
BILL  $21,250,000. 


SALOON 
LICENSE  REV. 
S403.800. 


HON.  S.  E.  NICHOLSON, 
Secretary  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America. 
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PART  IV. 

THE  LIQUOR  TRADE  AND  CRIME. 


CRIME  IN  ALABAMA  CITIES. 


The  following  table  shows  the  decrease  in  crime  in  Ala- 
bama cities  for  the  “dry”  year  of  1908  as  compared  with  the 
“wet”  year  of  1907: 

De- 


Birmingham,  population  38,413;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Dadeville,  population  2,000;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Bessemer,  population  10,000 ; drunk 

All  offenses  

New  Decatur,  population  8,000;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Talladega,  population  7,000;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Roanoke,  population  3,000;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Anniston,  population  20,000;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Alexander  City,  population  2,000;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Carrollton,  population  600;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Tuscaloosa,  population  8,000;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Columbiana,  population  1,200;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Decatur,  population  4,800;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Sylacanga,  population  2,500;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Piedmont,  population  2,000;  drunk 

All  offenses  . . . . 

Union  Springs,  population  3,500;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Attalla,  population  2,500;  drunk 

All  offenses  . . 

Fayette,  population  800;  drunk 

All  offenses  t : . . 

Cullman,  population  3,000 ; (6  months  by  compari- 
son) drunk  

Birmingham,  population  125,000;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Nineteen  communities,  population  201,200;  drunk.... 
All  offenses  


1907. 

1908. 

crease. 

2,428 

745 

1,683 

11,8x2 

7,333 

4,479 

54 

11 

43 

238 

9i 

147 

643 

144 

499 

2,835 

1,774 

1,061 

183 

50 

133 

657 

278 

379 

564 

45 

519 

963 

3i9 

644 

118 

3i 

87 

374 

254 

120 

1,251 

165 

1,086 

3,864 

1,283 

2,581 

36 

1 1 

25 

167 

64 

103 

6 

2 

4 

34 

12 

22 

207 

73 

134 

884 

434 

450 

10 

2 

8 

36 

11 

25 

47i 

123 

348 

1,548 

639 

909 

260 

18 

242 

267 

20 

247 

62 

45 

17 

125 

78 

47 

46 

17 

29 

216 

78 

138 

218 

20 

198 

375 

109 

266 

80 

4 

76 

141 

20 

121 

65 

28 

37 

2,428 

745 

1,683 

11,812 

7,333 

4,479 

6,830 

1,536 

5,294 

24,044 

12,907 

ii,I37 

CRIME  AND  DEPENDENCY  IN  “WET”  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  minority  report  of  the  commission  created  by  the  leg- 
islature of  New  Jersey  to  investigate  the  causes  of  crime  and 
dependency,  and  the  relation  of  the  liquor  traffic  thereto,  shows 
the  following: 

The  depletion  of  the  surplus  of  the  state  in  six  years,  end- 
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ing  with  1908,  was  $1,500,000,  or  an  average  of  $250,000  per  day. 
During  the  same  six  years  the  official  records  show  an  expendi- 
ture for  dependency  and  crime  of  $7,089,877.97,  or  an  average 
of  $1,350,000  per  day.  This  is  an  increase  of  $500,000  in  six 
years. 

During  the  same  six  years,  the  expenditure  of  the  state  for 
dependency  and  crime  has  averaged  32.25  per  cent,  of  its 
income,  and  in  1908  the  expenditure  for  these  purposes  reached 
36.35  per  cent,  of  the  state’s  income.  The  percentage  of  crimes 
on  the  dockets  due  to  liquor  directly  and  indirectly,  in  Tren- 
ton, was  sixty-five;  in  Patterson,  sixty-three;  in  Newark,  sev- 
enty-two; in  East  Orange,  sixty;  in  Perth,  sixty;  in  Amboy,, 
fifty-five;  in  Bayonne,  sixty;  in  Camden,  seventy-two. 


ILLINOIS  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOON. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  official  reports  of 
1906.  The  counties  of  the  state,  for  the  purposes  of  this  com 
parison,  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  number 
of  saloons  contained  in  these  counties  per  100,000  of  the  popu 
lation. 


Classes  of 
Counties 
(Saloons  per 
100,000). 

Average  Numoer 
of  Saloons 
per  100,000  j 

Admitted  to  Jail 
per  1100,000 

Inmates  of  Peni- 
tentiary per  100,000 

Inmates  in  Reform 
and  St.  Charles 
Schools  per  100,00) 

Insane  in  Asylums 
and  Almshouses 
per  100,000 

Percentage  of 
School  Attendance 

Average 
Tax  Rate 

Taxes  Collected 
per  Capita 

Divorces 
per  100,000 

Class  I 
(0-100  Saloons 
per  100,000) 
50  Counties 

46 

.206 

33 

20 

203 

78 

4.59 

8.72 

84 

Class  II 
(100-200  saloons 
per  100,000) 

30  Counties. 

143 

347 

47 

27 

218 

72 

4.71 

10.34 

97 

Class  III 
(200  or  more 
Saloons  per 
100, 00X 
22  Counties 

■■ 

392 

435 

60 

28 

250 

66 

5.06 

11.34 
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INDIANA  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOON. 

The  following  table  shows  at  a glance  the  relation  of  the 
saloon  to  homicides,  suicides,  insane,  felonies  and  drunks  in 
the  state  of  Indiana,  before  so  many  of  the  counties  voted  “dry.”- 
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The  ninety-one  counties  of  the  state  are  divided  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  table,  into  five  groups,  each  county  being  classi- 
fied, as  will  be  seen,  according  to  the  number  of  saloons  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  in  .the  county: 

(Figures  from  1906  official  records.) 


I St 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

Div. 

Div. 

Div. 

Div. 

Div. 

Number  of  counties  in  group. 

3 

33 

29 

21 

6 

Saloons  per  100,000 

Homicides  per  100,000 

60 

142 

259 

568 

3 

4 

6 

7 

Suicides  per  100,000  

8 

11 

11 

20 

Insane  per  100,000 

34 

33 

37 

89 

Felonies  per  100,000 

Drunks  per  100,000  (Eleven 

33 

months 

38 

49 

43 

107 

ending  Sept.  30,  1907) 

.......  64 

394 

450 

546 

1,010 

The  following  table  for  all  the  counties  of  Indiana,  classi- 
fied according  to  the  number  of  saloons  in  each  county,  shows 
the  relation  of  the  saloon  to  criminal  costs,  divorces,  education, 
pauperism  and  county  indebtedness:  (Figures  from  1906  offi- 

cial records.) 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

Div. 

Div. 

Div. 

Div. 

Div. 

Number  of  counties  

• 3 

33 

29 

21 

6 

Percentage  criminals  boarded 

. 100 

188 

224 

340 

636 

Divorces  per  100,000 

Percentage  in  school  of  school  age. . 

. 112 

102 

118 

151 

236 

. 81 

78 

72 

69 

5i 

Percent,  sentenced  to  Boys’  school.. 

. 100 

132 

143 

171 

373 

Paupers  per  100,000  (Aug.  31,  1907) 

. 84 

125 

n5 

113 

154 

County  debts  per  capita $ 

1. 01 

$2.27 

$2.82 

$i-95 

$8.52 

CRIME  IN  BOSTON. 

The  record  of  the  Boston  municipal  criminal  courts,  shows  a 
•total  of  43,257  cases  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  3,  1909,  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  5,780  cases.  Of  that  total  29,094  cases  were  of 
-drunkenness,  an  increase  of  2,312  cases. 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA,  “WET”  AND  “DRY.” 


The  police  record  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  shows  the  following 
number  of  cases  for  each  month  during  the  “wet”  year  of  1907, 
and  the  “dry”  years  of  1908  and  1909: 


1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

January  .... 

68 

31 1 August  

570 

293 

309 

February  . . . 

128 

219  September  .. 

593 

309 

329 

March  

132 

345  October  

729 

289 

357 

April  

527 

149 

335  November  . . . 

298 

278 

May 

422 

125 

309  December  . . . 

833 

437 

251 

June 

150 

284 

— 

— 

■■  ■ - 

July  

486 

272 

303  Totals  .... 

2,650 

3,630 
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CRIME  IN  SALOON  RIDDEN  NEW  YORK. 

New  York  city  with  her  12,500  saloons,  shows  the  follow- 
ing crime  record  for  seven  years: 


Offense.  1901.  1902.  1903.  1904.  1905.  1906.  1907. 

Grand  larceny 3,441  3>*54  4>6n  5, 031  5>48i  6,134 

Burglary .. . 1,764  1.544  1.904  2,279  2,319  3,1  *7 

Robbery  577  5*9  534  530  620  523  578 

Arson  27  19  48  34  49  24  32 

Homicide  403  463  561  602  71 1 869  843 

Felonious  assault 1,233  1,406  1,906  2,261  2,810  3,375  3,823 

Intoxication 35,394  29,437  45,369  43,372  44,085  39,249  36,469 

Drunk,  disorderly 7,442  5,828  8,027  7,611  8,231  8,500  8,318 

All  offenses: 

Males  107,629  117,436  143,190  140,139  158,470  157,284  172,252 

Females  26,120  28,500  32,681  35,741  39,886  31,918  31,867 


The  average  annual  revenue  which  New  York  City  receives 
from  the  saloons  is  $5,860,052.64.  The  average  annual  cost  of 
the  police  force  alone  in  the  city  is  $13,423,851.00. 


THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  AND  CRIME  IN  OHIO. 

The  record  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  shows  that  for  the  four 
months  ended  September  1,  1908,  (with  saloons)  there  were 
five  hundred  and  thirty-four  arrests  of  which  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  were  for  drunkenness;  ninety-six  were  for  loitering; 
fifty-two  were  for  assault  and  battery;  and  forty-three  were  for 
petit  larceny.  The  record  for  the  same  period  of  1909  (without 
saloons)  shows  that  there  were  only  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
arrests  of  which  ninety  were  for  drunkenness;  forty-two  for 
loitering;  forty-one  for  assault  and  battery;  and  eighteen  for 
petit  larceny. 

The  records  of  Warren,  Ohio,  show  that  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1908  (wet)  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
arrests  for  drunkenness  and  twenty-nine  for  assaults.  For  the 
same  period  of  1909  (dry)  the  records  show  eighty  arrests  for 
drunkenness  and  twelve  for  assaults. 

The  total  arrests  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1908  (wet)  were  two  hundred  and  seventy-two,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  for  drunkenness;  thirty- 
seven  for  safe-keeping;  and  thirty-nine  for  assaults.  For  the 
same  period  of  1909  (dry)  the  total  number  of  arrests  was  two 
hundred  and  fourteen,  of  which  fifty-nine  were  for  drunken- 
ness; eleven  for  safe-keeping;  and  twelve  for  assault. 

In  Steubenville,  Ohio,  from  January  1,  1908,  to  November 
26,  1908,  (wet)  there  were  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-four 
arrests,  of  which  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  for 
drunkenness.  During  the  same  period  of  1909  (dry)  the  total 
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number  of  arrests  was  five  hundred  and  sixty,  of  which  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  were  for  drunkenness. 

Zanesville’s  record  shows  four  hundred  and  twenty-two 
arrests  for  the  first  quarter  of  1908  (wet)  of  which  number  two 
hundred  and  one  were  for  drunkenness.  For  the  same  period 
of  1909,  the  total  arrests  were  one-seventy-four,  of  which  fifty- 
six  were  for  drunkenness. 

The  record  of  Athens,  Ohio,  shows  that  for  the  year  ended 
July  1,  1907,  (wet)  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  ar- 
rests for  drunkenness  while  the  number  for  the  year  ended  July 
1,  1908,  was  only  fifty-one. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness in  other  “dry”  Ohio  towns  for  the  first  quarter  of  1908, 
(wet)  as  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1909  (dry) : 


1908.  1909. 

Zanesville  v 201  56 

Fremont  28  4 

Mt.  Gilead  10  o 

New  Lexington  11  o 

Waverly  21  1 

Cambridge  84  13 

Georgetown  13  4 


The  following  table  shows  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  in 
Ohio  cities  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1908  (wet)  and  for  the 
same  period  in  1909,  (dry) : 


Urbana  . . 
Coshocton 
Middleport 
Marietta  . 
Ashtabula 
Troy 


[908. 

52 

159 

38 

96 

3i5 

82 


Portsmouth  ; 245 


1909. 

26 

77 

15 

37 

191 

25 

89 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  in  “wet” 
Ohio  cities  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1908  as  compared  with 
the  first  eight  months  of  1909: 


CANTON—  1908. 

Drunkenness  472 

Assault  and  disturbing  the  peace 127 

LANCASTER— 

Drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct 72 

TIFFIN— 

Drunkenness  68 

Assault  9 

faafe  keeping  (drunks)  22 

FOSTORIA — 

Drunkenness  154 

MANSFIELD— 

Drunkenness  190 

Drunk  and  disorderly  30 


1909. 

735 

182 

241 

88 

i5 

77 


248 

46 
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TOLEDO— 
Drunkenness  . . 
Disturbance  . . 
DAYTON— 
Drunkenness  . 
Disturbance  . . 
CINCINNATI— 
Drunkenness  . 
Disturbance  . . 


925  i,332 

292  300 

77 1 798 

153  162 

2,295  All  average 

2,30s  27.4  per  day. 


ARRESTS  IN  OKLAHOMA.  

In  six  smaller  cities  of  Oklahoma,  Watonga,  Geary,  Black- 
well,  Newkirk,  Kingfisher  and  Perry,  during  nine  months  under 
license  and  local  option,  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness 
amounted  to  319;  for  disturbing  the  peace,  223;  for  other  causes, 
192;  a total  of  734.  In  these  same  cities  during  the  nine  months 
of  prohibition  the  arrests  were  as  follows:  For  drunkenness,  60; 
for  disturbing  the  peace,  66;  for  other  causes,  108;  total,  234.  In 
other  words,  the  total  number  of  arrests  dropped  from  734  to 
234  during  a short  period  of  time.  In  a group  of  seven  larger 
cities,  El  Reno,  Lawton,  Enid,  Ponca,  Guthrie,  Alva  and  Wood- 
ward, the  total  number  of  arrests  during  nine  months  under 
license  amounted  to  3,572.  During  nine  months  under  prohibi- 
tion there  were  only  1,436  arrests. 


CRIME  AND  LIQUOR  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  following  table  shows  something  of  the  relation  of  the 
liquor  traffic  to  crime  in  the  state  of  Washington.  The  figures 
represent  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  state  prison  at  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  and  their  habits  of  life  before  they  were  sent  to 
the  penitentiary: 

On  hand  Received  Discharged  On  hand 
Oct.  1,  during  during  Sept.  30, 
1906.  2 years.  2 years.  1908. 


Temperate  218  121  122  217 

INTEMPERATE  619  733  556  796 

Moderate  3 ...  ...  3 

Total  840  854  678  1,016 


This  further  table  indicates  the  habits  of  those  received  at 
the  penitentiary  between  October  1st,  1908,  and  June30th,  1909: 

On  hand  Received  Discharged  On  hand 
Oct.  1,  during  during  June  30, 


1908.  9 mos,  9 mos.  1909. 

Temperate  217  41  36  222 

INTEMPERATE  796  297  166  9 27 

Moderate  3 ...  ...  3 

Total  1,016  338  202  1,152 
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It  costs  $225,000  each  year  to  maintain  the  state  peniten- 
tiary at  Walla  Walla. 


A LEAF  FROM  AN  OLD  TENNESSEE  LEDGER. 

The  following  table  shows  something  of  the  cost  of  the 
liquor  traffic  to  certain  “wet”  counties  of  Tennessee,  before  these 
counties  passed  into  the  prohibition  column: 

In  the  years  1905-6  there  were  1,350  prisoners  sent  to  the 
state  prison.  The  twelve  “wet”  counties,  with  a population  of 
601,623,  furnished  851  of  this  number,  or  one  prisoner  for  every 
707  of  their  population.  The  other  eighty-four  counties,  with  a 
population  of  1,418,993,  furnished  499,  or  one  for  every  2,844  of 
their  population,  which  is  little  more  than  4 to  1 from  the  “wet” 
counties. 


List  of  Comparisons  of  Some  “Wet”  and  “Dry”  Counties. 


County. 

1 

Population. 

Criminal 

Costs. 

Per  Capita. 

Sullivan  

Wet 

24,935 

$ 1,268.41 

5-i 

Hawkins  

Dry 

24,267 

603.42 

2.6 

Greene  

Dry 

30,596 

549-23 

1.8 

Campbell  

Wet 

17,317 

3,863.56 

22.4 

Sevier  

Dry 

22,021 

443-63 

2.0 

Union 

Dry 

12,894 

238.01 

1.9 

Knox  

Wet 

74,302 

8,045.41 

10.9 

Blount  

Dry 

19,206 

93I.i6 

4.9 

*Roane  

Dry 

22,738 

2,688.20 

11.8 

Hamilton 

Wet 

61,695 

12,283.69 

. 19-9 

Marion  

Dry 

17,281 

439-35 

2.6 

Davidson 

Wet 

122,815 

19,104.32 

15-3 

Hickman  

Dry 

16,367 

567-65 

3-5 

Shelby  

Wet 

153,557 

31,588.42 

14.4 

Fayette  

Dry 

29,701 

771.00 

2.6 

*Roane  County  is  a mining  county  and  has  been  cursed  by  the  jug  trade. 


ARRESTS  IN  DECATUR,  ILL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  in 
Decatur,  111.,  for  the  last  nine  months  the  city  was  “wet”  as 
contrasted  with  the  first  nine  months  the  city  was  “dry”: 

Dry  Wet 
1908-9.  1907-8. 


First  month  (May)  14  69 

Second  month  (June)  22  95 

Third  month  (July)  3*  81 

Fourth  month  (August)  30  94 

Fifth  month  (September)  24  69 

Sixth  month  (October)  45  91 

Seventh  month  (November)  47  102 

Eighth  month  (December)  35  98 

Ninth  month  (January)  24  35 

Total  for  nine  months 272  734 
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RECORD  OF  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Statistics  comparing  last  year  of  license,  May  1,  1907,  to 
May  1,  1908,  with  first  year  of  no-license,  May  1,  1908,  to  May 
1,  1909: 

Greater 
Under 
License, 

No-License.  License.  Per  Cent. 


Police  Records. 

Total  arrests  4,122 

Drunkenness  1,843 

Assault  263 

Disturbing  the  peace  109 

Neglect  and  non-support  87 

Larceny  255 

Discharged  without  arraignment  (or  first  offend- 
ers, so-called,)  1,231 

Total  women  arrested  360 

Drunkenness  81 

(116  of  the  360  arrests  of  women  under  no- 
license were  for  illegal  liquor  selling.) 

Commitments  to  Summer  Street  Jail  for  drunken- 
ness   21 1 

Patients  in  alcoholic  ward,  city  hospital 144 

Deaths  from  Alcoholism  from  Board  of  Health 

records  6 

Deaths  from  all  causes  2,120 


6,265 

3,924 

389 

210 
1 12 
343 

2,823 

416 

255 


646 

274 

30 

2,560 


52 

113 

48 

92 

28 

34 

129 

16 

215 


206 

90 


400 

20 


No-License,  License. 

National  Bank  clearings  $79,231,641  $79,227,864 

Total  amount  deposited  in  savings  banks 10,224,600  10,151,110 


NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE’S  RECORD. 

As  a result  of  the  operation  of  the  prohibition  law,  though 
poorly  enforced,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  crime  decreased  for  the 
first  three  months  under  prohibition  as  compared  with  the 
same  months  of  1908,  under  license,  as  follows: 


Other 


1908. 

Drunk. 

Offenses. 

Total. 

July  

816 

1,058 

August  

958 

1,190 

September  

755 

1,034 

753 

2,529 

3,282 

Other 

1909- 

Drunk. 

Offenses. 

Total. 

July  

589 

701 

August  

612 

826 

September  

580 

852 

598 

1,781 

2,379 

RECORD  OF  VIRGINIA  COUNTIES. 

During  the  month  of  November,  1906,  the  clerks  of  a num- 
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ber  of  county  courts  in  the  “Northern  Neck”  of  Virginia  gave 
the  following  figures  in  answer  to  inquiry: 


Counties. 

Mathews  

Middlesex  

Northumberland 
Gloucester  . . . . 
Lancaster  


Population.  Population. 

White  Colored 

. . . 5,000  3,000 

2,925  5,325 

. ..  5,680  4,166 

. . . 6,220  6,608 

. . . 4,058  4.891 


White.  Colored. 
In  Jail.  In  Jail. 


Total 


23,883  23,990 


RECORD  OF  LYNN,  MASS. 

Lynn  under  license  May  1,  1907,  to  May  1,  1908,  compared 
with  Lynn  under  no-license  May  1,  1908,  to  May  1,  1909: 


Total  arrests  

Drunkenness  

First  drunkenness 

Delirium  tremens 

Idle  and  disorderly  .... 

Insane  

Malicious  mischief 

Nonsupport 

Disturbances  suppressed 

All  larcenies 

All  assaults 

All  commitments 


License. 

No-Lice 

6,408 

3,4io 

4,323 

1,642 

i,3i9 

640 

41 

7 

11 

3 

41 

27 

27 

7 

88 

54 

345 

155 

216 

138 

358 

284 

1,520 

420 

RECORD  OF  DANVILLE,  VIRGINIA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  record  of  arrests  in  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  “wet”  and  “dry”: 

Total 

Assaults.  Drunks.  Arrests.. 

May  1,  1907,  to  April  30,  1908  (wet) 511  1,265  3,407 

May  1,  1908,  to  April  30,  1909  (dry) 402  447  2,086 


Excess  of  wet  over  dry  period  . . 
Percentage  of  excess  of  wet  over  dry 


109 

27 


818 

183 


1,321 

63 


RECORD  OF  GREENVILLE  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  record  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  dispensary  sys- 
tem in  Greenville,  N.  C.,  shows  fines  in  the  mayor’s  court  of 
$210.88.  For  the  first  six  months  under  prohibition,  the  fines 
amounted  to  $23.15.  Under  the  dispensary  the  arrests  for 
drunkenness  were  ninety,  under  prohibition  twenty.  The  total 
arrests  under  the  dispensary  for  six  months  were  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight;  under  prohibition  seventy-four. 
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RECORD  OF  LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


The  following  table  shows  the  police  record  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  for  five  months  of  1908,  (wet)  and  the  same  months  of 
1909  (dry) : 


1908. 

Total. 

Disorderly. 

Drunks 

Larceny. 

March  

68 

52 

3i 

April  

92 

52 

28 

May 

104 

25 

32 

June 

89 

37 

28 

July  (31)  

549 

153 

50 

21 

1,821 

505 

216 

140 

1909- 

March  

39 

3i 

16 

April  

177 

56 

7 

13 

May  

238 

82 

28 

13 

June 

77 

9 

17 

fuly  (is) 

36 

7 

11 

1,061 

290 

82 

70 

CRIME  RECORD  IN  RICHMOND,  VA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  number  of  ar- 
rests in  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  “wet”  period  of  1906-07,  and  the 
“dry”  period  of  1908-09: 


1906-07 — Drunkenness  602 

1908-09 — Drunkenness  74 

Decrease  under  Local  Option  528 

1906-07 — Breach  peace 107 

1908-09 — Breach  peace 68 

Decrease  39 

1906-07 — Concealed  weapons  23 

1908-09 — Concealed  weapons  4 

Decrease  19 

1906-07 — Vagrancy  14 

1908-09 — Vagrancy  7 

Decrease 7 

Total  for  1906-07  746 

Total  for  1908-09  153 

Decrease  593 


Total  arrests  above  causes,  1906-07 — Under  saloons,  746;  without  saloons, 
153.  Total  decrease,  593. 


RECORD  OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Sunday  closing  went  into  effect  in  Stockton,  March  i,  1908. 
On  February  1,  1909,  it  had  been  in  effect  eleven  months. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness and  disturbances,  for  eleven  months  ending  February  1, 
1908,  and  for  the  same  period  ending  February,  1909: 
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Month. 
March  . . . . 

April 

May  ...... 

June 

July 

August  . . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December  . 
January  . . 

Totals 


1907-8. 

1908-9. 

Dec. 

. 20 

5 

15 

• 24 

4 

20 

• 23 

2 

21 

. 28 

4 

24 

■ 19 

8 

11 

, 21 

5 

16 

■ 31 

6 

25 

• 19 

6 

13 

. 20 

■ 5 

15 

• 23 

5 

18 

. II 

6 

5 

• 239 

56 

183 

THE  RECORD  OF  SHREVEPORT,  LA. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  for  vari- 
ous causes  in  Shreveport,  La.,  for  January  1909,  “dry”  as  com- 
pared with  January  1908,  “wet”: 


Cause  of  Arrest. 

Assault  and  battery  

Disorderly  and  disturbing  the  peace 

Drunk  and  down  . . . , . 

Drunk  and  disorderly  

Larceny  

Suspicious  characters  

Vagrants  


January, 

1909. 

9 

7 

3 


10 

9 

9 


January, 

1908. 

20 

23 

24 

14 

33 

35 


67 


COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA’S  RECORD. 

The  police  court  record  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  shows  some- 
thing of  the  difference  in  crime  under  the  prohibition  regime 
last  summer,  and  under  the  dispensary  system: 

Each  of  the  dates  August  9,  16,  23,  as  used  in  the  followng 
table,  fall  on  Monday,  and  these  dates  are  used  in  this  connec- 
tion because  of  the  fact  that  as  a rule  the  largest  number  of 
cases  comes  on  that  date. 

The  following  table  speaks  for  itself: 


DURING  PROHIBITION 


Date — 1909. 
August  9 
August  16 
August  23 


UNDER  DISPENSARY. 


August  2 

August  30  

August  31,  Tuesday 

September  1,  Wednesday 
September  6,  Monday  . . 
September  15,  Monday  .. 


Total  No.  No.  Drunk 
of  and 

Cases.  Disorderly. 


23 

5 

15 

5 

18 

4 

52 

27 

64 

36 

50 

30 

40 

18 

45 

21 

39 

9 

Comparing  a total  week  of  dispensary  with  a total  week  un- 
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der  prohibition  and  taking  the  week  beginning  August  16,  in 
which  there  were  practically  no  interference  with  blind  tigers, 
we  have: 

UNDER  PROHIBITION. 


August  16,  Monday  15  7 

August  17,  Tuesday  11  4 

August  18,  Wednesday  13  3 

August  19,  Thursday  5 2 

August  20,  Friday  1 7 4 

August  2 1,  Saturday  8 1 

Total 69  21 

UNDER  DISPENSARY. 

September  6,  Monday  45  21 

September  7 8 1 

September  8 13  8 

September  9 6 3 

September  10  13  3 

Septembern  12  6 

Total 97  42 


The  dispensary  opened  for  two  hours  on  August  28,  during 
which  time  $2,700.00  worth  of  whiskey  was  sold,  and  the 
largest  number  of  cases  on  the  docket  on  Monday,  August  30th, 
was  due  to  this  special  opening.  In  addition  to  the  increase  of 
crime  generally  by  the  opening  on  August  28th,  there  were 
two  homicides  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  said  to  have  been  due 
to  liquor. 


LESS  CRIME  UNDER  NO-LICENSE. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  in  the  counties  of  Virginia 
show  that  in  46  no-license  counties  in  that  state,  the  criminal 
expenses  of  1906  averaged  82  mills  per  capita;  in  the  26  modified 
license  counties  the  same  expenses  averaged  91  mills  per  capita; 
and  in  the  saloon  counties  the  same  expenses  averaged  139 
mills  per  capita.  The  criminal  expenses  of  the  “dry”  cities  aver- 
aged 21 1 mills  per  capita,  while  those  of  the  “wet”  averaged  410 
mills  per  capita.  In  the  five  strongest  “dry”  counties  of  the 
state,  the  average  criminal  expenses  were  45  mills.  In  the  five 
strongest  whisky  counties  the  average  per  capita  was  296  mills. 
In  46  “dry”  counties  of  the  state  there  was  one  prisoner  for 
every  5,122  of  the  population  In  the  28  “wet”  counties  there  was 
one  prisoner  to  every  2,913  of  the  population. 

ARRESTS  UNDER  LICENSE  AND  NO-LICENSE. 

Five  Massachusetts  cities  changed  their  policy  in  regard  to 
the  liquor  question  in  1895,  and  the  following  table  shows  the 
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average  arrests  per  month  in  these  five  cities  during  the  period 
of  license  and  no-license  respectively: 


Average  number  of  arrests 
for  drunkenness  during  per- 
iod of— 

License.  No-License. 


Haverhill  81.63  26.50 

Lynn  315.00  117.63 

Mpdford 20.12  13.25 

Pittsfield  93.25  36.75 

Salem  140.50  29.63 


Total  650.50  223.76 


The  official  reports  of  the  city  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  showed 


a marked  diminution  of  drunkenness  under  no-license  as  fol- 
lows : • f ^ 


No-License 

1899-1900. 


Total  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  year..  221.0 
Proportion  per  1,000  of  population  for 

such  arrests  9.4 


License  No-LicenSe 
1900-01.  1901-02. 

634.0  i79*o 

27.0  7.6 


A COMPARISON  OF  CALIFORNIA  CITIES. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  in  1904  had  25  saloons.  Riverside,  Cal., 
with  the  same  population,  did  not  possess  so  much  as  a single 
dramshop. 

The  comparative  figures  given  herewith  for  that  year  are 
decidedly  significant: 


Santa  Barbara. 
(Wet.) 

Riverside. 

(Dry.) 

Population  

11,000 

11,000 

Assessed  valuation  

$6,586,433 

$7,019,905 

Number  of  saloons 

25 

0 

Number  of  city  police  

8 

5 

Total  number  of  arrests 

892 

333 

Number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness. . . . 

269 

7i 

No.  of  arrests  for  disturbing  peace. . . . 

155 

34 

Number  of  arrests  for  vagrancy 

281 

148 

Number  cases  tried  in  police  court.  . . . 

355 

135 

Received  from  saloon  licenses 

$7,500 

0 

City  tax  rate  

$1.30 

$1.10 

Taxes  collected  at  above  rate  

$85,623 

$77,2x8 

Deposited  in  savings  banks 

$121,325 

$199,351 

Number  of  churches  (Protestant) 

9 

21 

Number  of  scholars  in  public  schools. 

1,400 

1,898 

Number  of  grocery  stores *.  . . . 

16 

19 

Number  of  meat  markets 

5 

8 

Number  of  clothing  stores 

3 

6 
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IOWA  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOON. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  con- 
victs in  the  state  prisons  of  Iowa  for  one  year: 


Penitentiary  Inmates. 

Anamosa — 432  at  59c  per  day  per  capita,  annually $93,031.20 

Ft.  Madison — 454  at  52c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 86,169.20 

Total,  886  $179,200.40 


If  eighty  per  cent  of  crime  is  due  directly  or  indirectly  to 
intoxicating  liquors,  the  amount,  in  this  case,  chargeable  to  the 
liquor  traffic  of  Iowa,  is  $143,360.32. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  keeping  the  inmates 
of  the  state  insane  hospitals: 


Insane  Hospital  Inmates. 

Cherokee — 893,  at  43c  per  day  per  capita,  annually $140,156.35 

Clarinda — 1,070,  at  34c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 132,787.00 

Independencell — 1,163,  at  39c  per  day  per  capita,  annually.. 165,563.05 

Mt.  Pleasant — 19 1,  at  33c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 23.005.95 


Total,  3.317  $461,512-35 


If  60  per  cent  of  the  insane  owe  their  condition  to  liquor, 
the  state  should  charge  up  to  the  liquor  traffic  for  the  insane 
patients,  $276,907.41. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  keeping  the  inmates 
in  the  reformatories  of  Iowa: 

Reformatory  Inmates. 


Davenport — 531,  at  30c  per  day  per  capta,  annually $58,344.50 

Eldora — 608,  at  42c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 93,206.40 

Glenwood — 1,102,  at  38c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 152,847.40 

Mitchellville — 767,  at  49c  per  day  per  capita,  annually I37.I77-95 


Total,  3,008  $441,576.25 


If  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  delinquents  in  these  institutions 
owe  their  condition  to  liquor,  the  state  should  charge  up  against 
the  Iowa  liquor  traffic,  $220,788.12. 

The  cost  of  keeping  the  inmates  in  the  state  hospital  of 
Iowa  is  $20,352.40.  The  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  these 
institutions  which  is  chargeable  to  the  liquor  traffic,  is  $661,- 
408.25,  or  more  than  $1.00  per  capita  for  every  voter  in  the  state 
of  Iowa. 


A TALE  OF  TWO  COUNTIES. 

The  following  table  shows  something  of  the  conditions  in 
two  southern  Illinois  counties. 

Edwards  county  is  without  saloons.  In  fact  it  has  not  had 
a saloon  for  forty  years.  Alexander  county,  in  which  is  located 
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the  city  of  Cairo,  has  always  had  saloons,  and  it  is  perhaps 
as  completely  rum  ridden  as  any  county  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 


RECORD  OF  BOULDER.  COLORADO. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness for  the  last  five  months  of  the  saloon  regime,  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  five  months  of  the  “dry”  policy. 


1906  and  1907. 
Town  wet  from 

1907  and 

1908. 

For  the  5 months 
immediately  pre* 

October  to  February. 

Town  “ 

‘Dry.” 

ceding  the 

“dry  era.” 

October 17 

October 

6 

May 

November 11 

November. . . 

6 

June 

December 19 

December  . . . 

6 

July 

29 

January 4 

January  

4 

August  . . . . 

February n 

February 

4 

September. . 

Total 62 

Total 

26 

Total 

CRIME  AND  FREE  LIQUOR  IN  PARIS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  and  the  number  of 
licenses,  the  amount  of  alcohol  manufactured,  and  the  mur- 
derers brought  to  justice  and  the  murderers  not  brought  to  jus- 
tice, the  suicides  and  the  cases  of  insanity  in  Paris  since  the 
passage  of  the  law  providing  for  free  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors: 


1881.  1905. 

Number  of  licenses 367,829  473.593 

Hectoliters  of  alcohol  manufactured 1,822,000  2,609,000 

Murderers  brought  to  justice 182  274 

Murderers  not  brought  to  justice 344  495 

Suicides  6,741  8,932 

Cases  of  insanity 47,858  71,547. 
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The  Massachusetts  Investigation. 

There  are  no  general  official  data  from  which  anything  like  a 
correct  estimate  may  be  made.  The  only  data  which  are  absolutejy 
official  are  those  which  were  obtained  by  two  official  investigations- 
in  Massachusetts.  One  of  these  investigations  was  made  by  the 
nine  criminal  courts  of  Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts,  in  1880,. 
and  the  other  was  made  by  the  .Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor,, 
under  the  direction  of  the  legislature,  in  1895.  Both  practically 
demonstrated  the  same  facts,  the  last  investigation  varying  only 
1 per  cent  in  the  amount  of  crime  traceable  directly  and  indirectly 


to  the  liquor  traffic. 

DIRECT  RESULTS 

The  first  investigation  shows  the  following: 

Number  of  court  sentences  for  drunkenness 12,221 

Number  for  selling  liquor  without  license 68: 

Number  for  all  other  crimes 4,608 

Total  number  of  court  sentences  for  the  year 16,897' 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  almost  73  per  cent  of  all  crimes 
committed  during  the  year  were  directly  chargeable  to  the  liquor 
traffic. 

INDIRECT  RESULTS 

A further  investigation  by  the  same  courts  and  persons  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  of  the  4,608  sentences  for  “other  crimes” 
referred  to  above,  2,097  of  the  offenders  were  under  the  influence- 


of  liquor  when  the  offenses  were  committed. 

This  gives  us  then  another  table: 

Number  of  court  sentences  foi*  drunkenness  (direct) 12,221 

Number  for  selling  iiquor  without  license  (direct) . . 68 

Number  where  criminals  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor 

when  crime  was  committed 2,097 

All  other  cases 2,511 


Total  1 6,897 


Thus  it  is  shown  in  this  official  investigation  that  of  all  offenses 
committed,  more  than  85  per  cent  were  traceable  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  liquor  traffic. 
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THE  1895  INVESTIGATION. 

The  investigation  of  1895  resulted  as  follows: 

Out  of  2 6,672  crimes  committed  in  Massachusetts  during  that 
year,  22,514  were  committed  by  criminals  who  acknowledged  that 
their  intemperate  habits  led  to  a condition  which  induced  the 
crime,  and  21,873  confessed  to  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
when  the  crime  was  committed. 

In  other  words,  84.41  per  cent  of  all  the  26,672  crimes  were 
due  to  intemperate  habits  and  82  per  cent  were  committed  while 
"he  criminal  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

CRIME  IN  NEW  YORK 

“During  the  last  year  there  were  28,519  commitments  to  the 
jails,  and  3,615  to  the  penitentiaries  for  intoxication.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  include  many  thousand  others  for  the  same  offense 
punished  by  a fine,  which  was  paid  before  commitment.  It 
would  appear  that  one-half  of  the  convictions  in  the  criminal 
courts  of  the  state  are  for  this  single  offense.” — Report  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  on  Prisons  for  1903. 

FROM  HIGH  AUTHORITY 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. — Judge  Alton  G.  Dayton,  of  the  Federal 
Court,  while  on  the  bench  today,  declared  the  liquor  business  and 
dishonesty  are  inseparable,  and  asserted  75  per  cent  of  the 
crimes  arise  from  the  saloon.  He  said: 

“I  have  said  it  and  I again  proclaim  it,  that  no  man  can  be 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquor  qnd  be  honest.  He  will  taxe  the 
last  dollar  of  a drunken  man,  kick  him  out  and  send  him  on  to 
a drunkard’s  grave.  They  study  dishonesty,  and  come  into  court 
and  perjure  themselves  to  avoid  punishment.  We  don’t  license 
any  man  to  rob,  steal  or  murder,  but  you  can  take  the  licensed 
saloons  generally  of  the  country  and  the  murders  committed 
under  the  sale  of  liquor  will  average  one  murder  for  every 
saloon  in  the  country.” 

THE  OHIO  PENITENTIARY  DEBTOR  TO  LIQUOR 

Columbus,  Ohio,  April  24,  1903. 

The  records  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary  show  that  1,250  persons 
have  been  received  into  this  institution  during  the  last  eighteen 
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months.  That  of  these,  930  acknowledge  themselves  to  have 
been  intemperate,  viz.,  that  they  used  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage. 

Of  the  930  thus  described,  325  of  them  declare  that  intoxi- 
cating liquor  was  the  direct  cause  of  their  crimes,  and  if  they 
had  been  sober,  the  crimes  would  not  have  been  committed  and 
that  they  would  not  be  in  the  prison.  The  average  term  of  sen- 
tence of  these  325  persons  is  three  and  one-sixth  years ; the  aggre- 
gate sentence  of  the  whole  number,  barring  thirteen  life  sen- 
tences, is  1,031  years. 

It  will  be  noted  that  thirteen  of  these  have  life  sentences. 
The  records  also  show  that  the  average  cost  of  the  conviction  of 
the  prisoners  received  during  the  last  three  months  is  $144.44 
each.  .This  may  be  taken  as  an  average  for  the  year.  The 
annual  report  for  the  last  fiscal  year  shows  that  the  average 
cost  for  maintenance  for  each  prisoner  to  the  state  is  $176.63. 

Respectfully  yours, 

D.  J.  Starr,  Chaplain  and  Librarian. 

DRINK  AND  CRIME 

Rev.  George  Warren,  chaplain  of  the  Missouri  penitentiary, 
says  that  out  of  2,279  convicts  in  the  prison  at  the  time  he  made 
an  investigation,  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  came  there 
directly  through  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  that  5 per  cent  of 
the  remainder  came  there  indirectly  from  the  same  cause.  That 
is,  2,000  of  the  convicts  in  the  Missouri  penitentiary  are  the 
result  of  the  licensed  liquor  traffic  in  that  state. — St.  Louis 
Christian  Advocate,  October  28,  1903. 

CRIME  IN  LICENSE  AND  NO-LICENSE  CITIES 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  1506  shows  that  in  the  thirty-three  cities  of  the 
state  the  average  number  of  crimes,  “other  than  drunkenness,” 
i'or  each  1,000  population  committed  during  that  year  were  14.61 
in  license  cities  and  12.37  in  no-license  cities. 

CRIME  IN  PORTLAND  AND  BOSTON 

Boston,  Mass.,  is  the  nearest  large  city  to  Portland,  Me., 
says  Clinton  N.  Howard,  a three-hour  ride  on  a good  train. 
It  has  the  most  stringent  system  of  regulation  and  the  highest 
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license  of  any  large  city  in  the  country. 

For  every  10,000  of  the  population,  Boston  has  426  arrests 
for  drunkenness,  and  Portland  has  84. 

It  costs  Boston  $3  per  capita  to  police  the  city,  and  Port- 
land $1.05. 

It  costs  Boston  29  cents  per  capita  for  jails,  and  Portland 
2 cents. 

And  comparing  prohibition  Maine  with  licensed  Massachu- 
setts, for  every  10,000  population  Massachusetts  has  33  criminals 
in  the  penitentiary  and  Maine  has  13. 

So  that  prohibition  Maine  shows  only  one-third  of  the  crim- 
inality of  licensed  Massachusetts. 

DRUNKENNESS  IN  LICENSE  AND  NO-LICENSE  CITIES 

The  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  report 
conditions  in  the  thirty-three  cities  of  that  state  for  the  year 


1906  as  follows: 

(For  Each  1,000  Population.) 

Number  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  no-license  cities 14.47 

dumber  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  license  cities 33.18 


In  other  words,  for  every  100  cases  of  drunkenness  in  no- 
license pities,  there  were  233  cases  in  the  license  cities  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  population  being  considered. 

FROM  MAYOR  OF  EMPORIA,  KAN. 

Emporia,  Kan.,  April  24,  1908. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  conditions  in  Emporia  under  no-license 

are  very  gratifying.  More  or  less  liquor  is  sold  surreptitiously 
and  in  violation  of  the  law.  Some  is  sold  under  the  law,  but 
outside  the  evident  intent  of  the  law,  but  the  amount  of  such 
sales  all  taken  together  is  very  small  for  a town  of  10,000  people. 
We  have  very  little  intemperance.  Our  police  pick  up  from 
two  to  five  drunken  men  each  month.  Usually  the  names  that 
appear  on  the  police  docket  from  month  to  month  are  the  same. 

Our  town  is  especially  free  from  crime,  and  we  feel  that  the 
condition  is  much  better  than  it  would  be  if  liquor  were  sold 
freely.  The  liquor  law  is  as  well  enforced  as  any  of  our  laws. 
Popular  government  can  fail  only  in  those  communities  where 
the  people  are  either  overtly  or  tacitly  lawless.  Where  the 
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majority  of  people  are  actively  in  favor  of  law  enforcement, 
democracy  cannot  fail.  I believe  that  our  people  will  hold  in 
the  matter  until  liqucr  selling  and  all  other  practices  that 
corrupt  or  impoverish  any  part  of  the  community  will  be  effect- 
ively prohibited.  V ours  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Glotfelter,  Mayor. 

ALCOHOLIC  AREAS  AND  CRIME 


The  following  table,  compiled  by  T.  N.  Kelynack,  M.  D.,  shows 
that  the  incidence  of  homicides  and  assaults  increases  progressively 
as  we  pass  from  the  less  to  the  more  alcoholic  areas : 


AREAS 

Homicides  and 
Assaults 

Drunkenness 

Attempted 

Suicide 

Agricultural  counties  . . . 

116.33 

226.3 

3.46 

Mining  districts  .... 

237.34 

1,091.2 

2.43 

Manufacturing  towns  . . 

265.73 

479.8 

6.42 

Seaports . . 

409.73 

990.6 

10.56 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTY  REPORT 

The  investigation  of  the  committee  of  fifty  resulted  in  the 
securing  of  the  following  information,  which  is  published  in  the 
report  of  that  committee  on  “The  Economic  Aspect  of  the  Liquor 
Problem.”  The  total  number  of  cases  reported  to  the  committee 
was  13,402. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  CRIME. 

(From  13,402  Cases  Reported.) 

No.  Percent.  No.  Percent. 


Intemperance  alone  

2.261 

16.87 

Intemperance  and  unfavorable  en- 
vironment   

677 

5.05 

Intemperance  and  lack  of  indus- 
trial training  

479 

3.57 

Intemperance,  unfavorable  envi- 
ronment and  lack  of  industrial 

training  

477 

3.56 

Intemperance,  lack  of  industrial 
training  and  unfavorable  envi- 
ronment   

285 

2.13 

Total  cases  in  which  intemperance  was  the 
sole  or*  predominating  cause 


4,179 


31.18 
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CAUSES  OF  CRIME  (Cont.) 

No.  Per  cent.  No.  Per  cent. 

648  4.84 

461  3.44 


420  3.13 

499  372 


268  2.00 


219  1.63 


Total  cases  in  which  intemperance  was  a 

contributing  cause 2,515 


Total  cases  in  which  intemperance  ap- 
peared as  a factor 6,694 

Unfavorable  environment  alone 986 

Lack  of  industrial  training  alone.... 959 

Unfavorable  environment  and  lack  of  industrial 

training  1,576 

Lack  of  industrial  training  and  unfavorable  en- 
vironment   998 

Crimes  not  induced  by  any  of  these  causes....  2.189 


Total  13,402 

In  June,  1907,  the  Stocking  of  Norway  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  national  constitution  which,  after  1908,  permits  all  women 
over  twenty-five  years  of  age  to  exercise  the  right  of  franchise 
in  national  elections.  The  only  requirement  is  that  each  woman 
who  votes  shall  pay  an  income  tax  on  at  least  $133  in  the  cities 
and  $84  elsewhere. 


18.76 


49.94 

7.36 

7.16 

11.76 

7.45 

16.33 


100.00 


Unfavorable  environment  and  in- 
temperance   

Unfavorable  environment,  lack  of 
industrial  training  and  intem- 
perance   

Unfavorable  environment,  intem- 
perance and  lack  of  industrial 

training  

Lack  of  industrial  training  and  in- 
temperance   

Lack  of  industrial  training,  intem- 
perance and  unfavorable  envi- 
ronment   

Lack  of  industrial  training,  un- 
favorable environment  and  in- 
temperance   
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ALCOHOL  AND  CRIME  IN  EUROPE. 

These  highly  suggestive  figures  are  closely  paralleled  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  European  nations.  Thus  Dr.  William  C.  Sullivan,  Medical 
Officer  in- His  Majesty’s  service,  says:  “Personal  investigation  di- 

rected to  this  matter  in  the  English  prisons  indicated  that  about  60 
percent  of  graver  homicidal  offenses  and  about  82  percent  of  minor 
crimes  of  violence  could  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  influence  of 
alcoholism.  In  the  graver  cases  this  influence  was  almost  always 
due  to  chronic  intoxication,  except  in  some  instances  where  an  initial 
abnormality  of  mind  had  created  a special  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  alcohol.  In  the  less  serious  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  as  many 
as  15  percent  of  the  criminals  acted  under  the  influence  of  merely 
casual  drunkenness.” 

“As  far  back  as  1834,”  says  Dr.  T.  N.  Kelynack,  editor  of  the 
British  Journal  of  Inebriety,  “a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  declared  that  to  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  was  due  ‘the 
spread  of  crime  in  every  shape  and  form.’  Later  testimony,  (includ- 
ing that  of  numerous  Select  Committees  and  Royal  Commissions) 
has  affirmed  the  same  contention.  The  Rev.  Canon  J.  W.  Horsley, 
formerly  chaplain  to  His  Majesty’s  Prison  at  Clarkenwell,  estimates 
that  75  percent  of  crime  as  he  has  seen  it  in  prison  work  may  be 
‘directly  or  indirectly  attributed  to  intemperance,’  and  so  experienced 
an  observer  as  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes  endorses  the  statement  that 
‘75  percent  of  crime  is  in  some  way  connected  with  drink.’”  In 
Scotland,  according  to  a report  of  the  President  of  the  Prison  Com- 
mission, 90  percent  of  the  inmates  of  correctional  institutions , are 
directly  or  indirectly  the  victims  of  alcohol.  Of  53,000  persons 
arrested  for  minor  offenses  in  the  year  1896,  almost  three-fourths 
were  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  taken  into  custody.  In 
Ireland,  it  is  similarly  estimated  (according  to  Baer  and  Laquer) 
that  from  75  to  90  percent  of  offenses  against  the  law  owe  their 
origin  to  the  use  of  alcohol. — Henry  Smith  Williams,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D. 

“Experience  serves  to  prove,  that  the  worth  and  strength  of  a 
state  depends  far'  less  upon  the  form  of  its  institutions  than  upon 
the  character  of  its  men,  for  the  nation  is  only  the  aggregate  of 
individual  conditions,  and  civilization  itself  is  but  a question  of  per- 
sonal improvements.”— S.  Smiles.  . 
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NUMBER  OF  CRIMINAL  DRUNKS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

41*  YEAR 
OF  LICENSE 
1900. 


3&BYEAR 
OF  LICENSE 
1905  . 


2*®  YEAR 
OF  LICENSE 
1904  . 


I 537 


1 5!  YEAR 
OF  LICENSE 
1903. 


LAST  YEAR  OF 
NO  LICENSE 
1902 

473 


i 


THE  VALUE  OF  NO-LICENSE. 

COMPARATIVE  ARRESTS  FOR  DRUNKENNESS 

The  Same  Massachusetts  Cities  Under  License  and  JVo ‘License 
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The  Chicago  Tribune  says:  “The  8,000  Commissioner  Wadlin  reported  to  the  Massa- 

saloons  of  Chicago  contribute  75  per  cent  of  chusetts  legislature  in  1896  that  96  per  cent 

the  criminals  and  cost  the  city  $5,125,000  for  the  of  the  adult  criminals  in  that  state  were  so 

care  of  the  saloon  products.”  because  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
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ONE-THIRD  OF  ALL  ARRESTS  ARE  FOR  DRUNKEN- 
NESS. 

The  official  reports  from  the  largest  cities  of  the  United 
States  show  that  more  than  one-third  of  all  arrests  made  are  for 
drunkenness. 

There  are  382  persons  out  of  every  10,000  arrested  and  lodged 
in  jail  each  year,  according  to  census  bureau  figures.  The  fig- 
ures, which  are  based  on  an  investigation  of  conditions  in  the 
158  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  during  1907,  show  also 
that  35  per  cent,  of  all  arrests  are  made  for  drunkenness. 


PROHIBITION  AND  CRIME  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness in  different  Oklahoma  cities  for  the  last  nine  months  of 
license,  and  the  first  nine  months  of  prohibition: 


Prohi- 

Prohi- 

Town. 

License. 

bition. 

Town. 

License. 

bition. 

Lawton 

231 

7i 

Kingfisher  

59 

4i 

Cherokee  

6 

3 

Enid  

223 

Chandler  

33 

El  Reno  

141 

Medford  

10 

4 

Elk  City  

173 

69 

Watonga  

127 

49 

Sayre  

76 

47 

Geary  

97 

20 

Perry  . . , 

70 

Shawnee  

2,067 

L353 

Ponca  City  .... 

146 

Stillwater  

88 

67 

Newkirk  

l65 

13 

Pawnee  

80 

12 

Blackwell  

41 

f A Q 

Alva  

187 

57 

Total  

2,983 

Guthrie  

650 

454 

RECORD  OF  LEWISTOWN,  PA. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness in  Lewistown,  Pa.,  from  March  to  October,  1909,  (dry) 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1908,  (wet): 


Month. 
March  . . 

April  

May  .... 

June  

July  .... 
August  . . 
September 
October  . 


Under 

Under 

License. 

No-License. 

1908. 

1909. 

Arrests. 

Arrests. 

2 

3 

0 

2 

5 

6 

1 

Total  eight  months 


24 
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RECORD  OF  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunk- 


enness  and 

all  causes 

in  Jacksonville, 

111.,  for 

the  first 

eight 

months  of 

1909,  (dry) 

as  compared 

with  the 

corresponding 

months  of-  1907,  (wet) : 

All  Causes. 

Drunkenness. 

1907. 

1909. 

1907. 

1909. 

January  . 

95 

25 

20 

5 

February 

65 

28 

19 

3 

March  . . 

38 

35 

15 

3 

April  . . . 

37 

12 

12 

5 

May  .... 

80 

28 

21 

5 

June  . . . . 

33 

23 

8 

July  .... 

64 

36 

22 

9 

August  . . 

80 

36 

l8 

8 

566 

233 

150 

46 

THE  SALOON  AND  CRIME  IN  TEXAS. 

The  following  facts  from  three  representative  counties  in 
Texas  indicate  something  of  the  relation  of  the  saloon  to  the 
tax  problem  of  that  state: 

Harris  County  (Anti-Prohibition.) 

Tax  rate  66J4  cents  upon  the  $100  valuation  of  property. 
Bonded  debt  about  three  million  dollars.  Number  of  saloons 
415.  Average  annual  excise  saloon  tax  paid  the  county  is  about 
$8o>ooo.  Annual  railroad  tax  paid  county  is  about  $48,781,  and 
total  county  taxes  last  year  were  $339,946.66.  The  number  of 
cases  in  police  court  and  justice  courts  of  the  city  of  Houston, 
for  drunkenness,  abusive  language,  assaults,  etc.,  average  448 
per  month,  of  a total  of  5,376  per  annum.  The  criminal  court  of 
Harris  county  is  in  session  32  weeks  per  annum,  divided  into 
four  terms  of  eight  weeks  each,  and  now  has  upon  its  docket 
320  cases  for  all  grades  of  crime  from  assaults  up  to  murder,  in- 
cluding theft,  burglary  and  robbery.  Two  district  courts  are 
kept  busy  disposing  of  civil  cases. 

With  $108,781  of  taxes  derived  from  railroads  and  415  sa- 
loons, Harris  county  has  a larger  tax  rate  than  any  prohibition 
county  and  about  double  of  that  of  a majority  of  the  176  prohibi- 
tion counties  which  have  no  saloon  tax,  and  but  few  of  them  have 
a large  railroad  tax.  Nearly  all  of  the  prohibition  counties  are 
out  of  debt,  but  Harris  county  has  a large  bonded  debt. 

But  the  rate  of  county  taxation  paid  by  citizens  of  Harris 
county  outside  of  the  city  of  Houston  is  very  low  when  com- 
pared to  the  combined  city  and  county  taxes  which  citizens  of 
Harris  county  have  to  pay  to  reside  in  the  city  of  Houston  for 
the  rate  of  city  taxes  is  $1.70.  and  adding  to  this  the  county  tax 
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of  66^4  cents,  makes  a total  of  $2.36^4  which  must  be  paid  by  all 
citizens  who  own  property  in  the  city.  This  does  not  include 
state  taxes. 

Total  value  of  city  property  is  $60,268,660,  and  its  bonded 
debt  is  $4,000,000.  Its  revenue  from  saloon  excise  tax  from 
January  1,  1909,  to  September,  1909,  collected  is  $23,051.20.  But 
this  saloon  tax  will  not  pay  the  costs  of  crime  produced  by  the 
salooqs,  therefore  it  is  evident  that  taxation  will  increase  in- 
stead of  diminish. 

Armstrong  County  (Prohibition.) 

Rate  of  taxation  reduced  since  prohibition  to  19  cents  on 
the  $100  valuation  of  property.  Only  one  person  arrested  for 
crime  since  January  1,  1909.  District  court  averages  about  five 
days’  session.  Jail  empty  most  of  the  time.  County  out  of 
debt  and  has  money  in  the  treasury.  Business  improving  all 
the  time  and  imigration  filling  up  the  county. 

Brown  County  (Prohibition.) 

Rate  of  taxation,  since  prohibition,  has  been  lowered  from  76 
cents  to  25  cents  on  the  $100  valuation.  Brown-wood,  the  coun- 
ty seat,  has  spent  nearly  one  million  dollars  the  past  year  in 
public  improvements  and  the  county  is  out  of  debt  and  money 
in  the  treasury.  Bank  deposits  more,  and  business  better  than 
it  was  during  saloon  days;  and  crime  of  all  grades  has  decreased 
sixty  per  cent. 

Lamar  County  (Prohibition.) 

Tax  has  been  reduced  under  prohibition  from  87  cents  to  48 
cents  upon  $100  valuation  of  property.  Crime  of  all  grades  de- 
creased at  least  eighty  per  cent.  Bank  deposits-  and  business 
generally  increasing. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  PA.,  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE 
SALOON. 


Criminal  expenses  for  1908  $25,820.81 

Expenses  for  paupers  19,241.43 


If  only  30  per  cent  of  the  crime  and  250  of  the  poverty  are 
chargeable  to  the  liquor  traffic,  it  means  a criminal  expense 
chargeable  to  liquor  of  $7,746.24,  and  a poverty  expense  charge- 
able to  liquor  of  $4,810.36,  making  a total  chargeable  to  liquor  for 
these  two  items,  of  $12,556.60. 

The  total  revenue  from  licenses  in  the  county  is  $6,650.  Of 
this  amount,  $2,750  goes  to  the  state,  leaving  in  the  county  fund 
only  $3,900.  In  other  words,  for  every  dollar  the  liquor  traffic 
pays  in  revenue  to  the  county,  it  costs  in  crime  and  poverty, 
$3-2i. 
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If  80  per  cent  of  the  crime  is  chargeable  to  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  50  per  cent  of  the  poverty,  the  liquor  traffic  in  this  county 
would  be  justly  charged  with  $20,656.64  for  crime,  and  $9,620.72 
for  poverty,  making  a total  of  $30,277.36,  or  $7.76  expense  to  the 
tax  payers  for  every  $1.00  in  revenue  which  the  county  receives. 


THE  RECORD  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  following  shows  the  receipts  of  the  city  of  New  York 
in  excise  taxes  for  1908: 

New  York  County $3,793,504-98  Richmond  $ 89,490.97 

Kings 1,761,693.91  

Queens  249,189.55  Net  total  $3,893,884.39 

The  following  shows  the  expenditures  on  account  of  crime, 
poverty  and  degeneracy  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  same 
year: 


Police  $14,350,499.49 

Public  Charities  2,287,944.59 

Bellevue  and  allied  hospitals  926,202.00 

Department  of  Corrections  1,175,145  50 

Coroners  157,300.00 

Courts — Magistrate,  Police,  Special,  Etc 1,673,620.00 

Charitable  Institutions  4,167,349.40 


Total  $24,738,060.98 


As  has  been  conservatively  estimated,  50  per  cent  of  the 
crime  degeneracy  and  poverty  is  chargeable  to  the  liquor  traffic. 
The  traffic  cost  the  city  of  New  York  for  these  three  purposes, 
$12,369,039.49.  In  other  words,  the  city  treasurer  of  New  York 
paid  out  for  the  evils  resulting  from  the  liquor  traffic,  $6,475,- 
146.10  more  than  the  city  received  in  revenue  from  the  traffic. 


STATISTICS  OF  LARGEST  UNITED  STATES  CITIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  retail  liquor  sa- 
loons, the  average  number  of  arrests  for  intoxication,  the  aver- 
age number  of  arrests  for  all  causes,  and  the  cost  of  the  police 
force  in  the  four  largest  United  States  cities: 

New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Boston. 

Jan.  1,  1903,  populaton 3,682,159  1,800,000  1, 335, 000  573,879 

Total  number  police  force 7,707  2,780  2,902  1,214 

Average  annual  cost  of  force. . .$11,566,680  $3,300,000  $2,500,000  $1,600,000 

Average  number  of  arrests 145,164  75, 000  62,000  39,078 

June  30,  1902,  average  arrests  for 

intoxication  71, 573  32,482  30,428  19,511 

Licensed  retail  liquor'  saloons .. . 10,821  6,740  1,737  980 
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REMARKABLE  SHOWING  OF  BROCKTON,  MASS. 

From  1897  to  1898  Brockton  tried  prohibition.  The  next 
year  she  returned  to  license,  and  followed  this  with  another 
year  of  prohibition.  We  have  sandwiched  these  years  together 
in  their  order.  A more  striking  argument  for  the  no-license 
principle  could  not  well  be  made  than  is  here  derived  from 
two  particulars  only: 

ARRESTS  FOR  DRUNKENNESS 


Under  no-license,  1897-98. 453 

Under  license,  1898-99. . . 1,627 

Under  no-license,  1899-1900 455 

INCREASED  VALUATION 

Under  no-license,  1897-98 S 968,811 

Under  license,  1898-99  444,481 

Under  no-license,  1899-1900 1,241,884 


Part  V.  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  AND  PAUPERISM 

»T,he  official  investigation,  by  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of 
statistics  of  labor,  under  the  direction  of  the  legislature,  in 
1895,  showed  the  relation  of  the  liquor  habit  to  pauperism  as 
follows: 

Total  number  of  inmates  of  almshouses.. 3,230 

Number  whose  condition  was  due  to  personal  use  of  liquor.  .1,274 
Number  whose  condition ' was  due  to  use  of  liquor  by 

parents  ...  156 

Number  whose  condition  was  due  to  use  of  liquor  by 

guardians  99 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  3,230  cases,  1,529,  or  47  per  cent, 
were  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  liquor  habit. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  which  were  acknowledged,  the 
investigation  also  disclosed  the  following: 

Number  of  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  2,108 
Number  having  both  parents  intemperate  1,550 

LIQUOR  AND  PAUPERISM 

In  Michigan,  a license  state,  there  are  76  poorhouses,  with 
3,096  paupers  in  84  counties,  or  309  paupers  for  each  100,000 
population. 
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In  Maine,  there  are  but  163  paupers  to  each  100,000  popu 
lation. 

In  Kansas,  44  out  of  the  106  counties  do  not  have  a single 
pauper  in  the  poorhouse. 

COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTY  REPORT 

The  following  table,  which  is  condensed  from  the  figures  given 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifty  on  the  “Liquor  Problem 
in  Its  Relation  to  Pauperism,”  is  the  latest  report  of  general 
character.  This  table  covers  the  information  which  the  committee 
was  able  to  secure  from  an  investigation  which  had  to  do  with 
d total  of  8,420  inmates  of  almshouses : 


PAUPERS  IN  ALMSHOUSES  DUE  TO  LIQUOR 


PERSONAL  HABITS. 

HABITS  OF  OTHERS. 

C ondition  Due 
to  Personal  Use 
of  Liquors 

Cause  of  Con- 
dition not 
Reported 

Condition  due 
to  intemperate 
habits  cf  others 

Cause  of  Con- 
dition not 
Reported 

Males  . . . . 

2.236 

227 

327 

1,709 

Females  . . . 

529 

221 

408 

892 

Totals  . . . 

2,765 

448 

735 

2,601 

Per  cent  . . . 

32.84  | 

5.32 

8.73 

30.89 

PAUPERISM  IN  LICENSE  AND  NO-LICENSE  CITIES 

From  the  twenty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
state  board  of  charity,  we  gather  the  following  statistics  for  the 
thirty-three  cities  of  Massachusetts  in  1906: 

COST  TO  MAINTAIN  POOR  DEPARTMENT 


Cost  per  1,000  population  in  license  cities $675.00 

Cost  per  1,000  population  in  no-license  cities 378.00 


The  cost  of  pauperism  in  license  cities  is  therefore  79  per 
cent  greater  than  in  no-license  cities. 

RECORD  OF  COLCHESTER,  VT. 

In  the  year  ending  February  1,  1903  (prohibition),  Colchester 
had  fifteen  convictions  for  drunkenness. 

In  the  year  ending  February  1,  1904  (license),  Colchester  had 
114  convictions  for  drunkenness. 
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In  the  year  ending  February  1,  1906  (license),  Colchester  had 
281  convictions  for  drunkenness. 

Cost  of  pauper  department  for  year  ending  February 

1,  1903  (prohibition) $2,681.91 

Cost  of  pauper  department  for  1904  (license) 3,539.74 

Cost  of  pauper  department  for  1905  (license) 3,989.51 

Cost  of  pauper  department  for  1906  (license) ...  7,672.21 

Excess  in  three  years  of  license  over  prohibition.. 6,860.70 

Other  excesses  paid  on  justice  orders,  state  treasury, 

attorneys,  miscellaneous 2,332.82 

Making  a total  excess  paid  by  the  town  on  account  of 

the  saloons 9,193.52 

Total  cash  received  from  license  fees  in  three  years....  6,600.00 
Net  loss  to  the  town  in  the  three  years 2,593.52 


HOMES  OWNED  IN  STATES 

(From  U.  S.  Census  Report,  1900.) 


STATES 

Entire  Number 
in  State 

Number  Owned 
by  Families 

Per  Cent 

New  Jersey 

408,993 

136,055 

53 

Maryland 

239,837 

90,702 

37 

Virginia  (mostly  dry)  . . . 

360,749 

170,574 

47 

Delaware 

39,007 

13,641 

34 

West  Virginia  (mostly  dry)  . 

183,780 

98,469 

' ' . 53 

Massachusetts 

604,873 

206,127 

34 

Connecticut 

200,640 

76,855 

38 

Maine  (dry) 

161,588 

102,537 

63 

Vermont  (dry) 

80,559 

47,751 

59 

New  Hampshire  (dry)  . . . 

96,534 

50,593 

52 

Rhode  Island 

92,735 

26,009 

28 

Nebraska 

217,990 

120,705 

55 

South  Dakota 

82,290 

56,785 

69 

Missouri 

646,872 

322,244 

49 

North  Dakota  (dry)  . . . 

66,360 

49,163 

74 

Kansas  (dry) 

3 19,4^2 

183,286 

57 

Iowa  (mostly  dry)  .... 

476,710 

282,760 

59 

These  three  groups  form  a fair  basis  for  comparison  and  show 
conclusively  that  those  states  which  were  “dry”  or  “mostly  dry’ 
tvhen  these  figures  were  compiled  by  the  census  bureau  (1900) 
had  a much  larger  per  cent  of  families  who  owned  their  own 
homes  than  did  the  “wet”  states. 
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PAUPERISM  UNDER  LICENSE  AND  NO=LICENSE 
A Comparison  in  New  England 

Of  the  six  states  that  compose  the  New  England  group,  Maine 
is  under  prohibition;  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  are  over  three- 
fourths  dry  under  the  local  option  laws;  more  than  one-half  of  the 
territory  of  Massachusetts  is  dry  under  the  local  option  law  of  that 
state,  while  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  the  larger  part  of 
the  area  is  under  license,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  live 
in  saloon  territory.  The  two  states  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Islahd  are  the  best  representatives  of  license  states  in  New  England, 
while  Maine  is  the  only  prohibition  state  in  the  group. 

The  latest  comparative  official  figures  (January  i,  1905)  disclose 
some  most  interesting  comparisons  between  Maine  and  these  two 
license  states. 

On  January  1,  1905,  there  were  in  the  state  of  Maine  1,124 
paupers  in  almshouses,  or  163  paupers  for  every  100,000  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  State  of  Connecticut  on  the  same  date  there  were 


2,330  paupers  in  alms- 
houses. or  256  for  every 
100,000  of  the  popu- 
lation, while  in  Rhode 
Island  there  were  829 
paupers  in  almshouses, 
or  196  for  every  100,000  of 
the  population. 


These  figures  are  based 
on  the  population  of  the 
states  according  to  the 
1900  census,  and  speak 
for  themselves. 


The  other  states  of  the 
New  England  group  tell 
practically  the  same  story 
in  proportion  to  the  con- 
dition of  license  or  no 
license. 


Connecticut  Pauperism.  Maine  Pauperism. 
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Part  VI.  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  AND  INSANITY 

Alcohol  was  a cause  of  insanity  in  21.66  per  cent  of  the 
cases  admitted  to  public  insane  hospitals  in  Massachusetts  in 
1906,  according  to  the  report  of  the  s'tate  board  of  insanity. 
If  the  same  percentage  holds  true  for  other  inmates  of  the 
hospitals,  there  were  in  Massachusetts,  in  1906,  2,190  insane  per- 
sons whose  insanity  was  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  drink.  Their 
support  cost  the  state  not  far  from  $600,000.  Among  the  in- 
sane criminals,  alcohol  was  given  as  a cause  of  insanity  in 
47.22  per  cent. 

MASSACHUSETTS  BUREAU  REPORT 

As  a result  of  the  investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor,  in  Massachusetts,  we  have  the  following  for  the 
years  in  which  the  investigation  was  made. 

Total  number  of  insane  1836 

Number  where  cause  could  not  be  ascertained  330 

Total  number  considered  in  investigation 1506 

Number  where  insanity  was  caused  by  personal  use  of 

liquor  383 

Number  where  insanity  was  caused  by  use  of  liquor  by 

parents 20 

Number  where  insanity  was  caused  by  use  of  liquor  by 
others  123 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  1506  cases  investigated,  526, 
or  35  per  cent,  were  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  use  of 
liquors. 

INTEMPERANCE  AND  INSANITY 

DeCloiiston,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  report  (1890)  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  the  physician  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh 
Asylum,  said: 

“Taking  the  admissions  to  the  West  House  alone — that  is, 
working  people  chiefly — and  confining  the  inquiry  to  men  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  sixty,  the  chief  wage  earning  period  of 
life,  I find  that  fifty-three  of  the  total  of  124,  or  42.7  per  cent, 
were  of  those  in  w'hich  alcoholic  excess  was  assigned  as  the 
predisposing  or  existing  cause.” 
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DEGENERACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  from  the  United  States  census  report  shows 
the  number  of  insane,  idiotic  and  other  defectives  in  the  United 
States: 


1850.  i860.  1870.  1880. 

Defectives  50, 994  68,451  98,484  251,698 

Total  populaton  23,191,876  33.443, 321  38,558,771  50,155,783 


This  table  shows  that,  while  the  population  doubled  in 
thirty  years,  the  number  of  defectives  increased  400  per  cent. 
The  increase  of  population  from  1870  to  1880  was  30  per  cent, 
and  the  increase  of  the  defectives  during  the  same  period  was 
155  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  in  i860  there  was  one  defective  to  1,310  of 
the  population;  in  1870  there  was  one  to  1,100  of  the  population; 
in  1880  there  was  one  to  570  of  the  population. 

The  official  statistics  show  an  increase  of  300  per  cent  in 
insanity  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and 
the  same  increase  has  maintained  in  the  proportion  of  imbe- 
ciles and  epileptics.  At  this  rate,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  would  become  universally  defective  in  265  years. 


' INSANITY  AND  LIQUOR  IN  TEXAS. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Daniel,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  says  that  the  population 
of  Texas  in  the  forty-five  years  preceding  1904,  increased  504 
per  cent,  and  that  the  insane  in  Texas  for  the  same  period  in- 
creased 6,800  per  cent,  a ratio  of  13.7  to  1.  In  i860  there  were 
fifty  insane  people  in  Texas  and  their  maintenance  cost  the  state 
$12,000.  These  figures  are  from  a public  and  published  address 
by  Prof.  M.  L.  Graves,  M.  D.,  University  of  Texas,  late  Superin- 
tendent Southwestern  Insane  Asylum,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

“In  1909  there  were  5,000  insane  in  Texas  (500  in  jail  for  lack 
of  asylum  accommodations),  and  the  cost  to  the  state  for  the 
five  years  to  1904  was  $3, 555, 000,  an  average  of  $707,000  a year. 
For  1904  alone  the  cost  was  $784,000.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  the  Comptroller’s  books. 

According  to  Dr.  Graves,  60  per  cent  of  the  insane  in  Texas 
is  the  result  of  alcohol  directly  and  by  hereditary  transmission; 
while  Dr.  B.  M.  Worsham,  Superintendent  of  the  Austin  (Texas) 
Insane  Asylum,  puts  it  at  95  per  cent. 

Statistics  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Gregory,  Superintendent  State  Insane 
Asylum  at  Terrell,  Texas,  shows  that  in  twenty-two  asylums 
in  sixteen  states  the  cause  of  insanity  of  46.75  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
sane is  alcohol. 
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INSANITY  AND  ALCOHOL  IN  FRANCE. 

Official  figures  compiled  by  the  French  minister  of  the  in- 
terior show  that  of  the  total  71,551  insane  persons,  the  insanity 
of  9,932,  or  13.88  per  cent,  was  credited  to  alcoholic  excess.  Of 
these,  7,062  were  males  and  2,870  were  females. 

The  figures  further  show  that  of  these  9,932  persons  alcohol 
was  the  sole  cause  in  the  cases  of  3,008;  there  was  a complication 
of  mental  weakness  or  degeneracy  or  alcoholic  heredity  in  the 
cases  of  3*285,  while  alcohol  combined  with  other  causes  was 
charged  with  the  cases  of  the  remaining  3,639. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  of  liquors  used,  the  9,932  persons 
were  divided  into  classes  as  follows:  Absinthe  habitues,  1,537; 

brandy  users,  2,631;  cider  or  beer  drinkers,  664;  wine  con- 
sumers, 1,755;  users  of  certain  alcoholic  drugs  or  liquors,  3,345. 

These  figures  take  no  account  of  ancestral  excesses. 


ALCOHOL  AS  A CAUSE  FOR  INSANITY. 

A report  of  the  government  asylum  near  Cairo,  Egypt,  for 
1907,  states  that  593  lunatics  were  admitted  during  1907.  Alco- 
hol was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  insanity  in  35;  hasheesh,  an 
intoxicating  drink  made  from  Indian  hemp,  in  36;  and  the  use, 
as  food,  of  fermented  maize  in  88  cases.  The  proportion  of  alco- 
hol-made insanity  cases  is  not  as  high  as  in  England  and  Wales, 
because  alcohol  drinking  is  not  so  prevalent,  but  is  undoubtedly 
unduly  high  in  a country  largely  inhabited  by  Mohammedans, 
who  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  temperate  races  in  the  world. 

Of  3,746  patients  admitted  during  1906  and  1907  to  the 
Munich  Royal  Psychiatrical  Clinic,  no  less  than  630  owed  their 
admission  to  alcoholism.  No  other  single  cause  contributed  so 
large  a number  of  cases,  but  in  Munich  the  police  have  the 
power  to  take  to  the  “clinic”  or  asylum,  instead  of  to  the  police 
cells,  those  either  helplessly  drunk  and  incapable,  or  drunken 
and  disorderly.  In  addition,  161  alcoholic  cases  were  re-ad- 
mitted— giving  a total  of  791  admissions  due  to  alcohol.  Of  the 
630  cases,  353  were  cases  of  simple  intoxication,  fifty-eight  were 
cases  of  delirium  tremens,  and  fifty-five  were  due  to  the  con- 
tinued use  of  alcohol.  A drunken  parentage  was  ascer- 
tained in  193,  or  25.8  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  whilst  the  mor- 
tality among  the  children  of  alcoholic  patients  was  45.5  per  cent. 
The  clinic  is  a receiving  house,  and  although  the  great  majority 
of  the  alcoholic  patients  were  discharged  at  the  end  of  a few 
days,  13.8  per  cent  were  removed  to  an  asylum.  Of  263  cases  of 
general  paralysis,  41.2  per  cent  of  the  male  and  15.6  per  cent  of 
the  female  patients  had  been  heavy  drinkers.  Of  534  cases  of 
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epilepsy,  199  of  the  male  epileptics,  or  79  per  cent,  were,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  account,  given  to  drink,  and  25.2  per  cent  of 
the  male  and  28.8  per  cent  of  the  female  epileptics  had  drunken 
parents.  In  no  cases  of  the  women  did  the  epilepsy  begin  after 
the  age  of  35,  but  in  11.2  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  men  the  disease 
showed  itself  after  this  age.  This  points  to  the  influence  of  al- 
cohol, and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  59  cases 
men,  in  whom  epilepsy  appeared  after  the  age  of  30,  no  less  than 
Si. 3 per  cent  had  indulged  to  excess  in  alcohol,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  schnaps. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  London  asylums’  committee’s 
annual  report  shows  that  in  one  large  asylum  the  medical  super- 
intendent states  that  out  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  inmates 
received,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  these  admissions  were 
due  to  “intemperance  and  drink.” 

These  statistics  also  compare  well  with  those  issued  by  the 
lunacy  commissioners  and  on  taking  an  average  for  the  last 
five  years,  drink  as  a cause  averages  20.9  per  cent  of  the  admis- 
sions. 


INSANITY  IN  LONDON. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  London  County  Council  Asylum  at 
Claybury  in  1893,  the  statistics  for  the  first  twelve  years  show 
that  out  of  10,688  persons  (4,739  men,  5,949  women)  who  have 
been  received,  no  less  than  1,057  males  and  742  females  have 
been  received  with  drink  as  an  exciting  or  predisposing  cause 
•of  their  insanity,  a proportion  of  22  per  cent  of  the  men  and  12 
per  cent  of  the  women,  or  a total  of  14  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

During  the  same  period,  a total  of  43,694  persons  have  been 
received  into  all  the  lunatic  asylums  of  London,  of  whom  7,182 
persons,  viz.,  16  per  cent,  were  definitely  ascertained  to  owe  their 
insanity  to  drink  or  intemperance. — “The  Drink  Problem,”  by 
Kelynack. 


DRINK  AND  INSANITY  IN  ENGLAND. 

During  1908  the  number  of  insane  persons  in  England  in- 
creased 300  more  than  in  any  previous  year  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Of  this  increase,  the  per  cent  attributed  directly  to  drink 
for  private  male  patients  was  17.3,  for  pauper  male  patients,  24, 
for  private  female  patients  7.1,  for  pauper  female  patients  9.1. 
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ALCOHOL  AND  INSANITY. 

Considering  the  United  States  as  a whole,  it  is  variously  estimated 
that  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  all  the  insane  patients  admitted  to  the 
asylums  year  ly  year  owe  their  misfortune,  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  abuse  of  alcohol.  The  statistics  of  other  countries  are  closely  sim- 
ilar. In  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Robert 
Jones,  alcohol  claims  17,000  victims  among  an  asylum  population  of 
1 16,000. 

The  testimony  of  Continental  alienists  is  no  less  unequivocal,  and 
the  statistics  upon  which  their  opinions  are  based  are  no  less  sug- 
gestive as  to  the  alarming  increase  in  the  ravages  of  alcohol  in  recent 
years.  Thus  the  official  returns  from  the  asylum  of  St.  Anne,  in 
Paris,  for  the  period  1872-1885  show  that  of  31,733  insane  patients, 
28  percent  of  the  men  and  less  than  6 percent  of  the  women  owed 
their  condition  to  alcoholism.  But  of  the  patients  in  the  same  insti- 
tution in  1900,  according  to  Dr.  Legrain,  no  fewer  than  51  percent  of 
the  men  and  22  percent  of  the  women  were  alcoholics. 

Altogether  similar  are  the  returns  from  the  asylums  of  Vienna. 
According  to  Tilkowski,  14,391  insane  patients  were  under  treatment 
there  during  the  period  1871-1882;  and  of  these  25  percent  of  the  men 
were  victims  of  alcohol.  At  the  International  Congress  Against 
Alcohol,  held  in  Vienna  in  1901,  it  was  shown  that  the  corresponding 
percentages  for  these  institutions  had  grown  to  over  31  percent  for 
the  period  1885-1896.  For  the  years  1894  and  1895,  the  figures  rose 
to  just  over  40  percent.  ******* 

Drs.  Baer  and  Laquer  report  that  in  the  asylums  for  the  insane 
in  Prussia,  in  the  years  1880-1883,  the  proportion  of  alcoholics 
among  the  male  patients  was  30  to  32  percent.  In  1886  the  propor- 
tion had  risen  to  35  percent ; in  1887  to  37  percent ; in  1888  to  40  per- 
cent. If  cases  of  congenital  idiocy  were  included  in  the  estimate, 
the  power  of  alcohol  made  itself  felt,  in  the  last  named  year,  to 
the  extent  of  45.5  percent.  The  reports  of  individual  asylums  of 
Prussia  are  not  altogether  confirmatory.  Thus  Dr.  Nasse,  at  Sie- 
“burg,  found  alcohol  a factor  in  the  causation  of  insanity  among  27 
percent  of  the  male  patients  in  the  institution;  Dr.  Jung,  in  Lebus, 
places  the  figures  at  25  percent  of  all  admissions  ; and  Dr.  Pelham, 
at  Grafenberg,  reports  22  percent  of  male  patients  in  the  same  cate- 
gory.— Henry  Smith  Williams J M.  D.,  L.  L.  D. 
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MILWAUKEE’S  INDUSTRIES. 

TABLE  SHOWING  WHAT  THE  LIQUOR  BUSINESS 
DOES  NOT  DO  FOR  THE  WORKINGMAN 

COMPILED  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL'S  ANNUAL  TRADE  REVIEW.  JAN.  I,  1S07.  ISOS.  AND  1908. 

THESE  FIGURES  REPRESENT  AVERAGE  CONDITIONS  TOR  ISOS.  1907  and  1908. 
FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  DETAILS  FOR  THE  TWELVE  LEADING  INDUSTRIES: 

NUMBER  WADES 
EMPLOYED  PAID 

IN0U8TRV  TOTAL  FOR  EACH  FOR  EACH  RELATIVE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

NUMBER  *1.000  000  *1.000  FOR  EACH  *1.000.000  INVE8TE0 
EMPLOYEO  INVESTED  INVESTED 

IRON.  STEEL,  and  HEAVY  MACHINERY..  8438 . . 301  . . 228  hr  i 
RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES  ..  B795  . . 674  ..  383  aaammmm^mam 

LEATHER 6048..  388..  184  mm— mm 

BEER  AND  MALT  TONICS 4474..  91  ..  88  an 

MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 387  5..  8 I 8..  374  — m 

BUILDING...". 3135. . 1 810  ..  887 

BOOTS  and  SHOES 8907  ..  1 088  ..  548 

MALLEABLE  IRON  and  HARDWARE 8804  ..  1 098 '.  687  — »««'i  m Ml* I 

TIN  ano  SHEET  METALS 8889..  B81  ..888 

KNIT  GOODS  and  WORSTED 85  1 7 . . 1 044  . . 43S 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 8518..  888  ..  584  ni 

ELECTRIC  AND  TELEPHONE  SUPPLIES.  .8014..  539. .411 


FOLLOWING  IS  THE  SUMMARY  FOR  ALL  INDUSTRIES 

CAPITAL  NUMBER  WAGES 

INVESTED  EMPLOYED  PAID 

ALL  INDUSTRIES S 214  81  2 522  ...  94  SG5  . . $ 54  948  132 

BEER  and  MALT  TONICS..  4S  179  300....  4 474....  3324273 

DISTILLED  LIQUORS 2 305  340  ...  457....  $77  655 

MALT/ 3 836  600  . . . . 280  . . . . 21B487 

LIQUOR  INDUSTRY 55321240  ...  5 219...  392041S 

ALL  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. ..  159.491  232...  89  346  . . . . 51  027  71  £ 

LIQUOR  INDUSTRY 1000000....  94...'  70  866 

ALL  OTHER  INDUSTRIES...  1000  000  ...  560....  319  950 

LIQUOR  INDUSTRY 55321240....  5 219....  3920419 

ALL  OTHER  INDUSTRIES...  55  321  240  ...  30  991  ....17699  500 

25  772  13  779  081 

THE  LIQUOR  INDUSTRY  THUS  KEEPS  25.772 
WAGE-EARNERS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  and  DEPRIVES 
LABOR  OF  $13,779,081  ANNUALLY  IN  MILWAUKEE. 


A BIG  PRICE. 

The_  last  census  report  showed  a capital  oi:  $415,284,463  in- 
vested by  malt  liquor  manufacturers. 

The  sum  of  $852,974,955  was  spent  for  beer  last  year. 

It  was  necessary  for  Americans  to  spend  last  year  more 
than  twice  the  capital  invested  in  this  industry  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  42,000  men  working  in  its  manufacture. 
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From  the  above  it  is  readily  seen  that  one-half  of  the  invest- 
ment in  the  shoe  industry  employs  eleven  times  as  many  hands 
and  pays  five  times  as  much  in  wages  as  the  breweries.  The 
same  investment  that  gives,  employment  to  434  men  in  the  brew- 
eries of  Rochester  would  give  employment  to  9,736  hands  in  the 
shoe  industry. 

The  picture  frame  factories  of  Rochester,  with  one-thirty- 
second  of  the  capital  invested,  employ  twenty-four  more  hands 
than  the  breweries  and  with  the  same  amount  of  money  invested 
would  employ  13,000  men. 

If  we  divide  the  money  now  spent  in  the  saloons  in  the  country 
at  large  among  the  the  twenty  leading  necessaries  of  life,  it  would 
require  $400,000,000  more  raw  material  than  is  now  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  drink  to  manufacture  them,  and  give  employment 
to  1,347,000  more  men. 

THE  LIQUOR  PRODUCTION  vs.  OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

(Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Census  Report,  1905.) 

PROPORTIONATE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS  EMPLOYED 


GROUP 

Capital  Invested 

Number  of  Wage 
Earners 

No.  of  Wage 
Earners  for 
Each  $1,000,000 
Invested 

Iron  and  steel  and 
their  products  . . 

$2,331,498,157 

1,156,305 

496 

Lumber  and  its  man- 
ufactures ..... 

1,013,827,138 

735,945 

726 

Leather  and  its  fin- 
ished product  . . . 

440,777,194 

255,368 

580 

Paper  and  printing  . . 

798,758,312 

350,205 

439 

Vehicles  for  land 
transportation  . . . 

447,697,020 

384,577 

858 

Liquors  and  Beverages 

659,547,620 

68,340 

104 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  that  of  all  the 
leading  industries  of  the  nation,  none  employ  so  few  men  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  invested,  as  the  liquor  industry. 


“Poverty,  like  most  social  evils,  exists  because  men  follow 
their  brute  instincts  without  due  consideration.” — John  Stuart 
Mill. 
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LIQUOR  INDUSTRY  SLIGHTS  LABOR. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  amounts  paid  for 
labor  and  material  in  certain  manufactured  products. 

The  first  column  combines  salaries  and  wages,  and  the  next 
two  columns  show  what  percentage  of  combined  salaries  and 
wages  goes  to  the  wage  earners  and  the  salaried  employees: 


Material, 

Salaries  # # Salaries 

and  Wages,  Salaries,  Wages,  Material,  and  Wages 
Products.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Boots  and  shoes 24.29  12.6  87.4  61.65  85.94 

Men’s  clothing 19.90  24.  76.  52.21  72.11 

Women’s  clothing  24.69  19.49  Bo. 5 52.78  77-47 

Woolen  goods 22.68  11.8  88.2  61.76  84.44 

Cotton  goods 23.63  xo.6  89.4  63.55  87.18 

Leather  12.46  16.45  83.55  75-67  88.13 

Slaughtering  3.67  24.  76.  88.82  92.49 

Flour  & grist  mill  prod.  3.8  37.  63.  85.54  89.34 

Liquors 13-27  47-44  52.56  27.90  41.17 


LABOR’S  SHARE 


OF  THE  AVERAGE  DOLLAR  SPENT 


THE  FARMER’S  SHARE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  share  which  the  farmer  re- 
ceives from  every  dollar  spent  for  various  commodities: 


Money 

Spent. 


Clothing  $100 

Boots  and  shoes 100 

Cotton  goods  100 

Woolen  goods  100 


To  Money 

Farmers.  Spent. 

$24.50  Leather  $100 

30.50  Flour  100 

47.25  Meat  100 

46.35  Liquor  xoo 


To 

Farmers. 

$50.00 

61.00 

66.00 
5.50 
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If  the  $2,000,000,000  now  spent  for  liquor  annually  were  to 
be  expended  for  other  commodities,  the  following  table  shows 
the  proportionate  amount  which  the  farmer  would  receive. 


Clothing  

Boots  and  shoes 
Woolen  goods 
Cotton  goods  . . 

Leather  

Flour  

Meat  

Liquor  


Money  Spent. 

$2,000,000,000 

2,000,000,000 

2,000,000,000 

2,000,000,000 

2,000,000,000 

2,000,000,000 

2,000,000,000 

2,000,000,000 


To  Farmers. 

$ 490,000,000 

610.000. 000 

927.000. 000 

945.000. 000 

1.000. 000.000 

1.220.000. 000 

1.320.000. 000 

1 10.000. 000 


LIQUOR  INDUSTRY  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 


(Twelfth  Census  Report  Vol.  9,  Manufactures,  Part  3.) 


Kind  of  Liquors, 

Capital. 

Wage 

Earners. 

Wages. 

Cost  of 
Material. 

Malt  liquors  

Distilled  liquors  

Vinous  liquors  

$ 415,284,468 
32,551,604 
9,838,015 

39,532 

3,722 

1,163 

$25,826,21 1 
i,733,2i8 
446,055 

$51,674,928 

15,147,784 

3,689,330 

Total  liquors  

Principal  leather  mfgrs .... 

Lumber  

Clay  products  

Glass  

Paper  and  pulp  

Printing  and  publishing.  . . 

Cotton  goods  

Wool  manufactures 

Silk  manufactures  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.... 

Clothing  

Flour  and  grist  mill  prod.. 
Slaughtering,  meat  pack’g. 
Totals  

$457,674,087 

$ 356,581,838 
61 1,61 1,524 
148,038,323 

61,423,903 

167,507,713 

292,517,072 

460,842,772 

310,179,749 

81,082,201 

81,860,604 

120,620,351 

218,714,104 

189,198,264 

44,417 

251,920 

283,260 

105,693 

52,818 

49,646 

162,992 

297,929 

159,108 

65,416 

83,387 

120,950 

37,073 

68,534 

$28,005,484 

$105,571,004 

104,640,591 

39,575,070 

27,084,710 

20,746,426 

84,249,954 

85,126,310 

57,933,8i7 

20,982,194 

24,358,627 

45,505,778 

17,703,418 

33,457,oi3 

$70,512,042 

$ 405,208,784 
317,923,548 
22,921,384 
16,731,009 
70,530,236 
86,856,990 
173,441,390 
181,159,127 
62,406,665 
51,071,859 
145,295,248 

475,826,345 

683,583,577 

$3,100,178,4x8 

1,738,726 

$666,934,91 2 

$2,692, 956,162 

On  the  basis  of  these  thirteen  other  industries  the  brewing 
companies  of  the  United  States  should  give  employment  to  232,- 
913  wage  earners,  whereas  they  employ  only  39, 532,  thus  robbing 
193.381  wage  earners  of  employment  and  depriving  them  of  $74.- 
064,923  annual  wages.  They  also  fail  by  $309,622,559  in  purchas- 
ing their  proportionate  amount  of  raw  material. 

On  the  bases  of  these  thirteen  other  industries  the  combined 
liquor  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  ought  to  give  employ- 
ment to  256,687  wage  earners  instead  of  only  44,417-  Thus  they 
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deprive  212,270  laborers  from  earning  $81,2999,410  annually,  and 
instead  of  purchasing  $398,176,455  of  raw  material  they  purchase 
only  $70,512,042,  thus  failing  by  $327,664,413  of  purchasing  their 
share  of  materials. 

In  these  thirteen  industries  $1,783  capital  invested  gives  em- 
ployment to  one  wage  earner  and  each  dollar  of  capital  pur- 
chases 87  cents’  worth  of  material  each  year. 

In  the  brewery  trade  of  the  United  States  it  takes  $10,505. 
capital  to  furnish  employment  for  one  wage  earner,  and  a dollar’s 
worth  of  capital  purchases  only  a fraction  over  12  cents’  worth  of 
material  each  year. 

In  the  entire  liquor  manufacturing  business  of  the  United 
States  it  takes  $10,304  capital  to  give  employment  to  one  wage 
earner,  and  each  dollar  of  invested  capital  purchases  only  a frac- 
tion over  15  cents’  worth  of  material  annually. 


WHICH  WILL  YOU  BUY? 
BEER  FLOUR 


ANALYSIS  GIVCM 


$650  A BARREL. 
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THE  WORKING  CLASS  AND  THE  SALOON 

From  a number  of  authoritative  reports  of  investigations  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  deduce  the  following  table: 


KIND  OF  LIQUORS 

Total  Expenditure 

Total  Expended  by 
Working  Class 

Per  Cent 

Spirits  ...... 

$200,000,000 

$150,000,000 

75 

Wine 

45,000,000 

4,500,000 

10 

Beer 

375,000,000 

281,000,000 

74-|- 

Totals 

$620,000,000 

$435,500,000 

70-|- 
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FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  PRODUCER  OF  RAW 
MATERIALS 


GROUP 

Value  of  Product 

Cost  of  Raw 
Material  Used 

Per  Cent 

Iron  and  steel  and 
their  products  . . 

$2,176,739,726 

$1,179,981,458 

54 

Lumber  and  its  man- 
ufactures   

1,223,730,336 

518,908,150  ' 

42 

Leather  and  its  fin- 
ished product  . . . 

705,747,470 

471,112,921 

67 

Paper  and  printing  . . 

857,112,256 

308,269,655 

36 

Vehicles  for  land 
transportation  . . . 

643,924,442 

334,244,377 

. 52 

Liquors  and  beverages 

501,266,605 

130,854,147 

28 

The  producer  of  raw  materials  gets  less  proportionately  o 
the  product’s  value,  in  liquors  and  beverages,  than  in  the  othei 
manufactures. 


PROPORTIONATE  SHARE  WHICH  LABOR  RECEIVES. 


GROUP. 

Value  of  Product. 

Wages. 

Share  Labor 
Receives. 
(Per  cent!) 

Iron  and  steel  and 
their  products  . . 

$2,176,739,726 

$482,357,503 

22.16 

Lumber  and  its  re- 
manufactures . . . 

1,223,730,336 

336,058,173 

27.46 

Leather  and  its  fin- 
ished product  . . . 

705,747,470 

116,694,140 

16.53 

Paper  and  printing  . . 

857,112,256 

185,547,791 

21.64 

Vehicles  for  land 
transportation  . . . 

643,924,442 

221,860,517 

34.45 

Liquors  and  Beverages 

501,266,605 

45,146,285 

9.01 

The  above  table  demonstrates  the  theory  that  the  laboring 
man  receives  a less  proportionate  share  of  the  results  of  his 
labor  in  the  liquor  industry  than  in  most  of  the  other  leading 
manufactures. 
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MANUFACTURES 

DUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS  EMPLOYED  FOR  EACH  $1,000,000 

INVESTED 
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A BILLION  DOLLARS  SPENT  FOR  TWENTY  LEADING  NECES- 
SARIES OR  SPENT  FOR  DRINK 

Twenty  Retail  Raw  Men  employed 


necessities. 

value. 

material. 

to  produce. 

Boots  and  shoes....... 

55,162,339 

$ 23,757,166 

88,627 

Bakery  product 

...  30,821,168 

13,921,455 

45,735 

Carpets  and  rugs 

11,942,548 

5,728,981 

20,476 

Carriages,  etc 

, . . 27,492,457 

9,578,721 

38,601 

Milk  products 

15,044,650 

9,861,998 

28,088 

Men’s  clothing 

. . . 94,505,704 

35,885,132 

140,549 

Cotton  goods 

, . . 66,995,431 

30,982,596 

123,557 

Flour  and  meal 

, . . 123,353,154 

83,357,240 

225,578 

Furniture,  etc ...... 

, . . 28,502,634 

9,322,278 

38,946 

Hats  and  caps 

9,327,900 

3,232,160 

13,705 

Knit  goods 

16,810,253 

7,172,317 

30,585 

Iron  and  steel 

, . . 103,429,043 

56,789,346 

174,528 

Leather,  etc 

. . . 33,187,681 

19,222,043 

55,756 

Lumber  

...  95,706,554 

43,995,567 

166,898 

Publishing  

. 68,770,978 

13,748,790 

68,150 

Shirts  

8,409,643 

3,140,871 

1-4,583 

Silk  and  silk  goods..., 

. . . 21,824,613 

10,200,885 

36,272 

Meat  packing 

. . . 135,520,088 

92,716,297 

246,544 

Woolen  goods 

. . . 33,394,494 

16,454,0 67 

57,952 

Worsted  goods 

19,798,663 

10,14.1,354 

34,656 

Total,  20  necessities.. 

. . .$1,000,000,000 

$499,209,264 

1,649,5 86 

Total  liquor 

...  1,000,000,000 

98,640,650 

302,457 

$400,568,614 

1,347,129 

If  the  liquor  business  were  abolished,  and  the  money,  now 
spent  for  drink,  were  put  into  these  twenty  necessities  of  life, 
employment  would  thereby  be  given  to  all  now  employed  in  the 
production  of  liquor,  and  1,347,129  men  besides.  So,  too,  the 
farmer  would  have  a market  for  all  the  raw  materials  which  he 
now  sells,  and  $400,568,614  worth  besides.  What  is  the  moral 
from  all  this?  Why  just  this,  surely.  Let  these  1,347,129  men, 
who  are  now  idle,  most  of  them  sober,  and  victims  of  the  drink 
business,  join  the  ranks  of  the  anti-saloon  men,  and  help  drive 
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out  the  accursed  saloon,  and  we  will  see  prosperity  and  blessed- 
ness ip  our  land.  . 

MANUFACTURES 

PART  OF  PRODUCTS’  VALUE  WHICH  GOES  FOR  RAW  MATERIAL 


LIQUORS  AND 
BEVERAGES 
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CLASSIFIED  EXPENDITURE  FOR  LIQUORS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  expenditure  for  liquors  in 
England  by  trades  according  to  the  results  of  an  investigation 
by  Joseph  Browntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell. 


AVERAGE  OF  DIFFERENT  TRADES. 


TRADE. 

Number  of  men 
repotted,  on. 

Av.  weekly 
expenditure. 

Charcoal  makers  . 

30 

$0.25 

Stores  

144 

.25 

Cocoa  factories  

92 

.36 

Cloth  mills  

45 

.36 

Chair  factory  .......... 

92 

.42 

Confectioners  

168 

.45 

Cotton  mills  . . 

200 

.49 

Bookbinders .....  ....... 

58 

.53 

Boxmakers  . , 

183 

.56 

Boot  and  shoe  trades 

850 

.56 

Machine  makers 

87 

.57 

Cutlery  and  file  makers 

257 

.66 

Agricultural  laborers 

71 

.67 

Railway  laborers . . . . 

48 

.68 

Dvers 

400 

.72 

Leather  workers,  tanners 

309 

.76 

Coach  builders  

53 

.80 

Brass  and  iron  workers 

271 

.S3 

Cabinet-makers 

161 

.84 

Glass  works  . ........... 

32 

.85 

Chemical  works 

90 

.88 

Brick  and  tile  works 

60 

.91 

Lace  factories  . 

381 

.91 

Hosiery  and  gloves . . 

794 

.91 

Optical  instrument  makers 

55 

.95 

Collieries 

617 

1.00 

Builders  and  contractors  ....... 

254 

1.02 

Wire  and  galvanizing  works 

350 

1.02 

Engineering  trades 

1,696 

1.06 

Oil  mills 

26 

1.08 

Lime  and  cement  works  

12 

1.10 

Silversmiths 

35 

1.22 

Sawmills  

47 

1.22 

Safe  and  lock  makers  

320 

1.23 

Printers  and' compositors 

50 

1.24  . 

Foundries -and  forges  . . . . . . . . 

1,038 

1.25 

Provision  warehouses . . 

164 

1.42 

Painters 

20 

1.49 

STATE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Rev.  T.  M.  Hare, 
West  Virginia. 


Rev.  U.  G.  Humphrey, 
Wisconsin. 


sv.  J.  1.  Seder, 
New  Mexico. 


J.  M.  Arters, 
Delaware. 


Rev.  P.  J.  Y oungdahl, 
Minnesota. 


Rev.  A.  L.  Bane,  D.  D. 
Northern  California 


W.  M.  Burke,  Ph.  D. 
Arizona. 


>hn  G.  Woolley, 
Hawaii. 


Rev.  M.  S.  Poulson, 
Nebraska. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Richards, 
Georgia. 


Hon.  Sterling  P.  Strong, 
Texas. 


Rev.  W.  J.  Herwig, 
Idaho. 
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’ PART  VIII.  GENERAL  ECONOMIC 
VALUE^OF  NO-LICENSE. 

CONDITIONS  IN  MAINE. 

The  city  of  Portland,  Me.,  has  a population  of  60,000.  It  also 
has  243  industrial  establishments.  There  are  two  savings  banks 
in  the  city.  One  of  these  has  27,090  depositors,  and  deposits 
amounting  to  $11,828,819.43.,  with  a reserve  and  profit  account  of 
$1,500,000.  The  other  savings  bank  has  30,672  depositors,  with 
total  savings  deposits  amounting  to  $13,432,255.13,  with  a re- 
reserve and  profit  account  of  $1,500,000. 

The  city  of  Portland  also  has  six  national  banks  with  deposits 
aggregating  $12,000,000,  together  with  a capital  and  surplus  of 
$3,500,000. 

The  total  deposits  of  all  banks  in  Portland  amount  to  $46,- 
873,767.03.  The  tax  rate  of  Portland  is  1.96.  The  per  capita  city 
debt  according  to  the  United  States  census  report,  is  less  than 
$10.00,  and  is  the  third  lowest  in  the  United  States.  The  city  has 
four  daily  papers,  two  Sunday  papers,  fifty-three  churches,  seven 
theaters,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  of  constructed  streets, 
one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  city  parks,  and  a splendid  water 
supply,  and  a large  public  library. 

Fifteen  hundred  soldiers  are  stationed  near  the  city.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  annual  arrests  for  drunkenness  are  made  up 
from  the  floating  population  of  the  soldiers’  community. 

Bangor,  Maine,  has  22,000  people,  and  there  are  four  national 
banks,  and  three  trust  companies  having  deposits  of  approxi- 
mately $7,000,000.  There  are  also  two  savings  banks  having  sav- 
ings deposits  of  over  $8,000,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  1908  the  deposits  in  the  savings  bank  of 
Maine  amounted  to  $146.14  per  capita.  Out  of  a population  of 
7,000,  Maine  has  225,346  individual  depositors. 

MAINE  AND  MILWAUKEE. 

Maine  has  a population,  according  to  the  Governors  esti- 
mate, of  731,760.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  a population  of  350,000. 
In  1907  Milwaukee  paid  the  government  tax  on  2,551  places 
where  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold.  For  the  same  year  the 
state  of  Maine  paid  the  tax  on  849  such  places.  This,  of  course, 
includes  the  druggists  in  both  cases.  Of  the  2.551  government 
licenses  taken  out  in  Milwaukee,  but  2,135  are  accounted  for  by 
saloons  and  drug  stores,  leaving  416  who  were  evidently  in 
the  “blind  pig”  business.  Of  the  849  government  licenses  in 
Maine,  a very  large  majority  are  druggists.  In  other  words. 
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the  population  considered,  there  are  two  “blind  pigs”  in  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  to  every  one  in  the  state  of  Maine. 

SAVINGS  IN  MAINE. 

One-half  of  the  people  in  the  state  of  Maine  live  in  their 
own  homes,  pay  their  taxes,  educate  their  children,  and  have 
bank  accounts.  There  are  20,000  more  savings  bank  depositors 
in  the  state  of  Maine  than  there  are  voters. 

The  latest  official  reports  give  the  facts  which  are  shown 


in  the  following  table: 

Oct.  31,  1908,  Savings  Banks  (57)  Deposits $ 86,131,410.91 

Oct.  31,  1908,  Trust  Companies  (40)  Savings  Deposits 18,437,059.99 

Oct.  31,  1908,  Loan  & Bldg.  Asso.  (35)  Accumulated  Capital...  3,421,221.83 
Nov.  27,  1908,  National  Bank  (40)  Savings  Accts 12,450,049.00 


$120,439,741.73 

A per  capita  sum  of  $172.05  for  each  of  the  700,000  inhabi- 
tants of  Maine. 


MISSOURI  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  LIQUOR. 

The  figures  in  the  following  table  are  taken  from  the  latest 
special  census  bulletin  of  1902  and  1904,  and  may  be  found  on 
pages  976  (1902)  and  65  (1904).  They  represent  the  indirect 
cost  of  the  liquor  trade,  being  expenditures  connected  with  the 
drink  traffic  .They  are  for  Missouri: 

Courts  $1,633,088  Insane  772,994 

Police  2,044,813  Penal  institutions  630,811 

Protection  life  and  property.  204,760  Conservation  of  health 284,630 

Law  expenses 245,734  : 

Charities  .; 1,456,469  Total  $7,473,299 

The  total  receipts  from  the  saloons  of  Missouri  for  city  county  and  state, 
in  1906,  were  $2,868,544. 

Total  expenditures  $7,473,299 

Total  receipts  2,868,544 

Balance  $4,604,755 

BANK  CLEARINGS  IN  “DRY”  GEORGIA. 

The  bank  clearings  in  Atlanta  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1908  were  $77,235,635.66,  and  for  the  same  period  of  1909,  $88,- 
793.199-14,  an  increase  this  year  over  last  of  $11,557,563.48. 

In  Augusta,  the  clearings  for  the  first  four  months  of  1909 
were  $30,845,977.81,  while  for  the  same  period  last  year  the 
-clearings  were  $27,782,358.95,  an  increase  over  1908  of  $3,063,- 
<>18.86. 

In  Savannah  the  amount  of  clearings  for  first  four  months 
of  1908  was  $55,694,516,91.  First  four  months  of  1909  was  $63,- 
896,264.26,  an  increase  for  this  year  of$8, 201, 747.35. 

The  clearings  in  Columbus  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1908  was  $5,977,778.72,  while  for  the  same  period  this  year  it 
was  $6,213,576.29. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  MAINE 


These  figures  were  gathered  by  H.  N.  Pringle,  of  Waterville, 
Maine,  secretary  of  the  Christian  Civic  League  of  Maine  and  are 
official.  (The  figures  are  for  1906  unless  otherwise  stated.) 
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1 Popu- 
| lation 

30,677 

! 16,000 
2,600 
15,301 
15,816 
2,500 

55.000 

11.000 
10,523 

17,600 

13.000 

10.000 
22,000 

24.000 
i 21,000 

12.000 
20,035 

13.000 
11,052 
15,500 

20.000 

Effect  of 
Enforcement 
of 

Prohibition 

Law 

Good 

Good 

Good 

No  Effect 
Good 

Not  Enforced 
Good 
No  Idea 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 

Not  Enforced 
Good 
Good 
Good  . 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 

Money 
| Invested 

I ^ 

1 Business 

$ 3,000,000 

$10,000,000 

$20,000,000 

$20,000,000 
$ 8,500,000 

$35,000,000 
$ 1,250,000 

$ 3,200,000 

$ 5,284,636 

$ 2,400,000 

$ 1,000,000 
$ 1,000,000 

$ 5,000^000 

Number 

of 

Schools 
in  the  i 
County. 
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Money 

Raised 

foi 

Schools 

$119,915 

$74,336 

$16,000 

$65,165 

$65,545 

$143,854 1 
$40,000 
1 $36,500 
$67,324 
$70,750 
$70,000 
$50,000 
$40,000 
$85,832 
$100,000 
$74,955 
$52,000 
$83,000 
$56,918 
$54,625 
$59,952 
$82,900 

Average 
No  Pris- 
oners 
25  Years 
ago 
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Average 
No  Pris- 
oners in 
County 
Jail 

No.  Poor- 
House 
Inmates 
25  Years 
ago. 
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No. 

Poor- 

House 

Inmates 

Now 
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Name  of 
County  Clerk 
Giving 
the  Report 

R.  E.  Culbertson 
M.  J.  Keeton 

H.  D.  Ashpole 
W.  H.  Fox 

E.  E.  Cooper 
W.  M.  Scott 
J.  T.  Botts 

F.  A.  Gerken 
J.  L.  Logsdon 

S.  H.  Spurlock 
W.  H.  Bennett 
B.  0.  Hagen 

F.  Wishhase 
Bert  Walter 
A.  J.  Stanley 

H.  E.  Wool  heater 

E.  J.  McLaughlin 
H.  A.  Cly borne 
E.  S.  Randel 

G.  F.  Schultze 

H.  A.  Brownlee 
L.  T.  Martin 
W.  H.  Canble 

County 

Allen 

Anderson 

Barton 

Clark 

Clay 

Coffey 

Comanche 

Crawford 

Elk 

Geary 

Greenwood 

Harvey 

Jefferson 

Kingman 

Lincoln 

Marion 

Marshall 

Miami 

Morris 

Nemaf  : 

Osborne 

Ottawa 

Phillips 

Wilson 

) InHirates  either  no  report  or  no  record. 
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TESTIMONIALS  FROM  KANSAS  BANKERS 


Name  of  Banker 
Giving 
the  Report 

Residence  of 
Banker 
Giving  the 
Report 

las  Prohibi- 
tion Injured 
[>r  Bettered 
the  Finan- 
cial Condi- 
tions of  your 
County? 

What  was  the 
Effect  of  the  Re- 
cent Financial 

YoMSW» 

Were  the 
Farmer*  and 
Business  Men 
and  are  they 

stisxsi 

Conditions? 

What  Is  the 
Amount 
on  Deposit 
Now? 

What  Waa 
the 

Amount  on 
ago? 

Thomas  H.  Bowles 

Iola 

Bettered 

Depressing 

Yes 

81,600,000 

$125,000 

E.  M.  Elliott 

Garnett 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$1,286,000 

$250,000 

J.  S.  Rankin 

Medicine  Lodge 

Bettered 

Depressing 

Yes 

8 880,000 

$100,000 

E.  D.  Chapman 

Great  Bend 

No  Answer 

No  Effect 

Yes 

82,225,000 

$200,000 

J.  B.  Adams 

El  Dorado 

Bettered 

Conservative 

Tendency 

Yes 

82,500,000 

$700,000 

Grant  Homaday 

Ft.  Scott 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

82,000,000 

$200,000 

W.  L.  Smith 

Ashland 

Bettered 

Temporary 

Yes 

8 300,000 

None 

J.  T.  Ragan 

Pittsburg 

No  Injury 

Some  Shrinkage 

Yes 

$3,200,000 

$300,600 

N-  A.  Lytle 

Coldwater 

Bettered 

' = 

Yes 

$ 225,000 

$ 50,000 

G:  W.  Hanna 

Clay  Center 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$2,115,000 

$125,000 

J.  E.  Tutton 

Columbus 

Bettered 

Very  Slight 

Yes 

81,700,000 

$200,000 

C.  N.  Connell 

Burlington 

Bettered 

Not  Serious 

Yes 

$1,500,000 

$200,000 

James  Lorton 

Winfield 

Helpful 

Slight 

Yes 

$3,000,000 

$500,000 

P.  R.  Brooks 

Lawrence 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$2,346,000 

$850,000 

C.  V.  Norman 

Troy 

Bettered 

Temporary 

Yes 

$1,250,000 

C.  F.  Plowman 

Howard 

Bettered 

Depressing 

Yes 

$ 500,000 

G.  T.  Tremble 

Ellsworth 

Injured 

Depressing 

Recovering 

$1,100,000 

C.  M.  Mogg 

Dodge  City 

No  Effect 

Slight 

Yes 

$ 600,000 

$ 15,000 

G.  C.  Smith 

Ottawa 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$2,250,000 

$400,000 

S.  W.  Fenton 

Junction  City 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$ 850,000 

$150,000 

Edwin  Tucker 

Eureka 

Bettered 

Not  Senous 

Yes 

$1,200,000 

$160,000 

A.  B.  Gilbert 

Newton 

Bettered 

= 

= 

= 

:= 

J.  T.  Moore 

Holton 

Bettered 

No  Effect 

Yes 

81,392,134 

$625,000 

W.  A.  Matson 

Jewell 

Bettered 

Not  Serious 

Yes 

$1,500,000 

G.  W.  Marley 

Oswego 

Bettered 

Not  Injurious 

Yes 

$2,025,918 

$716,013 

D.  C.  Stetson 

Lincoln 

Bettered 

No  Effect 

Yes 

$1,000,000 

J.  M.  Steel 

Emporia 

Bettered 

No  Bad  Effect 

Yes 

$2,300,000 

$1,120,000 

Brown  Corby 

Marion 

Bettered 

Temporary 

Yes 

$1,800,000 

$500,000 

A.  C.  8tich 

Independence 

Bettered 

Not  Bad 

Yes 

$5,000,000 

$500,000 

Thomas  Thayer 

McPherson 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$1,850,000 

$250,000 

C.  C.  K.  Scoville 

Seneca 

No  Effect 

Slight 

Yes 

$2,250,000 

$300,000 

F.  M.  Osborne 

Erie 

Bettered 

Not  Serious 

Yes 

= 

C.  H.  Curtis 

Osage  City 

Bettered 

No  Effect 

Yes 

= 

-- 

F.  D.  Lowrey 

Larned 

Bettered 

Not  Serious 

Yes 

$ 600,000 

$ 50,000 

W.  D.  Warner 

Phillipsburg 

Bettered 

Beneficial 

Yes 

$1,000,000 

$100,000 

J.  M.  St.  John 

Westmoreland 

Bettered 

Not  Bad 

Yes 

$4,000,000 

$250,000 

C.  B,  Mackay 

Hutchinson 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$3,354,000 

$215,000 

H.  W.  WeHs 

Belleville 

Bettered 

Not  Serious 

Yes 

$1,300,000 

$300,000 

J.  C.  Ewing 

Manhattan 

Bettered 

Temporary 

Yes 

$1,300,000 

= 

W,  K.  Hoover 

Russell 

Bettered 

Not  Serious 

Yes 

$ 800,000 

$ 25,000 

J.  R.  Mulvane 

Topeka 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$7,110,678 

$910,000 

J.  H.  Hill 

Smith  Center 

Bettered 

Not  Bad- 

Yes 

$1,000,000 

$100,000 

F.  S.  Larrabee 

Stafford 

Bettered 

Not  Serious 

Yes 

$1,000,000 

$ 25,000 

M.  R.  McLean 

Wellington 

Does  Not 
Know 

No  Effect 

Yes 

$2,500,000 

W.  E.  Wilson 

Washington 

Bettered 

Temporary 

Yes 

. 

$1,285,000 

= 

f «= ) Indicate*  either  no  reporter  no  record 
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INDIANA’S  OLD  LIQUOR  LEDGER. 

Fined  and  Imprisoned. 

County  Courts  5 

Mayors’  Courts  768 

Justices’  Courts  224 

997 

Adjudged  of  unsound  mind,  1907 1,053 

Children’s  cases  in  Juvenile  Courts  i,595 

Inmates  in  Insane  Hospitals,  Etc.,  1907: 

In  state  institutions 4,114  Not  in  public  institutions 522 

In  county  poor  asylums 557  

In  county  jails  54  Total  5,247 

Public  Maintenance,  1907: 

Insane  hospitals  $737, 316.75  Indiana  reformatory  $183,631.96 

County  and  township  poor.  747,985.71  Woman’s  prison  84,631.96 

County  insane  . . 63,855.99  Boys’  Industrial  school...  80,666.36 

Boarding  county  criminals.  201,844.11  Feeble-minded  157, 917-35 

Michigan  City  prison 180,298.82 

Total  licensed  saloons,  1907  . .’ 5,214 

Receipts  from  city,  town  and  county  licenses $1,445,639.58 

Sent  to  Penal  Institutions,  1907: 

Indiana  prison  261  Indiana  boys’  school  125 

Indiana  reformatory  345  

Indiana  woman’s  prison 18  Total  in  one  year 793 

Indiana  girls’  school 44 

Sent  to  Jail,  1907: 

From  County  Courts  252 

From  Mayors’  Courts  2,516 

From  Justices’  Courts  1,139 

Total  3,907 

Convictions  for  Drunkenness,  1907: 

County  Courts  99 

Mayors’  Courts  6,784 

Justices’  Courts  4,144 

Total  11,024 

Sent  to  County  Jail  or  Workhouse  for  Drunkenness,  1907: 

Imprisonment  only — Mayors’  Courts 467 

Imprisonment  only — Justices’  Courts  383 

Total  850 


RECORD  OF  “DRY”  OKLAHOMA  CITY. 

The  per  cent  of  gain  in  building  operations  in  Oklahoma 
City  for  the  first  three  months  of  1909  was  greater  than  any 
other  city  in  United  States.  The  per  cent  of  gain  was  885. 

In  actual  figures,  Oklahoma  City’s  first  three  months’  re- 
cord of  $1,972,020  is  exceeded  by  thirteen  cities.  New  York’s 
total  was  $65,000,000,  and  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Denver,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Washington  all  issued  building  per- 
mits for  over  $2,000,00,  but  Oklahoma  City  leads  in  gain  per 
cent. 

Bank  clearings,  show  that  during  the  quarter  ending  March 
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31,  1909,  $18,142,618  passed  through  Oklahoma  City  banks,  as 
against  $10,546,686  during  the  same  period  in  1908. 

A careful  canvas  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  com- 
mercial field  brings  the  following  as  a conservative  estimate  of 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  bulk  of  business  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1909: 

Manufacturing  10  per  cent;  wholesale  15  per  cent;  retail  20 
per  cent. 


CONDITIONS  IN  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS. 

The  saloons  of  Decatur,  111.,  were  closed  May  7,  1908.  The 
following  shows  the  general  conditions  in  the  city  for  the  “wet” 
year  of  1907  and  the  “dry”  year  of  1908: 


The  bank  clearings  for  1907  (wet)  were  $19,839,328 

The  bank  clearings  for  1908  (dry)  were 20,645,243 

Increase  under  “dry”  regime  $ 805,915 

The  postal  receipts  for  1907  (wet)  were ..$104,419.48 

The  postal  receipts  for  1908  (dry)  were hi, 373.59 


Increase  under  “dry”  regime  $ 6,954.11 

New  Improvements,  1908. 

Total  for  business  buildings  $ 191,800 

Total  for  religious  and  public  308,500 

Total  for  residences  1,131,893 

Total  for  repairs,  barns,  small  jobs  and  miscellaneous  work 70,782 


Total  for  building  only *. $1,702,975 

Other  Improvements. 

Public  improvemens  made  by  city $272,498 

Sidewalks  10,045 

Curtis  Truck  Co.,  additions  and  improvements 15,000 

Central  Union  Telephone  Co.,  improvements  and  extensions  45,000 

Home  Telephone  Co.,  improvements  and  extensions,  exclusive  of 
new  buldings  90,000 


Total  $432,543 

Grand  total  $2,135,518 


In  the  “wet”  city  of  Springfield,  111.,  with  a population  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  Decatur,  there  were  erected  in  1908  only  279 
dwelling  houses,  costing  $670,950,  while  during  the  same  period 
in  Decatur  there  were  erected  496  dwelling  houses,  costing  $1,- 

131,893. 


CHICAGO  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  SALOONS. 

Of  the  $10,500,000  per  year  expended  by  the  state  of  Illinois, 
at  least  $3,000,000  of  the  expense  is  caused  by  caring  for  the 
criminality,  delinquency,  feeble-mindedness,  pauperism  and  in 
sanity  brought  on  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  liquor  traffic. 
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This  means  an  expense  of  sixty  cents  for  each  person  in  the  state. 
Cook  county’s  share  of  this  expense  will  be  at  least  $1,200,000. 

Of  the  $8,460,601  for  expenses  appropriated  by  Cook  county 
at  least  $3,000,000  was  made  necessary  in  caring  for  the  crimi- 
nality, delinquency,  dependency,  pauperism,  accidents  and  in- 
sanity brought  on  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  liquor  traffic. 

At  least  $4,000,000  of  the  $23,000,000  annual  expense  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  is  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  liquor 


traffic. 

Summary. 

County’s  share  of  state  expense  due  to  drink $1,200,000 

County  expense  due  to  drink  3,000,000 

Chicago  City  expense  due  to  drink 4,000,000 

Total  $8,200,000 

License  fees  paid  by  saloons  7,400,000 

Direct  loss  to  county  on  account  of  the  liquor  traffic $ 800,000 


In  addition  there  is  the  loss  to  the  people  of  the  money  paid 
to  saloons  which  amounts  each  year  to  at  least  $55,000,000. 

Then  there  is  the  loss  to  the  community  of  the  unproductive 
labor  of  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic.  They  add  nothing 
to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  On  the  contrary,  they  live 
upon  the  wealth  of  the  people.  If  engaged  at  productive  labor 
the  15,000  persons  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  in  Cook  county 
would  be  worth  to  the  community  at  $5  a day,  $75,000,  or  $22,- 
500,000  for  a year  of  three  hundred  working  days. 

Then  again,  there  is  an  annual  loss  of  at  least  $10,000,000 
due  to  accidents,  mistakes,  sickness  and  loss  of  employment 
caused  by  drink. 

Summary. 

County’s  share  of  state  expense  due  to  expense  of  crime,  pauperism 

and  insanty  due  to  saloons  $ 8,200,000 

Cook  County’s  annual  drink  bill  55,000,000 

Loss  through  unproductive  labor  of  those  engaged  in  the  liquor 

traffic  22, 500,000 

Loss  due  to  accidents,  mistakes,  sickness  and  loss  of  employment, 

caused  by  drink  10,000,000 

Total  $95,700,000 

License  fees  paid  by  saloons  7,400,000 

Net  loss  $88,300,000 


THE  RECORD  OF  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

The  following  figures  show  something  of  how  no-license 
has  killed  (?)  the  city  of  Lincoln,  Neb.: 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1908,  the  building  per- 
mits issued  in  Lincoln  amounted  to  $1,171,352.  For  the  year 
1909  they  amounted  to  $1,702,336,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  $700,- 
000.  The  most  important  comparison,  however,  is  for  the  period 
since  Lincoln  has  been  without  saloons: 
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-1908. 

-1909. 

May 

No. 

Amt. 

No. 

Amt. 

$141,130 

62 

$127,300 

June  

74,525 

75 

170,829 

July 

62,600 

70 

201,887 

August  

127,100 

62 

139,875 

September  

161,430 

62 

176,535 

278 

$566,785 

33i 

$816,426 

Postoffice  Receipts. 

The  postoffice  receipts  indicate  the  life  of  a city  from  year 
to  year,  and  a comparison  unaffected  by  unusual  conditions  is 
always  interesting.  Last  year  there  were  located  here  two 
great  political  committees,  and  so  far  as  campaign  mail  was 
concerned  Lincoln  was  the  center  of  distribution.  Yet  for  the 
five  months  since  May  ist  of  this  year  there  is  an  increase  in 
postal  receipts  of  nearly  $8,000  over  the  same  months  of  last 
year.  The  figures  for  1907  when  the  city  had  42  saloons,  1908 
with  27  saloons,  and  1909  with  no  saloons,  are  as  follows: 


May  

June 

July  ...... 

August  . . . 
September 


1907. 

$ 21,778.36 
20,501.37 
20,534.10 
20,756.29 
19,943.20 


1908. 

$ 22,970.06 
21,143.21 
23,140.78 
22,490.30 
22,476.40 


* *909. 

$ 25,804.27 
24,382.21 
23,197.75 
23,476.37 
23,733.33 


$103,513.32  $112,220.75  $120,593.93 

During  the  same  months  there  is  an  increase  of  $206,- 
430.74  in  the  amount  of  money  orders  issued,  this  year  over  last 


year. 

Bank  Clearings. 

The  bank  clearings  tell  the^same  story,  indicating  an  increase 
in  business  of  14  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  are  as  follows: 


1908.  1909. 

Bank  clearings  for  year  $63,396,445  $72,2 03,948 

For  September 4,892,786  5,879,969 

Bank  Deposits. 

In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  withdrawals  of  money  from 
the  banks  for  the  building  of  homes,  the  deposits  in  the  Lincoln 
banks  continue  to  increase.  The  report  made  in  September, 
1908,  showed  total  deposits  amounting  to  $4,566,533.77,  while  the 
September  reports  of  the  banks  for  1909  show  deposits  amount- 
ing to  $5,248,621.94,  which  is  an  increase  of  $682,088.17.  This 
does  not  include  government  deposits  in  either  years. 

A considerable  proportion  of  this  increase  is  in  the  two 
savings  banks  where  the  small  savings  of  the  working  people 
are  deposited. 
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BIRMINGHAM,  ALABAMA’S  RECORD. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1909,  the  investment  of  for- 
eign capital  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  increased  about  $1,750,000 
over  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  and  $2,225,000  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1907,  when  the  saloons  were  in 
operation. 

During  the  same  period  of  1909,  three  banks  with  a total 
capitalization  of  $300,000  opened  for  business.  The  bank  clear- 
ings showed  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1908 
of  almost  $6,000,000. 

The  postoffice  receipts  showed  an  increase  of  per  cent. 
The  building  operations  amounted  to  $1,609,098  as  against 
$1,251,181  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1908. 

The  official  records  showed  a decrease  in  crime  of  20  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  year,  and  an  increase  of  property  valua- 
tion of  $10,000,000. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  county  jail  in  1907  (wet) 

was  3,208;  in  1908  (dry)  2,111;  in  1909  (first  eight  months) 
1,137. 


THE  RECORD  OF  MUSCATINE,  IOWA. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  had  saloons  during  1907,  and  for  two  and 
one  half  months  in  1908.  Since  that  time,  the  city  has  been 
“dry.”  The  following  facts  show  something  of  the  value  of  no- 
license in  Muscatine: 

Bank  Deposits — All  Banks. 

August,  1908 $4,664,758.46 

August,  1909 5,083,223.41 

Increase  $418,464.95 

Is  there  any  better  indication  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  a 
city  than  the  increase  deposits  of  its  banks? 

In  1907  there  were  over  on  hundred  empty  houses  in  Mus- 
catine, and  more  than  twenty-five  saloons  were  in  operation. 
Since  the  saloons  have  closed  one  hundred  new  houses  have 
been  erected,  and  there  are  not  ten  at  this  time  open  for  tenants. 
Does  this  suggest  a decrease  in  population? 

In  1907,  with  saloons  open,  one  hundred  and  twenty  cars  of 
liquor  were  shipped  into  Muscatine  over  one  road.  If  the  other 
two  roads  shipped  in  fifty  cars  each,  a moderate  estimate,  con- 
sidering their  “bases  of  supplies,”  the  year’s  total  would  be  two 
hundred  and  twenty  cars. 

In  1908,  with  saloons  open  two  and  one-half  months,  forty- 
three  cars  were  shipped  in,  or  one-fifth  the  1907  importation! 
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Criminal  prosecuting  expenses,  1907 $2,134.49 

Add  to  this  the  cost  of  the  Jones  trial  (murder  committed 

in  1907  by  a man  under  the  influence  of  liquor) 2,000.00 

Total $4,134.49 

Criminal  prosecuting  expenses  to  September  1,  1909  (eight 

months  without  saloons)  $ 717.03 

These  figures  do  not  include  cost  of  imprisonment,  etc. 
Make  your  own  calculations  and  estimate. 

Who  pays  the  bill? 

Large  contracts  for  sewerage  and  paving  have  been  let,  and 
are  in  progress.  Substantial  increases  have  this  year  been  made 
in  salaries  of  police  and  council  employees. 

The  city  levy  in  the  water  district  was: 


(Saloons)  In  1907  41^  Mills 

(No  Saloons)  In  1908  40  Mills 

(No  Saloons)  In  1909  38  Mills 


RECORD  OF  MACON,  GA. 

December  17,  1907,  the  city  owed  a current  and  floating 
debt  of  $99,113.29,  including  an  overdraft  in  bank  of  $3,956.98. 

On  December  16,  1908,  this  debt  had  been  reduced  $26,- 
269.29  and  the  overdraft  wiped  out,  with  $19,083.39  cash  in  hand. 

On  January  10,  1909,  this  entire  debt  had  been  paid  without 
borrowing  one  dollar,  and  the  city  during  this  year  for  the  first 
time  in  over  ten  years,  has  paid  its  bills  the  month  they  were 
made  and  carried  no  floating  debt. 

These  results  have  been  accomplished  in  face  of  conditions 
unfavorable  to  the  present  administration.  The  year  1907  was 
prosperous.  The  panic  commenced  in  October,  1907,  and  lasted 
throughout  1908. 

In  1907,  including  the  fall  of  1906,  $45,990.50  was  realized 
from  sale  of  valuable  property  a part  of  the  city  reserve).  This 
administration  has  sold  none  of  the  city’s  reserve. 

In  1907  $48,000.00  was  realized  from  whisky  licenses.  In 
1908  only  $3,100.00 — -near  beer  licenses. 

In  1907  $14,892.92  was  collected  from  the  Recorder’s  court. 
In  1908  only  $7,489.73. 


SHOWING  OF  NORTH  YAKIMA,  WASH. 

The  city  of  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  has  twenty-two  saloons. 
These  saloons  pay  to  the  city  in  license  fees,  $22,000;  rent, 
$30,000;  by  labor  three  men),  $79,200;  by  labor  in  brewery. 
$25,000;  total,  $156,200. 

The  saloons  cost  the  people  of  the  city:  By  drinks  sold, 

$275,440  (for  a year  of  313  days,  which  leaves  out  Sundays.) 
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Last  year  the  police  department  cost  the  city  $9,691.12  and 
its  receipts  were  $6,478.45,  leaving  a net  cost  of  $3,212.67.  The 
total  arrests  of  the  year  were  1,559,  and  of  these  904  were 
for  drunkenness.  This  gives  a percentage  of  drunkenness  of  57. 
This  percentage  of  the  net  cost  is  $1,831.32.  It  represents  what 
the  saloon  cost  the  city  through  the  police  department.  Added 
to  the  approximate  cost  of  drinks  it  brings  the  total  to  $277,- 
271.32. 

This  makes  the  saloons  an  expense  to  the  city  each  year  of 
at  least  $121,071.32. 

This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  county  jail  and  hospitals. 


SHOWING  OF  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS. 

Rockford,  Illinois,  with  a population  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
thousand,  voted  “dry”  in  April,  1908.  The  following  tables  show 
something  of  the  effect  of  the  “dry”  policy. 

INCREASE  IN  PROPERTY  VALUES. 


1905  $ 7,201,037.00  1-5  Full  Valuation 

1906  7,645,167.00  1-5  Full  Valuation 

1907  9,226,062.00  1-5  Full  Valuation 

1908  , . 9,797,798.00  1-5  Full  Valuation 

1909  17,094,294.00  1-3  Full  Valuation 

Actual  valuation  of  Rockford  property  assessed  in  1909,  over ...  .$5 1,000,000.00 

BANK  CLEARANCES. 

Month.  1909.  1908.  1907.  1906. 

January  $ 2,528,123  $ 2,402,753  $ 2,744,130  $ 2,382,555 

February  2,525,130  2,199,099  2,417,030  2,121,362 

March  3,452,167  2,992,002  3,284,098  2,711,036 

April  2,954,809  2,745,950  2,938,687  2,708,903 

May  2,942,134  2,273,181  2,837,348  2,334,782 

June  3,080,812  2,523,665  2,901,144  2,412,523 

July  2,891,058  2,473,381  2,949,957  2,489,547 

August  2,560,177  2,108,127  2,531,885  2,315,977 

September  2,677,817  2,2  89,914  2,653,854  2,404,111 

October  3,086,717  2,904,423  3,013,780  2,683,671 

November  3,054,745  2,492,722  2,593,635  2,5x6,073 

December  3,x59,834  2,816,157  2,562,234  2,870,915 


Totals  $34,913,523  $31,221,374  $33,427,782  $29,952,0  76 

ARRESTS. 

Disorderly  Drunk  and 
Drunk.  Conduct.  Disorderly. 

X9°6  561  330  69 

l9°7  53i  34i  159 

X9«8  338  319  79 

1909  224  353  68 

A.  E.  Bargren,  Chief  of  Police.  January  7,  1910. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

1907 —  Saloons  $335,543-58 

1908 —  No  saloons  320,731.83 


1909 — No  saloons  338,674.88 

Rockford  is  now  spending  more  money  as  a city  than  she  did 
when  she  had  saloons,  and  yet  the  tax  rate  is  1'>C* 
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RECORD  OF  ATLANTIC,  IOWA. 

Atlantic,  Iowa,  voted  “wet”  in  1901,  after  nineteen  years  of 
“dry”  regime.  The  saloons  continued  to  operate  in  the  city 
until  1907,  when  they  were  again  abolished. 

The  following  table  shows  something  of  the  difference  in 
conditions  under  the  “wet”  and  “dry”  regimes: 


MAYOR’S  COURT  DOCKET. 


Arrests  and  convictions  in  Mayor’s  Court  for  first  six  months  with  saloons 
operating  increased  450  per  cent. 

POOR  FUND  RECORD. 


1904  (saloons  entire  year)  provisions  and  supplies $ 6,904.02 

1907  (without  saloons)  provisions  and  supplies... 3,918.45 


Decrease  43  per  cent $ 2,985.57 

COUNTY  JAIL  RECORD. 

*904-5  (saloons  the  entire  year)  inmates’  board  bill  to  sheriff $ 1,570.10 

1907-8  (without  saloons)  inmates’  board  bill  to  sheriff 553. oO 


Decrease  65  per  cent $ 1,017.10 

COURT  EXPENSES. 

1904  (twelve  saloons  operating)  $12,298.56 

1908  (no  saloons  operating)  9,729.99 


Decrease  20  per  cent.. $ 2,568.57 

GRAND  JURY  EXPENSE. 

1904  (twelve  saloons  operating)  $ 1,283  25 

1908  (no  saloons  operating)  509.80 


Decrease  62  per  cent... $ 773-43 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  TREASURY.  _ _____ 

1906  (at  time  saloons  closed)  overdrafts., ...$  7,729.08 

1909  balance  on  hand  in  general  and  sewer  fund 5,428.32 

The  bonded  debt  of  county  Dec.  31,  1904  (with  saloons) 68,000.00 

The  bonded  debt  of  county  Dec.  31,  1908  (without  saloons) 18,000.00 


Bonds  paid  and  decrease  of  debt  since $50,000.00 

BANK  DEPOSITS. 

1906  Jan.  1 (when  saloons  were  closed)  deposits $1,186,813.36 

1909  Jan.  1 (saloons  closed  three  years)  deposits 1,434,180.73 


Increase  in  deposits  in  State  and  National  Banks $ 247,367.37 

1909  Jan.  1st,  increase  of  deposits  in  private  banks 91,319.48 


Increase  of  deposits  under  “dry”  regime, $ 338,686.85 

TAX  LEVY. 

1904  with  ten  saloons  in  operation 73.1  mills 

1908  with  saloons  abolished... 72.1  mills 

WHAT  THE  BUSINESS  MEN  SAY. 


1.  Marked  increase  in  business,  improvement  in  collections. 

2.  Demands  for  dwellings  cannot  be  supplied  rapidly  enough. 

3.  Increase  in  popualtion  500. 

4.  Instead  of  decreasing  business  activities  have  increased. 

5.  During  past  three  years,  city  has  greatly  increased  sewer  system. 

6.  Local  capital  financed  Atlantic,  Northern  & Southern  Railway,  cap- 
italized at  $300,000.00  and  is  now  pushing  extension  to  the  railroad  further 
southward. 
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A CONTRAST. 

The  following  table  shows  something  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  conditions  existing  in  “dry”  Decatur,  111.,  and  “wet” 
Rock  Island. 

These  cities  are  about  equal  in  population.  The  figures 
speak  for  themselves,  and  are  taken  from  the  1908  Book'  of 
American  Municipalities. 


Population 

...... 

Assessed 

Valuation 

of  Property.... 

”SL 

Saloon  Revenue.. 

Bonded 

Indebtedness. . . 

Police  Dept. 

* H 
v 
X 

Members. 

' ' 1 ~ 

Expense. 

Decatur  

Rock  Island.. 

24,ooo| 

23,ooo| 

$4,224,942 

2,300,000 

$7.89 

8.53 

none 

$42,000 

$119,000 

199,000 

22 

20 

$21,000 

18,000 

2 

I*. 


12 1 
99 


LIQUOR  and  MORTALITY. 

FROM  U.S.  CENSUS  1300. 

NUMBER  OF  MEN  WHO  LIVE  TO 
REACH  THE  AGE  OF  SS  engaged 

IN  ALL  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS  45.0% 
N^^^^^^E^^SALE  of  LIQUOR  21.6% 

•^1  /'  * ^ v.  - ; t V*  * -V  . $ ? * . ; * 3 

NUMBER  OF  MEN  WHO  LIVE  TO 
REACH  THE  AGE  OF  65  engaged 

IN  MANUFACTURE  and  SALE  of  LIQUOR  8.1% 
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WHAT  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.,  THINKS  OF  THE  SALOON. 


NO-LICENSE  IN  YORK,  NEB. 

The  following  shows  some  results  of  the  no-license  policy  in 
York,  Neb.,  a city  of  8,500  population: 

No  saloons  for  twenty-eight  years. 

No  drug  store  permits  since  1906. 

One  police  (night  and  day),  salary  $60  per  month,  no  fees. 
Mayor’s  salary  $100  per  year.  Councilmen’s  salary  $50  per 
year. 

No  occupation  tax  for  business  houses. 

Police  judge  no  salary,  fees  only  $33.45  year;  average  for 
eight  years  less  than  $30. 
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Total  number  fined  for  intoxication  for  one  year,  eight. 

Arrests  for  disturbances  and  misdemeanors,  six. 

No  city  paupers  and  nine  county  paupers,  all  over  sixty 
years  of  age. 

Total  city  indebtedness  (no  floating),  bonded  $37,000. 

Taxable  property  $5,542,707.00,  assessed  one-fifth  of  the 
value;  levy  twenty-seven  mills. 

Value  of  school  property,  $110,000. 

Two  and  one-half  miles  of  brick  pavement. 

City  water  system  and  thirteen  sewer  districts. 

Electric  light  and  power,  night  and  day  service. 

Gas  for  heating,  cooking  and  lighting. 

Two  telephone  companies  and  three  railroads. 

Public  library  of  5,000  volumes.  Two  city  parks. 

Four  banks,  combined  assets  $2,040,372.24.  Deposits  $1,- 
388,250.18. 

County  court  house,  $75,000,  paid  for.  Brick  city  hall  and 
fire  department. 

Postoffice  in  course  of  construction,  $80,000.  Two  building 
and  loan  associations. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $25,000.  Elk’s  building,  $25,000.  Opera  house 
$20, 00c. 

Thirteen  churches.  York  college,  556  enrolled.  Business 
college,  225  enrolled. 

Ursuline  convent,  266  pupils.  Four  weekly  and  one  dailv 
newspaper. 


RESULTS  IN  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville,  which  was  the  first  large  city  of  the  south  to 
vote  out  its  saloons,  is  giving  additional  demonstration  of  the 
prosperity  that  follows  the  prohibition  policy.  Last  year  with- 
out a dollar  of  saloon  revenue,  the  city  laid  five  miles  of  street 
paving  at  a cost  of  $275,000.  Already  this  spring,  three  miles  of 
concrete  sidewalk  have  been  laid  and  the  total  will  be  brought 
up  to  sixteen  miles  at  a cost  of  $50,000.  The  city  is  spending 
$50,000  more  to  widen  some  of  the  streets  at  certain  points  and  is 
building  a concrete  viaduct  on  Asylum  avenue  that  will  cost 
$67,000.  At  fhe  council  meeting  last  Friday  night,  advertisements 
were  ordered,  asking  for  bids  for  the  laying  of  nine  more  miles 
of  street  pavement  at  a cost  of  some  $500,000.  The  city  has  pur- 
chased a lot  for  a new  high  school  building  at  a cost  of  $50,000, 
and  plans  are  being  drawn  for  the  building  for  which  $100,000 
will  be  paid.  A contract  has  been  awarded  for  building  a pri- 
mary school  whiclj  will  cost  $10,000.  The  budget  includes  an 
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appropriation  of  $5,000  for  another  negro  school.  A new  fire 
hall  costing  $8,000  is  being  built  and  an  addition  is  being  built 
upon  another  at  a cost  of  $3,000. 

Knoxville  is  this  year  spending  twice  as  much  money  for 
public  improvements  as  has  ever  been  spent  in  one  preceding 
year;  yet  the  tax  rate  without  saloon  revenue,  is  five  cents  lower 
on  the  $100  than  in  1907,  with  license. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  MD.,  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH 


THE  SALOON. 

Number  of  saloons  in  Hagerstown 58 

Other  saloons  in  the  county  30 

Total  88 

Total  amount  received  from  all  saloons  for  one  year  under  high  license, 
$28,909.42,  disbursed  as  follows: 

To  the  state  . $4,826.00 

City  of  Hagerstown  (for  street  purposes  only) 19,379.26 

To  other  incorporated  towns  in  the  county  (street  purposes  only). ...  3,457.34 

To  Washington  County  for  general  taxation  purposes 1,246.82 


Total  $28,909.42 

The  Saloon  Costs  Washington  County 

1.  For  Dependents: 

(a)  Orphans’  Home  $ 1,625.00 

Chargeable  to  the  saloon. $ 1,495.00 

(b)  For  Bellevue  Home  8,800.00 

Chargeable  to  the  saloon 7,040.00 

(c)  For  out-of-door  pensions  4,182.18 

Chargeable  to  the  saloon  ...................  3>345-74 

(d)  For  the  care  of  the  insane 4,617.30 

25  per  cent,  chargeable  to  strong  drink: 1,154.36 

2.  For  Prosecution  and  Care  of  Criminals: 

Court  Expenses  $ 6,243.83 

Jail  2,127.10 

Sheriff  4,505.44 

Attorneys  defending  criminals 312.50 

State’s  Attorney  2,291.3 1 


Total  $15,480.18 

7S  per  cent,  chargeaole  to  the  saloon...., $11,610.13 


Making  a grand  total  chargeable  to  the  saloon $24,645.23 

Deduct  the  sum  paid  by  saloon  to  general  taxation. . . 1,246/82 

Net  cost  of  saloons  $23,398.4: 


MARSHALL,  ILLINOIS’  SHOWING. 

The  nine  saloons  of  Marshall,  Illinois,  a city  of  3,500  popu- 
lation, were  closed  on  the  7th  of  May,  1908.  At  that  time  the 
town  was  in  debt  $16,018.  Since  then  a new  sewer  system  has 
been  installed  at  a cost  of  $50,000,  and  yet  the  outstanding  in- 
debtedness of  the  town  at  the  present  time  is  only  $12,786. 

Since  the  saloons  were  abolished  a new  Methodist  church 
has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  $2,900  and  a new  Congregational 
church  at  a cost  of  $2,500. 


STATE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Rev.  N.  A.  Palmer, 
Minnesota. 


Rev.  E.  J.  Moore.,  Ph.  D. 
Missouri. 


Rev.  W.  T.  Groom, 
Montana. 


J.  Frank 
New 


.A.  Paucrson,  D.D., 
New  York. 


Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  R.  Knodell, 
Ohio.  Oregon. 


Rev.  J.  L,.  Harley, 
South  Carolina. 


Rev.  A.  B.  Christy, 
Rhode  Island. 


Rev.  W.M.  (jiatton,  Ph.D. 
South  Dakota. 
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BANK  REPORTS  FROM  “DRY”  TOWNS. 

The  following  reports  from  Bankers  and  Savings  Banks  in 
the  “dry”  districts  of  Ohio  secured  for  the  Ohio  edition  of  the 
American  Issue  in  November,  1909,  speak  for  themselves  in 
showing  that  voting  “dry”  under  the  Rose  County  Option  law 
has  not  killed  the  banking  business  in  “dry”  counties: 

Edgerton  State  Bank  Co.,  Edgerton. — Deposits  November 
30,  1908,  $140,457.65.  Deposits  November  30,  1909,  $146,650.98. 

First  National  Bank,  St.  Clairsville. — Deposits  November 
16,  1908,  $855,000.  Deposits  November  16,  1909,  $865,000.  An 
increase  in  the  number  of  depositors. 

Union  Trust  and  Savings  Co.,  Bryan. — Average  deposits  No- 
vember, 1908,  $108,500.  Average  deposits  November,,  1909,, 
$119,500.  An  increase  in  depositors. 

Security  Savings  Bank  Co.,  Athens. — Deposits  and  depositors 
shows  a decrease.  The  coal  mines  have  not  had  good  work 
since  the  panic  of  1907. 

Security  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Portsmouth. — No- 
vember 30,  1909,  shows  $40,000  more  than  same  day  a year  ago. 

National  Exchange  Bank,  Steubenville^ — An  increase  in  the 
number  of  depositors.  Deposits  in  savings  department  have  in- 
creased about  $10,000  a month. 

First  National  Bank,  Barnesville. — Deposits  December  1, 
1908,  $1,246,284.72.  Deposits  December  1,  1909,  $1,205,692.46. 
Decrease  due  to  three  large  factories  having  quit  operations 
after  the  panic  and  are  still  closed. 

Citizen’s  Bank,  Cardington. — Deposits  November  14,  1908, 
$122,716’  Deposits  November  16,  1909,  $138,387. 

Champaign  National  Bank,  Urbana. — Average  deposits  No- 
vember, 1908,  $260,000.  Average  deposits  November,  1909,  $310,- 

000. 

Peoples  Savings  Bank  Co.,  Zanesville.— Deposits  November 

1,  1908,  $982,481.  November  16,'  1909,  $992,309.  An  increase  of 
$9,818. 

Citizens  National  Bank,  Urbana. — Deposits  November  i„ 
1908,  $345,000.  Average  November  deposits,  1909,  $375,000. 

Orrville  Savings  Bank,  Orrville. — Deposits  December  1, 
1908,  $169,936.49.  Deposits  December  1,  1909,  $185,484.66. 

Franklin  National  Bank,  Newark. — Deposits  have  decreased. 

First  National  Bank,  Woodsfield. — Deposits  about  the  same 
as  this  time  last  year. 

First  National  Bank,  Montpelier. — Average  deposits  Novem- 
ber, 1908,  $115,000.  Average  deposits  November,  1909,  $150,000. 
There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  depositors. 
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Ohio  Valley  Bank  Co.,  Gallipolis. — The  deposits  November 
1,  1908,  $327,554.40.  Deposits  November  1,  1909,  $217,343.91.  A 
decrease  in  depositors. 

Citizens  Savings  Bank  Co.,  Cambridge. — Average  deposits 
November,  1908,  $325,000.  Average  deposits  November,  1909, 
$317,000.  Certificates  are  down,  while  individual  savings  de- 
posits have  increased. 

Peoples  Savings  Bank,  Mt.  Gilead — Practically  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Mt.  Gilead  National  Bank,  Mt.  Gilead. — Average  deposits 
for  November,  1908,  $335,000.  Average  deposits  for  November, 
1909  $405,000.  An  increase  in  number  of  depositors. 

Marion  Savings  Bank,  Marion. — Deposits  have  increased  8 
per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  depositors  has  increased  about 
10  per  cent. 

Citizens  National  Bank,  Caldwell. — Increase  in  deposits 
November,  1909,  over , November,  1908,  12  per  cent.  Increase 
in  depositors  about  10  per  cent. 

Springfield  Savings  Bank,  Springfield. — Deposits  November, 
1908,  were  $2,739,  000.  Deposits  November,  1909,  were  $2,833,- 
000.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  depositors. 

Coshocton  National  Bank,  Coshocton. — Deposits  November, 
27,  1908,  $904,751.83.  Deposits  November  16,  1909,  $828,424.04. 
A loss  of  $76,327.79.  This  loss  is  accounted  for  by  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  deposits  and  corporation  funds  and  state 
funds  to  the  amount  of  $89,000.  More  accounts  and  increased 
deposits  from  individuals. 

Merchants  National  Bank,  Hillsboro. — Average  deposits  in 
November,  1908,  from  $387,000  to  $397,000.  Deposits  in  Novem- 
ber, 1909,  from  $439,000  to  $453,000.  An  increase  in  number  of 
depositors. 

Wood  County  Savings  Bank  Co.,  Bowling  Green. — Deposi- 
tors are  about  the  same  as  a year  ago. 

National  Bank  of  Logan,  Logan — Deposits  November  1, 
1908,  $415,000.  Deposits  November  1,  1909,  $425,000. 

First  National  Bank,  Jefferson. — Deposits  November  30, 
1908,  $232,212.47.  Deposits  November  30,  1909,  $263,773.20.  A 
slight  gain  in  the  number  of  depositors. 

Citizens  National  Bank,  Middleport. — Deposits  are  less  No- 
vember, 1909,  than  they  were  November,  1908. 

Piqua  National  Bank,  Piqua. — Deposits  November  27,  1908, 
$88,818.89.  Deposits  November  16,  1909,  $923,481.40. 

Trumbull  Savings  and  Loan  Co.,  Warren. — The  deposits  in 
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savings  department  November  7,  1908,  were  $349,000;  Novem- 
ber, 1909,  $443,800. 

Farmers  and  Traders  Natonal  Bank,  Hillsboro. — Deposits 
November  16,  1909,  $460,229.  Number  of  accounts  1908,  1,913. 
Number  of  accounts  1909,  2,131. 

Dollar  Savings  Bank  Co.,  St.  Clairsville.- — Depositors  have 
increased  and  the  deposits  have  increased  about  $35,000.  The 
state  deposits  caused  a large  part  of  this  increase. 

Peoples  State  Bank  Co.,  Wauseon. — Average  deposits  No- 
vember, 1908,  $599,100.  Average  deposits  November,  1909, 

$615,583. 

Peoples  Savings  Bank  Co.,  Delta. — Deposits  November  16, 
1908,  $172,866.47.  Deposits  November  16,  1909,  $213,995.64.  In- 
crease due  to  an  increased  number  of  depositors. 

The  Monroe  Bank,  Woodsfield.— Deposits  November  27, 

1908,  $547,700.25.  Deposis  November  27,  1909,  $628,186.49. 
Quite  a little  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  county  and  state 
funds,  which  we  did  not  have  last  year.  A slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  depositors. 

The  German  Savings  Bank  Co.,  MartinsFerry. — Average 
deposits  November,  1908,  $241,965.  Average  deposits  November, 

1909,  $217,862. 

First  National  Bank,  Marietta. — Deposits  November  27,  1908, 
$1,562,463.  Deposits  November  16,  1909,  $1,559,128.94. 

Peoples  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Coshocton. — Savings  ac- 
counts 30th  of  November,  1908,  $54,909.91.  The  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1909,  savings  accounts  totaled  $60,683.93. 

Peoples  Savings  Bank,  Van  Wert. — Deposits  September  1, 

1908,  $383,487.  Deposits  November  16,  1909,  $418,823.  A 
greater  number  of  check  accounts  now  than  a year  ago. 

Montpelier  National  Bank,  Montpelier. — Deposits  Decem- 
ber 1,  1908,  $275,000!  Deposits  December  1,  1909,  $280,000. 

Second  National  Bank,  St.  Clairsville. — There  is  a decrease 
in  the  amount  of  deposits,  brt  by  a strange  coincidence,  the 
number  of  deposits  is  exactly  the  same  as  last  year. 

Peoples  National  Bank,  Georgetown. — This  bank  shows  a 
gain  in  deposits  and  also  a slight  increase  in  the  number  of  de- 
positors November,  1909,  compared  with  November,  1908. 

Dollar  Savings  Bank,  Bridgeport. — This  bank  shows  a hand- 
some increase  in  deposits. 

The  Chardon  Savings  Bank  Co.,  Chardon. — Average  depos- 
its January,  1909,  $250,320.55.  Average  deposits  November, 

1909,  $270,431.63. 

Groghan  Bank  and  Savings  Co.,  Fremont. — Gain  in  deposits 
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from  November  16,  1908,  to  November  16,  1909,  $138,825.80. 
Savings  accounts  gained  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Second  National  Bank,  Ironton. — Deposits  November  27, 
1908,  $420,500.  Deposits  November  16,  1909,  $473,948. 

Farmers  National  Bank,  Greenville. — Deposits  and  deposi- 
tors are  practically  the  same  as  1908. 

First  National  Bank,  Salem. — Deposits  November  27,  1908, 
$404,245.91.  Deposits  November  16,  1909,  $467,109.90. 

The  Cummings  Trust  Co.,  Carrollton. — Deposits  November 
27,  1908,  $579,604.  Deposits  November  16,  1909,  $695,912.08. 

First  National  Bank,  Portsmouth. — Deposits  November  27, 
1908,  $983,710;  deposits  November  16,  1909,  $1,092,038. 

First  National  Bank,  Georgetown. — Deposits  November 
27,  1908,  $151,418.  Deposits  November  16,  1909,  $163,279. 

Deposit  Banking  Co.,  Delaware. — Deposits  November  9, 

1908,  $402,617.29.  Deposits  November  13,  1909,  $413,216.95. 

American  Trust  and  Savings  Co.,  Springfield. — Total  de- 
posits January  1,  1909,  $435,097.  Total  deposits  November  16, 

1909,  $502,699.  The  number  of  depositors  January  1,  1908,  was 
1,852,  while  the  number  November  16,  1909,  had  increased  to 
3,362. 

American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Zanesville. — From  No- 
vember, 1908,  to  November,  1909,  deposits  increased  $106,  341.- 
19,  while  we  have  about  338  new  accounts  for  the  year. 

The  Colonial  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Fremont. — De- 
posits November  30,  1908,  $445,359.51.  On  the  same  date  1909, 
$488,312.29.  The  increase  is  made  up  principally  of  county 
funds. 

First  National  Bank,  Zanesville — Average  deposits  1908, 
$2,510,985.59;  for  November  1909,  $2,463,585.64. 

First  National  Bank,  North  Baltimore. — From  November 
1,  1908,  to  November  1909,  deposits  have  increased  $7,000. 

Stillwater  Valley  Bank  Co.,  Covington. — Deposits  about 
$5,000  to  $10,000  increase  over  a year  ago.  Deposits  larger  and 
also  an  increase  in  depositors. 

Commercial  Bank  and  Savings  Co.,  Findlay. — In  the  sav- 
ings department  of  this  bank,  deposits  have  increased  from 
$144,147.30  November  10,  1908,  to  $149,374.47  November  30,  1909. 

The  above  reports  are  from  sixty-three  banks  in  forty  “dry” 
Ohio  counties. 

Forty-seven  banks  show  increased  deposits  since  the  sa- 
loons closed,  ten  show  a loss  of  deposits.  Five  show  deposits 
the  same  as  last  year.  One  shows  an  increase  in  savings  de- 
partment while  the  amount  of  certificates  is  down. 
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|PART  IX.  RAILROADS  VS.  INTEMPERANCE. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  common  rules  used  by 
railroad  companies  throughout  the  United  States: 

“The  use  of  intoxicants  by  employees  while  on  duty  is  prohibited. 
Their  habitual  use  or  the  frequenting  of  places  where  they  are  sold,  is  suffi- 
cient cause  for  dismissal.” 

The  above  rule  governing  employees  is  now  in  use  on  the 
lines  of  the  following  railroad  companies: 

The  Pennsylvania  lines;  the  New  York  Central  lines,  includ- 
ing the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern,  The  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  & St.  Louis,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Lake 
Erie  & Western,  the  Chicago,  Indiana  & Southern,  the  Lake  Erie 
Alliance  & Wheeling,  and  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  & 
Pittsburg;  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad;  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
& Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.;  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.;  the 
Central  & Georgia  Railway  Co.;  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Co.; 
the  Bangor  & Aroostoock  Railroad;  the  Colorado  Midland  Rail- 
way Co.;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & Western  Railway  Co.; 
Grand  Rapids  & Indiana  Railway  Co.;  the  Southern  Railway 
Co.;  Philadelphia  & Reading  Railway  Co.;  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroad  Co.;  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railway  Co.; 
the  St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  Railroad  Co.;  the  Buffalo,  Ro- 
chester & Pittsburg  Railroad  Co.;  the  San  Antonio  & Arkansas 
Pass  Railway  Co.;  the  Chicago  & Eastern  Illinois  Railroad 
Co.;  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.;  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way Co.;  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & Southern  Railway  Co.; 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  Railroad  Co.;  Fort  Worth 
and  Denver  City  Railway  Co.;  the  Vandalia  Railroad  Co.;  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  Co.;  the  Georgia,  Southern  & Florida 
Railway  Co.;  the  Norfolk  & Western  Railway  Co.;  the  Central 
Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey;  the  Aim  Arbor  Railroad  Co.;  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  Co.;  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  & Hartford  Railroad  Co. 

The  following  rule  is  slightly  different  from  the  one  used 
by  the  above  railroads,  in  that  it  provides  against  “the  use”  in- 
stead of  the  “habitual  use”: 

“The  use  of  intoxicants  by  employees  while  on  duty  is  prohibited.  Their 
use  or  the  frequenting  of  places  where  they  are  sold  is  sufficient  cause  for 
dismissal.” 

This  latter  rule  is  in  force  on  the  following  railroad  lines: 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.;  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.;  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Co.;  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad;  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway  Co.;  the  Oregon 
Railroad  & Navigation  Co.;  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 
the  Delaware  & Hudson  Co.;  the  Detroit  & Mackinac  Railway 
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Co.;  the  Houston  & Texas  Central  Railroad  Co.;  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.;  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Co.; 
the  Maine  Central  Railroad  Co.;  the  International  & Great 
Northern  Railroad  Co.;  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  Co.;  the 
New  York  Central  & Hudson  River  Railroad  Co.;  the  Toledo  & 
Ohio  Central  Railway  Co.;  the  Zanesville  & Western  Railway 
Co. 

The  form  of  the  rule  used  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas 
Railway  system,  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Railway  Co.,  and  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  Railway  Co.,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  Railway  Co.,  is: 

“The  use  of  intoxicants  by  employees  is  prohibited,  frequenting  places 
where  they  are  sold  is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal.” 

The  Erie  Railroad,  including  the  New  York,  Susquehanna 
& Western,  the  New  Jersey  & New  York,  the  Chicago  & Erie, 
employs  the  following  rule: 

“The  use  of  intoxicants  while  on  duty  is  prohibited.  Employees  known 
to  be  addicted  to  their  use  at  any  time,  or  to  frequent  saloons  or  places  of 
low  resort,  will  not  be  retained  in  the  service.” 

The  following  rule  is  in  force  on  the  lines  of  the  Wabash 
Railroad: 

“The  use  of  intoxicants  by  employees,  before  reporting  or  while  on  duty, 
is  prohibited.  Gambling  or  the  frequenting  of  places  where  liquors  are  sold, 
is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal.” 

The  Chicago  & Alton  Railroad  Co.,  uses  the  following  rule: 

“The  use  of  intoxicants  while  on  duty  is  prohibited.  Employees  known 
to  be  addicted  to  their  use  at  any  time  or  to  frequent  saloons  or  places  of 
low  resort,  will  not  be  retained  in  the  service.” 

The  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad  Co.  has  supplemented 
their  general  rule  against  the  use  of  intoxicants  or  the  fre- 
quenting of  places  where  they  are  sold  by  the  following  circular, 
which  is  prominently  posted  in  the  various  shops  and  depots  of 
the  company: 

“To  all  employes:  Special  attention  is  directed  to  rule  ‘G’  of  the 

general  rules  of  the  operating  department  of  this  company,  which  in  its 
strictest  interpretation  will  be  rigidly  enforced.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  all  employees  will  give  cheerful  obedience  to  this  salutary  rule,  and  will 
co-operate  with  the  management  to  insure  general  compliance  therewith.” 

The  following  is  in  force  on  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad 
Company’s  lines: 

“Intoxcation  or  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  employees  is 
strictly  forbidden  and  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal  from  the  service 
of  the  company.  Total  abstinence  in  this  particular,  and  in  the  use  of 
opium  and  other  narcotic  drugs  is  necessary  to  safety  in  operating  the  road, 
and  employees  in  any  capacity  who  frequent  gambling  houses  or  places  where 
liquor  is  sold,  will  not  be  retained  in  the  service.” 

The  following  stringent  rule  is  in  force  on  the  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul  & Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway: 

“Every  employee  is  strictly  forbidden  to  drink  intoxicating  liquor  of  any 
kind  while  on  duty,  or  to  board  in  saloons  or  frequent  the  same.  The  com- 
pany will  exercise  rigid  scrutiny  with  reference  to  the  habits  of  employees 
in  this  respect,  and  those  dismissed  on  this  account  will  not  be  re-employed. 
Preference  will  be  shown  to  those  who  do  not  drink  at  all.” 
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The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  & Louisville  Co.,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  System  make  use  of  the  following: 

‘‘Intoxication  or  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  will  be  sufficient  cause 
for  dismissal.  Persons  employed  in  any  capacity  who  frequent  saloons  where 
liquor  is  sold,  or  gambling  houses  will  not  be  retained  in  the  service.” 

The  book  of  rules  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 
Railway  Co.  contains  the  following: 

‘‘The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  has  proven  a most  fruitful  source  of 
trouble  to  railways  as  well  as  to  individuals.  The  company  will  exercise  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  employees  in  this  respect, 
and  any  employe  who  has  been  dismissed  on  this  account  will  not  be  re- 
employed. Drinking  when  on  duty  or  frequenting  saloons  will  not  be  tol- 
eated,  and  preference  will  be  given  to  those  who  do  not  drink  at  all.” 

The  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  & Texas  Pacific  Railway  Co., 
known  as  the  Queen  and  Crescent  Route,  has  posted  the  follow- 
ing circular: 

‘‘TO  ALL  EMPLOYES:— 

“Your  attention  is  again  directed  to  General  Rule  ‘G,’  which  reads  as 
follows : 

“ ‘The  use  of  intoxicants  by  employes  while  on  duty  is  prohibited.  Their 
habitual  use,  or  the  frequenting  of  places  where  they  are  sold,  is  sufficient 
cause  for  dismissal.’ 

“The  protection  of  life  and  property  and  the  general  good  of  the  service 
make  rigid  enforcement  of  rule  above  mentioned  imperative,  and  no  excep- 
tion will  be  made  in  its  application.  H.' BAKER,  General  Manager.” 

The  rules  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  Railroad 
Co.,  contain  the  following: 

“Any  employe  known  as  frequenting  bar-rooms,  saloons,  or  other  places 
where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  or  other  places  of  low  resort,  either  on 
or  off  duty,  will  be  summarily  dismissed  from  the  service. 

“Employes  will  not  be  prevented  from  obtaining  meals  at  hotels  which 
maintain  a bar,  but  are  cautioned  not  to  frequent  such  bar.” 

The  rule  employed  by  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  & Atlantic 
Railway  Co.  is  short,  but  to  the  point.  It  is  as  follows: 

“The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  fobidden  under  any  circumstances.” 

The  following  rule  is  used  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 

Co.: 

“Any  person  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicants,  or  who  is  vicious,  pro- 
fane or  uncivil  in  his  deportment,  must  hot  be  employed  or  continued  in 
the  service.” 

The  following  rule  is  in  force  on  the  lines  of  the  New  York, 
Ontario  & Western  Railway  Co.: 

“The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  strictly  prohibited  and  employees 
known  to  be  addicted  to  their  use  at  any  time,  or  to  frequent  saloons  or- 
places  of  low  resort,  will  not  be  retained  in  the  service.” 

In  addition  to  this  rule  this  railroad  also  includes  the  follow- 
ing in  its  general  notice  to  employes: 

“The  habits  of  applicants  for  employment  must  be  carefully  inquired 
into,  and  no  person  given  employment  unless  strictly  temperate.” 

Rule  ii  of  the  book  of  rules  used  by  the  Central  Vermont 
Railway  Co.,  reads  as  follows: 

“Intoxication  or  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  will  be  sufficient  cause 
for  dismissal.” 

Rule  12  of  the  same  book  reads  as  follows: 

“Persons  employed  in  any  capacity  who  frequent  gambling  houses  or 
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places  where  liquor  is  sold  will  not  be  retained  in  the  service.  £ny  employee 
will  be  dismissed  without  a hearing  for  intoxication  or  insubordination.” 

Under  date  of  May  1st  the  same  Central  Vermont  Railway 
Co.  issued  the  following  circular: 

“NOTICE  TO  EMPLOYEES.” 

“Rule  No.  12,  Book  of  Rules  and  General  Regulations  for  employees  reads: 

" ‘Persons  employed  in  any  capacity  who  frequent  gambling  houses  or 
places  where  liquor  is  sold,  will  not  be  retained  in  the  service.  Any  em- 
ployee will  be  dismissed  without  a hearing  for  intoxication  or  insubordi- 
nation.* 

“Commencing  this  date  the  company  will  strictly  enforce  this  rule.” 


The  Georgia  Railroad  Co.  employes  practically  the  same 
rule  as  the  one  employed  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co., 
and  in  addition  this  railroad  requires  every  applicant  for  em- 
ployment to  answer  the  following  questions  in  the  affirmative: 
“Will  you  abstain  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  while  in  the 
service  of  this  company? 

“Will  you  stay  away  from  places  where  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold,  and 
lend  your  influence  to  help  other  employees  to  do  the  same?” 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations,  several 


railroads  such  as  the  New  York  Central  lines  will  not  tolerate 


employees  visiting  saloons,  even  when  off  duty,  and  in  addition 
to  this  a number  of  lines  such  as  the  Vandalia  Railroad,  compel 
every  applicant  for  a position  to  sign  a total  abstinence  pledge. 

A communication  from  the  General  Traffic  Manager  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Railway  Co.,  states  that  there 
are  no  such  printed  rules  governing  the  employees  of  the  de- 
partment under  his  charge.  A communication  from  the  Colo- 
rado & Southern  Railway  Co.,  says: 

“We  have  no  printed  rules  I can  give  you  concerning  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  but  it  is  thoroughly  understood  by  all  our  employees  that  no 
one  making  a habit  of  loitering  around  saloons  while  off  duty,  or  using  in- 
toxicating liquors  will  be  retained  in  our  service.” 

A communication  from  the  President  of  the  Florida  East 


Coast  Railway  says: 

“I  regret  to  advise  you,  we  have  no  printed  rules  covering  the  matter 
to  which  you  call  my  attention.  There  is,  however,  an  understanding  among 
all  our  employees  that  the  use  of  liquor  while  on  duty  is  forbidden,  and  that 
habitual  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  employees  is  cause  for  discipline.” 

The  Michigan  state  law  with  respect  to  employees  of  the 
operating  department  of  railways,  reads  as  follows: 

“No  person  shall  be  employed  as  an  Engineer,  Train  Dispatcher,  Fireman, 
Baggageman,  Conductor,  Brakeman  or  other  servant  for  any  railroad  in  any 
of  its  operating  departments  who  uses  intoxicating  drinks  as  a beverage,  and 
any  company  in  whose  service  such  person  has  knowingly  been  employed 
shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  $500  for  every  such  offense,  to  be  sued  for  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan. — 6284  CL.” 

6285  CL  of  the  Michigan  Statutes  reads  as  follows: 

“If  any  person  shall  be  intoxicated  while  in  charge  of  a locomotive 
engine,  running  upon  the  road  of  any  such  company,  or  while  acting  as  the 
conductor  of  any  train  of  company  on  any  such  road,  he  shall  be  liable  for 
all  damage  incurred  in  consequence  thereof,  and  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  provided  that  this  shall  not  affect  or  release  railroad  company 
from  any  such  liabiliy.” 
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Part  X.  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  AND 
EDUCATION 


A careful  study  has  been  made  of  twenty  Massachusetts  cities — 
ten  license  and  ten  no-license — for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to 
just  what  extent  the  licensed  saloon  was  affecting  the  education 
of  the  children.  The  following  table  will  be  easily  understood : 


No-License  Cities.  License  Cities. 


NAME  OF  CITY. 

Children  in  city  be- 
tween 5 and  15 
years  of  age 

Actual  enrolled 
membership  in 
the  schools 

Per  cent  of  chii 
dren  attending 
school 

NAME  OF  CIT  i . 

Children  in  city  be- 
tween 5 and  15 
years  of  age . 

Actual  enrolled 
membership  in 
schools 

Per  cent  of  chil- 
dren attending 
school 

Attleborough 

2,149 

2,045 

95 

Boston  . . . 

100,367 

87.688 

871-3 

Brockton  . . 

7,573 

7,191 

95 

Fall  River  . 

20,951 

15,048 

72 

Cambridge  . 

15,678 

13,238 

85 

Haverhill . . 

6.321 

5,147 

80  1-5 

Everett . . . 

5,410 

5,145 

95 

Holyoke  . . 

10,245 

5,650 

55  7-10 

Malden  . . . 

7.009 

5,807 

82  6-7 

Lawrence 

11,782 

7,593 

641-2 

Melrose  . . . 

2,855 

2,582 

90  1-2 

Lowell  . . . 

14,290 

10,446 

73  1-10 

Newton , . . 

5.972 

5,166 

86 

New  Bedford 

12,636 

9,443 

74  3-4 

Quincy  . . . 

6,059 

5,466 

90  1-5 

Newbury  port 

2,471 

1,796 

72  2-3 

Somerville 

11,308 

9,964 

88 

North  Adams 

4,799 

3,218 

67 

Waltham  -.  . 

3,912 

3,052 

78 

Taunton  . . 

5,422 

4,473 

82  1-2 

Average  membership  in  ten  Average  membership  in  ten 

no-license  cities  88  3-5  license  cities  7J 

This  table  shows  that  15  children  out  of  every  88,  equalling  17 
out  of  every  100,  are  deprived  of  an  education  in  license  cities. 
The  saloonkeeper  gets  the  money  instead  of  the  children. 

Still  worse  in  the  High  Schools — 47  out  of  every  100  lose  higher 
education. 
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PUPILS  ENTERING  HIGH  SCHOOL,  FALL  OF  1906. 
No-License  Cities.  License  Cities. 


NAME  OF  CITY. 

Population  

1 

Pupils  entering 
High  School..., 

Comparative  at- 
tendance on  ba- 
sis of  50,000  pop- 
ulation   

NAME  OF  CITY. 

Population 

Pupils  entering 
High  School  — 

Comparative  at- 
tendance on  ba- 
sis of  50,000  pop- 
ulation 

Brockton  . . 

47,794 

357 

371 

Fall  River  . 

105.762 

280 

130 

Everett . . . 

29,111 

241 

416 

Haverhill . . 

37,818 

220 

288 

Malden  . . . 

38.037 

298 

390 

Holyoke  . . 

49,934 

264 

264 

Melrose . . . 

14.295 

168 

600 

Lawrence 

70,550 

221' 

157 

Newton . . . 

36.827 

309 

416 

Lowell  . . . 

94.889 

385 

202 

Quincy  . . . 

28,076 

284 

507 

New  Bedford 

74,362 

175 

125 

Somerville 

69.272 

537 

391 

Newburyport 

14.675 

117 

390 

Waltham  . . 

26,282 

179 

345 

North  Adams 

22,150 

115 

262 

Average  attendance  in  eight  Average  attendance  in  eight 

no-license  cities,  on  basis  license  cities,  on  basis 

50,000  population  429  50,000  population  228 

This  shows  that  47  out  of  every  100  boys  and  girls  who  get 
through  the  grammar  schools  are  kept  from  going  further  where 
license  prevails. 

— The  Alabama  Citizen. 

EDUCATION  UNDER  LICENSE  AND  NO-LICENSE 

The  statistics  of  public  education  in  these  same  three  states  show 
other  facts  and  figures  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  prohibition 
question.  The  official  records  of  the  year  1906  show  that  the  State 
of  Maine,  with  a population  of  only  694,466  had  175  high  schools, 
while  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with  the  greater  population  of  908, 
420  had  only  77  high  schools  in  the  state.  The  same  records  also 
show  that  the  State  of  Maine,  during  the  same  year  employed  6,658 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  high  schools,  while  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  with  a larger  population  and  with  the  benefit  of  saloon 
revenue,  employed  only  4,729  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  high  schools  of  the  state,  and  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  with 
a population  of  428,556,  or  seven-elevenths-  of  that  of  Maine,  had 
only  2,047  teachers,  or  a little  more  than  three-elevenths  of  the 
number  of  teachers  in  Maine. 

Thus  Maine  employs  more  teachers  and  operates  more 
schools  than  these  license  states. 
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POLITICAL  ASPECTS 

Part  I.  STATE  LEGISLATION 

THE  LOCAL  OPTION  PLAN. 

Local  option  is  another  word  for  Americanism.  It  is  essentially 
an  instrument  of  free  government  and  has  been  passed  upon  a 
thousand  times  and  in  a thousand  ways,  as  a real  part  of  our  gov- 
ernmental system. 

Whenever  a municipality  in  any  American  commonwealth  desires 
to  issue  bonds  for  the  making  of  some  public  improvement  and  sub- 
mits the  question  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  the  principle  of  local 
option  is  employed.  Whenever  a change  in  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween counties  or  towns  is  to  be  made,  local  option  is  used  to  ascer- 
tain the  public  will  in  regard  to  such  change.  There  is  nothing  new 
or  fanatical  about  the  local  option  idea  in  the  machinery  of  the 
American  government. 

Local  option  on  the  liquor  question  simply  provides  for  the 
placing  of  the  question  in  the  hands  of  voters  of  any  given  local 
community,  such  as  a district,  a county,  a city,  a village  or  a town- 
ship. Local  option  has  proven  unquestionably  to  be  the  best  method 
thus  far  for  securing  the  largest  possible  area  where  the  sale  of 
liquor  is  prohibited,  and  the  best  possible  enforcement  of  the  law. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  greatest  service  which  local  option 
has  rendered  in  the  fight  against  the  saloon.  Probably  the  greatest 
service  of  this  system  consists  in  its  creation  of  public  sentiment 
in  the  various  communities  of  the  state  by  bringing  the  question 
directly  before  the  people  and  compelling  its  thoughtful  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  citizens  engaged  in  all  pursuits. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  has  secured  and  used  local  option 
whenever  it  has  been  possible  to  make  an  advance  along  temperance 
lines  thereby.  It  has  also,  however,  consistently  opposed  the  adop- 
tion and  use  of  local  option  where  such  adoption  and  use  has  meant 
a backward  step  in  temperance  reform.  The  Anti-Saloon  League 
considers  local  option  in  mo.st  states,  under  present  conditions,  the 
best  institution  for  the  abolishment  of  saloons,  but  the  work  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  does  not  consist  in  the  saving  or  protecting  of 
this  or  any  other  institution  where  public  sentiment  has  advanced 
beyond  such  limits.  The  first  and  last  business  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  is  to  abolish  saloons;  by  state  prohibition  where  possible; 
by  local  option  in  counties  where  state  prohibition  is  impossible,  and 
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by  local  option  in  municipalities  and  townships  where  county  local 
option  is  impossible,  or  by  any  other  honest  method  that  will  secure 
results  and  at  the  same  time  be  supported  by  public  sentiment. 

Objections  to  the  principle  and  operation  of  local  option  have 
been  urged  by  some  on  the  ground  that  this  system  does  not  in 
reality  do  what  is  claimed  for  it.  No  governmental  system  is  perfect, 
but  the  main  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  local  option 
as  a temperance  measure  are  very  largely  in  the  nature  of  straw 
men,  which  extremists  have  been  compelled  to  create  in  order  to 
have  something  connected  with  local  option  to  fight. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  arguments  against  local  option  is 
that  it  presents  two  policies,  namely,  that  while  it  allows  saloons  to 
be  voted  out  by  a majority  vote,  it  also  allows  saloons  to  be  main- 
tained by  a majority  vote.  To  any  person  versed  in  the  principles 
underlying  all  American  institutions,  such  an  objection  is  far 
fetched.  The  same  objection  could  be  urged  against  any  policy  of 
local,  state  or  national  government  under  the  American  plan.  Any 
law,  which  the  people,  through  their  representatives,  may  place  on 
the  statute  books  can  be  repealed  by  the  people  in  the  same  way, 
and  any  system  of  government  concerning  any  institution  whatever, 
which  the  people,  directly  or  through  their  representatives,  adopt, 
can  at  the  same  time  be  changed  by  the  people. 

Several  states  have  recently  enacted  laws  prohibiting  the  liquor 
traffic  in  the  state.  The  people  at  the  next  legislature,  if  they  see 
fit,  through  their  representatives,  can  repeal  those  laws,  but  this 
would  hardly  be  considered  as  an  argument  against  the  use  of  the 
system  which  placed  these  laws  on  the  statute  books. 

In  a city  or  state  every  so  often,  an  executive  or  other  officer  is 
to  be  elected.  Under  our  form  of  government,  in  order  to  get  a 
good  man  in  office,  the  people  must  elect  him,  but  at  the  same  time, 
by  using  the  system  of  election,  the  people  run  the  risk  of  having 
him  defeated.  This  would,  however,  hardly  be  a sufficient  argu- 
ment to  do  away  with  the  elective  system. 

If  there  is  any  value  in  this  objection  which  is  raised  against 
local  option  occasionally,  the  same  value  and  the  same  objection 
apply  to  almost  every  institution  of  our  government. 

In  other  words,  this  argument  does  not  so  much  apply  to  this 
particular  method  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic.  It  applies  to 
every  conceivable  method  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic  in  a 
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free  government.  There  is  no  possible  way  of  taking  action  of 
any  kind  against  the  liquor  traffic  which  action  cannot  be  repealed, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  people.  Such  criticism  is  there- 
fore due  either  to  a superficial  investigation  of  the  practical  work- 
ings of  local  option  laws,  or  it  is  due  to  an  utter  lack  of  knowledge 
or  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  free  government. 

It  is  further  urged  that  local  option,  which  may  be  all  right  as  a 
question  of  public  policy,  is  wrong  when  applied  to  moral  questions, 
and  as  a remedy  to  avoid  such  wrong,  prohibition  is  suggested,  but 
it  is  true  that  in  order  to  get  prohibition,  we  must  submit  the  matter 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  people,  and  the  same  principle 
applies,  although  in  one  case  it  is  considered  as  a matter  for  a small 
unit  and  in  the  other  case  a matter  for  a large  unit. 

To  take  any  other  view  of  the  case  is  simply  to  bring  up  again 
the  ancient  question  of  democracy  vs.  benevolent  autocracy,  which, 
question  has  long  since  been  settled  for  all  time  in  the  United  States.. 

In  addition  to  these  arguments  that  this,  system  is  too  optional* 
it  is  also  urged  that  it  is  too  local.  It  is  indeed  too  local  for  any- 
state  when  the  public  sentiment  is  sufficient  to  exclude  the  saloon' 
from  the  state,  but  it  is  not  too  local  for  use  in  securing  a dry 
town  or  a dry  count}'-  where  otherwise  no  dry  territory  could  be 
secured.  The  plan  and  method  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  has  been? 
to  use  it  to  secure  as  large  a prohibition  zone  as  possible,  and  when- 
ever public  sentiment  is  at  the  place  where,  through  any  other 
method,  a larger  zone  of  prohibition  territory  can  be  secured,  local 
option  is  relegated  to  the  rear. 

In  such  a case,  however,  local  option  is  relegated  to  the  rear  not 
because  it  is  wrong  in  principle  or  method,  but  because  public  senti- 
ment has  reached  the  point  where  local  option  is  not  necessary  for 
its  interpretation  and  therefore  the  continuance  of  such  method 
is  useless. 

In  other  words,  the  League  has  always  insisted  that  the  temper- 
ance people  everywhere  should  take  conditions,  not  as  they  ought 
to  be,  but  as  they  are ; should  consider  public  sentiment,  not  as  they 
would  like  it,  but  as  it  is ; should  deal,  in  this  reform,  not  with  an 
ideal  commonwealth  or  community,  but  with  the  commonwealth  or 
community  which  really  exists,  and  press  the  fight  for  better  con- 
ditions to  a finish,  never,  however,  refusing  to  gain  an  inch  simply 
because  it  is  impossible  at  any  certain  time  to  gain  a mile. 
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THE  LICENSE  SYSTEM. 

The  system  of  high  license  in  the  United  States  originated  in 
1881.  In  that  year  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  passed 
what  is  known  as  the  Slocumb  law,  which  fixed  the  state  license 
at  $500  for  all  towns  and  cities  under  10,000  population  and 
$1,000  for  all  cities  of  over  10,000  population.  This  law  also  re- 
quired a bond  of  the  saloonkeeper  in  the  sum  of  $5,000. 

In  1883  the  state  of  Illinois  followed  the  lead  of  Nebraska 
and  placed  a license  fee  of  $500  upon  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of 
liquors  and  about  the  same  time  Missouri  enacted  a high  li- 
cense law  fixing  the  minimum  fee  at  $550  and  the  maximum  at 
$1,000. 

At  the  present  time,  the  best  high  license  laws  to  be  found 
are  on  the  statute  books  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
New  York  the  license  law  is  known  as  the  Raines  Excise  law 
and  has  many  splendid  features,  including  a large  number  of 
strict  regulation  clauses  as  well  as  a provision  for  local  option 
in  the  townships  of  the  state. 

Advocates  of  high  license  point  to  the  experience  of  New 
York  under  the  Raines  law,  citing  the  results  of  this  legislation 
as  a strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  license  system  of  dealing 
with  the  liquor  traffic,  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  a su- 
perficial investigation  of  the  New  York  state  reports  bears  up 
this  argument.  The  state  reports  show  that  on  March  23,  1896, 
there  were  33,437  licenses  in  the  state,  while  on  Jan.  10,  1902, 
the  number  was  26,436,  showing  a reduction  of  7,001,  or  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  one  thousand  for  each  year  that  the  Raines 
law  had  been  enacted. 

The  statistics  of  crime  in  the  state  of  New  York  show  that 
the  commitments  to  the  state  prison  had  steadily  increased  up 
to  1895,  in  which  year  the  total  number  reached  3,721.  By  1900 
these  reports  show  that  the  number  of  commitments  had 
been  reduced  to  3,375.  The  report  of  the  prison  commissionres 
furthermore  shows  that  the  commitments  for  drunkenness  in 
1897  numbered  53,200,  while  in  1901  there  were  only  33,202.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection,  however,  that  these 
figures  show  the  contrast  between  little  or  no  regulation  pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  the  Raines  law,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
special  systematic  effort  at  regulation  after  the  passage  of  the 
Raines  law,  on  the  other  hand.  These  figures  and  reports  are 
therefore  not  an  argument  in  favor  of  high  license;  they  do 
serve  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  some  of  the  strong  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  which  happen  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Raines 
Law. 
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The  high  license  law  in  Pennsylvania  is  known  as  the  Brooks 
law  and  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1888.  It  provides  that  the  ' 
amount  of  license  taxed  against  a saloon  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  providing,  however,  that  no  license  shall  be  in 
excess  of  $1,000.  This  court  also  has  the  sole  power  to  decide  how 
many  licenses  shall  be  granted  in  a given  community.  All  saloon- 
keepers are  required  to  furnish  a bond  in  the  sum  of  $2,000  and  to 
furnish  at  least  two  bondsmen,  each  of  whom  shall  be  owners  of 
real  estate  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  Anti- Saloon  League  stands  unalterably  opposed  to  a system 
of  license,  high  or  low,  for  three  principal  reasons.  First,  if  the 
saloon  as  an  institution  is  right,  it  should  be  as  free  as  the  grocery 
business  or  the  dry  goods  business,  and  if  it  is  wrong,  its  recognition 
by  the  government  cannot  be  made  right  for  the  consideration  of  so 
many  dollars  per  year.  Second,  the  system  of  license  fosters  a 
spirit  of  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  saloonkeeper.  Third,  the 
system  of  license,  on  account  of  the  source  of  revenue  which  it 
creates,  forms  an  intrenchment  for  the  saloon,  from  which  dislodge- 
ment  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

PROHIBITION. 

Prohibition,  in  its  accepted  meaning  as  it  applies  to  the  liquor 
traffic,  refers  not  only  to  the  sale  but  to  the  manufacture  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  well.  The  system  of  license  and  regulation  has, 
after  thorough  trial,  demonstrated  that  it  is  unable  to  mitigate  the 
evils  of  the  saloon.  The  various  reform  movements  which  have 
been  put  into  operation  by  the  friends  of  the  liquor  traffic  have 
also  fully  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  saloon  as  an  institution 
cannot  be  reformed.  • 

The  close  students  of  the  liquor  problem  have  therefore,  with 
practical  unanimity,  decided  that  prohibition  is  the  only  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  the  only  question  in  this  connection 
among  temperance  reformers  has  to  do  with  the  speediest  and  best 
method  of  permanently  securing  the  desired  end. 

The  experience  of  the  American  people  for  over  a century  in  the 
efforts  toward  temperance  reform  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  “royal  road”  to  the  solution  of  the  saloon  prob- 
lem— that  in  a democratic  form  of  government  such  as  ours,  all 
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permanently  effective  temperance  laws  as  well  as  all  other  laws  must 
be  backed  by  public  opinion.  A prohibition  law,  therefore,  as  well 
as  any  other  law,  in  order  to  be  permanently  effective  in  any  state, 
must  be  supported  by  the  intelligent  sentiment  of  the  people. 

For  this  reason,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in  its  fight  against  the 
liquor  traffic  demands  that  prohibition  must  be  secured  in  the  vari- 
ous states  just  as  rapidly  as  the  public  sentiment  of  those  states  will 
permit,  but  the  League  insists,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  not  only 
worthless  but  absolutely  narmful  to  enact  prohibition  in  any  state 
before  public  sentiment  on  the  liquor  question  in  that  state  is  strong 
enough  to  maintain  such  a system  and  that  in  such  cases  local  option 
legislation  is  not  only  more  effective  but  that  it  will  serve  to  more 
speedily  crystallize  the  public  sentiment  for  prohibition. 

Many  states  in  the  Union  are  now  ripe  for  state-wide  prohibition, 
it  having  been  shown  beyond  the  question  of  a doubt  by  the  votes 
registered  in  the  local  option  contests  throughout  those  states,  that 
public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  a state-wide  law.  In  other  states  a 
fight  for  state-wide  prohibition  at  this  time  would  be  premature. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League,  in  its  fight  for  the  annihilation  of  the 
saloon,  acts  upon  the  principle  of  securing  and  maintaining  the 
immediate  available  vantage  ground  while  pressing  forward  with  all 
possible  rapidity  to  the  ultimate  complete  victory 

THE  DISPENSARY  SYSTEM. 

The  father  of  the  dispensary  system  as  a state  institution  in  the 
United  States  is  U.  S.  Senator  Benjamin  R.  Tillman  of  South  Caro- 
lina, formerly  Governor  of  that  state.  Senator  Tillman  received 
the  suggestion  from  the  experiment  tried  on  a small  scale  in  the 
city  of  Athens,  Georgia,  and  while  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  plan  inaugurated  as  a state  institution. 

The  system  practically  provides  for  government  ownership  of 
the  saloon  business  and  attempts  to  diminish  the  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic  by  eliminating  from  the  business  such  features  as  “private 
profit,”  “adulterated  liquors,”  “night  hours,”  “bar  drinking,”  “the 
credit  system,”  “the  sale  of  liquors  to  drunkards  and  minors,”  etc., 
and  placing  the  sale  of  intoxicants  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
state  or  local  government. 

There  are  many  things  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  ideal 
.dispensary  system,  but  practical  experience  in  South  Carolina  for 
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thirteen  years  fully  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  system,  in 
practice,  is  open  to  very  serious  objections  by  becoming  a fruit- 
ful source  of  political  corruption  and  graft,  and  by  fastening  it- 
self onto  the  political  spoils  system.  The  theory  of  the  dispen- 
sary seems  attractive  as  a step  from  license  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  its  practical  working  in  South  Carolina  as  well  as  in 
numbers  of  smaller  government  units  throughout  many  of  the 
Southern  states,  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  its  failure  as  a 
reform  measure. 


Recent  State  Legislation. 

PROHIBITION  LEGISLATION. 

The  legislature  of  Tennessee  at  the  1909  session,  extended 
the  provisions  of  the  four-mile  liquor  law  of  that  state  to  all 
towns  and  cities  of  whatever  size,  thus  giving  to  the  state  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  law 
went  into  effect  July  1,  1909. 

This  same  legislature  also  passed  another  law  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  law  went 
into  effect  January  1,  1910. 

The  1909  session  of  the  Florida  legislature  passed  a reso- 
lution submitting  a prohibitory  amendment  to  the  vote  of  the 
people  The  vote  will  be  taken  in  November,  1910. 

Prohibition  bills  passed  the  lower  houses  of  the  1909  legisla- 
tures in  the  states  of  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Arkansas, 
Iowa  and  Utah,  but  were  defeated  in  the  senates. 

LOCAL  OPTION  LEGISLATION. 

The  1909  legislature  of  Washington  enacted  a local  option 
law  with  the  municipality  and  the  rural  county  as  voting  units. 

The  1909  legislature  of  Idaho  enacted  a law  providing  for 
county  local  option. 

The  1909  legislature  of  Utah  enacted  a law  providing  for  lo- 
cal option  by  counties,  exempting  from  the  operation  of  the 
county  law,  cities  of  12,000  or  more.  After  the  legislature  ad- 
journed, however,  the  measure  was  vetoed  by  the  governor. 

The  territorial  legislature  of  Arizona  at  the  1909  session, 
amended  the  old  local  option  law  of  that  territory  in  such  a way 
as  to  change  the  requirement  for  a three-fifths  vote  to  a majority 
vote  by  counties. 

The  1909  legislature  of  South  Dakota  passed  a measure 
submitting  the  county  local  option  Question  to  a popular  vote. 

The  1909  session  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature  passed  a 
prohibition  law  with  a provision  for  a referendum  of  the  question 
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to  the  vote  of  the  people  by  counties,  which  practically  amounts 
to  a county  option  law  with  the  burden  of  calling  elections 
placed  upon  the  liquor  interests. 

The  1909  legislature  of  Delaware  passed  a measure  re- 
submitting the  liquor  question  to  a vote  of  the  people  of  New- 
castle county. 

OTHER  TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATION. 

Numerous  measures  restricting  in  various  ways  the  liquor 
traffic  were  enacted  by  the  1909  legislatures  of  the  states  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  North  Dakota. 

The  legislature  of  Wyoming  passed  a law  prohibiting  the 
issuing  of  licenses  outsHe  of  incorporated  towns. 


PART  II.  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  LIQUOR  SHIPMENT  BILL. 

The  bill  which  has  been  introduced  in  both  houses  of  the 
present  congress,  calling  for  an  amendment  to  the  interstate 
commerce  law,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  “dry”  territory 
from  the  interstate  shipment  of  intoxicating  liquors,  is  known 
as  the  Langley-Curtis  Bill,  having  been  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Hon.  John  W.  Langley,  of  Kentucky,  and  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Charles  Curtis,  of  Kansas. 

It  is  designated  as  Senate  Bill  No.  2486,  and  House  Bill 
5169.  The  following  is  a full  text  of  the  measure: 

A BILL. 

To  Regulate  the  Interstate  Commerce  Shipment  of  Intoxcating  Liquor. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled:  That  any  person,  firm,  corpora- 

tion, common  carrier,  or  any  agency  of  interstate  commerce  who  shall  ship, 
express  or  otherwise  transport  any  distilled,  malt,  vinous,  or  intoxicating  liquor 
from  any  state,  foreign  country,  territory,  or  district  of  the  United  States  to 
any  other  state,  territory,  or  district  of  the  United  States  where  such  ship- 
ments or  transportation  of  such  liquor  cannot  legally  be  made  from  one  point 
to  another  within  such  state,  territory  or  district  of  the  United  States  to 
which  such  liquor  is  consigned,  or  to  any  place  in  such  state,  territory  or  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States  to  which  such  shipment  or  transportation  of  such 
liquor  cannot  legally  be  made  from  another  point  within  the  same  state, 
territory  or  district  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  for  the  second  offense 
not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  and 
imprisoned  for  a term  of  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  years. 

COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY  BILL. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  Bill  introduced  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  federal  Congress  and  advocated  by  certain  temper- 
ance organizations,  has  been  opposed  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
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because  the  League  believes  the  day  of  government  investigation 
of  the  liquor  traffic  is  past. 

During  recent  years  investigations  made  by  the  League  it- 
self, by  newspapers  and  magazine  writers,  and  by  numerous 
public  documents  in  thousands  of  cities  and  towns,  have  been 
more  than  amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  the  necessity  for  its  overthrow.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  such  a measure  were  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  and  a com- 
mission appointed,  the  liquor  forces  would  use  this  fact  to  defeat 
the  consideration  of  all  temperance  measures  in  Congress  for 
the  next  several  years,  using  the  argument  that  money  and  ef- 
forts are  being  expended  to  secure  the  facts  about  the  liquor  traf- 
fic, and  that  no  temperance  legislation  of  any  character  should 
be  passed  by  Congress  until  the  results  of  this  investigation 
might  be  ascertained. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MEASURES. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners’  Bill,  introduced  in 
the  present  Congress  by  Hon.  James  M.  Miller,  of  Kansas,  and 
known  as  House  Bill  No.  6756,  creates  certain  new  prohibi- 
tion restrictions  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  increases  the  re- 
strictions respecting  clubs,  prevents  fraudulent  transfer  of  li- 
censes, provides  increased  penalties  for  violation,  increases  the 
restrictions  respecting  hotels,  prohibits  saloons  within  400  feet 
of  a school  or  church,  and  breaks  up  the  so-called  “can”  trade. 
This  measure  is  backed  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  its  passage  are  favorable. 


INTERSTATE  SHIPMENT  AMENDMENT  PASSED. 

The  most  important  anti-liquor  measure  passed  by  Congress- 
in  recent  years,  was  enacted  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  as  an  amendment  to  the  penal  code.  It  was 
known  as  the  Miller-Humphreys-Knox  Interstate  Shipment 
Amendment. 

It  prohibits  the  C.  O.  D.  shipment  of  liquor,  the  delivery- 
of  liquors  to  fictitious  consignees,  and  compels  the  marking  of  all 
shipments  so  as  to  show  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  the  contents. 

The  following  is  a full  text  of  the  measure: 

THE  C.  O.  D.  INTERSTATE  SHIPMENT  BILL. 

Section  236a.  Any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  any  railroad  company-, 
express  company,  or  other  common  carrier,  who  shall  knowingly  deliver  or 
cause  to  be  delivered  to  any  person  other  than  the  person  to  whom  it  has 
been  consigned,  unless  upon  written  order  in  each  instance  of  the  bona  fide 
consignee,  or  to  any  fictitious  person,  or  to  any  person  under  a fictitious  name, 
any  spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquor  of  any 
kind  which  has  been  shipped  from  one  state,  territory  or  district  of  the  United 
States,  or  place  noncontiguous  to  but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  or 
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from  any  foreign  country  into  any  state,  territory  or  district  of  the  United 
States,  or  place  noncontiguous  to  but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both 

Section  23*6b.  Any  railroad  company,  express  company,  or  other  common 
carrier,  or  any  other  person  who,  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  any 
spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind, 
from  one  state,  territory,  or  district  of  the  United  States,  or  place  noncon- 
tiguous to  but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  into  any  other  state,  territory 
or  district  of  the  United  States,  or  place  noncontiguous  to  'but  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  or  from  any  foreign  country  into  any  state,  territory  or 
district  of  the  United  States,  or  place  noncontiguous  to  but  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  collect  the  purchase  price  or  any  part  thereof,  before, 
on  or  after  delivery,  from  consignee,  or  from  any  other  person,  shall  in  any 
manner  act  as  the  agent  of  the  buyer  or  seller  of  any  such  liquors  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  or  selling  or  completing  the  sale  thereof  saving  only  in 
the  actual  transportation  and  delivery  of  the  same,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Section  236c.  That  whoever  shall  ship  or  cause  to  be  shipped  from  one 
state,  territory,  or  district  of  the  United  States,  or  place  noncontiguous  to 
but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  or  from  any  foreign  country  into  any 
state,  territory  or  district  of  the  United  States,  or  place  noncontiguous  to  but 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  any  package  of  or  package  containing  any 
spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented  or  other  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind 
unless  such  package  be  so  labeled  on  the  outside  cover  as  to  plainly  show  the 
name  of  the  consignee,  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  quantity  contained 
therein,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both ; and  such  liquor  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and 
may  be  seized  and  condemned  by  like  proceedings  as  those  provided  by  law 
for  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  property  imported  into  the  United  States  con- 
trary to  law. 

A number  of  other  temperance  measures  are  being  support- 
ed by  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  such  as  the  granting  of  fede- 
ral tax  receipts  to  liquor  dealers  in  “dry”  territory;  the  erection, 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  recreation  buildings  at  army 
posts;  other  measures  to  more  thoroughly  enforce  the  anti-can- 
teen policy  of  the  government  in  the  army  and  in  soldiers’ 
homes;  appropriations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
the  liquor  traffic  among  the  Indians;  and  for  full  protection  of 
the  temperance  interests  in  the  enabling  act  of  the  territories 
which  are  likely  soon  to  be  admitted  to  statehood. 


MAGAZINES  WHICH  REFUSE  LIQUOR  ADVERTISING. 

All  Story,  American  Boy,  American  Magazine,  Arena,  Ar- 
gosy, Century,  Circle,  Collier’s,  Country  Life  in  America,  Cur- 
rent Literature,  Delineator,  Designer,  Everybody’s  Magazine, 
Garden  Magazine,  Good  Housekeeping,  Harper’s  Magazine. 
Housekeeper,  Housewife,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Ladies’  World, 
Literary  Digest,  Living  Age,  McClure’s  Magazine,  Modern 
Priscilla,  Munsey’s  Magazine,  New  Idea  Woman’s  Magazine, 
New  England  Magazine,  Ocean,  Outlook,  Railroad  Men’s  Maga- 
zine, Review  of  Reviews,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Scrap  Book, 
St.  Nicholas,  Uncle  Remus’  Magazine,  Woman’s  Home  Com- 
panion, Woman’s  Magazine,  World  Today,  Youth’s  Companion. 


STATE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Win.  H. 

Maryland. 


Rev.  R.  L.  Davis, 
N.  Carolina. 


Boyd  P.  Doty,  Esq., 
Washington. 


W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq., 
Tennessee. 
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The  American  Issue,  Wisconsin  Edition  Monthly. 

Other  Anti-Saloon  League  Publications. 

The  Alabama  Citizen,  Birmingham,  Ala., Monthly. 

The  Search  Light,  Los  Angeles,  Cal Monthly. 

The  California  Issue,  San  Francisco,  Cal ..Monthly. 

The  Connecticut  Citizen,  Kensington,  Conn Monthly. 

The  Anti-Saloon  Monthly,  Atlanta,  Ga Monthly. 

The  Illinois  Issue,  Chicago,  111., Weekly. 

The  Kansas  Issue,  Topeka,  Kan Monthly 

The  Conflict,  New  Orleans,  La Monthly. 

The  Minnesota  Issue,  Minneapolis,  Minn Monthly. 

The  Nebraska  Issue,  Lincoln,  Neb Weekly. 

The  New  Hampshire  Issue,  Concord,  N.  H Monthly. 

The  New  Jersey  Issue,  Newark,  N.  J Monthly. 

The  New  Mexico  Issue,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex Monthly. 

The  Stainless  Flag,  Portland,  Ore Monthly. 

The  Keystone  Citizen,  Harrisburg,  Pa Weekly. 

The  Rhode  Island  Issue,  Providence,  R.  I Monthly. 

The  South  Carolina  Voice,  Spartanburg,  S.  C Semi-Monthly. 

The  Home  and  State,  Dallas,  Tex Weekly. 

The  Vermont  Issue,  Burlington,  Vt Monthly. 
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Kentucky — Supt.  N.  A.  Palmer  and  C.  B.  Nordeman. 
Louisiana — Rev.  J.  C.  Barr,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  A.  W.  Turner. 
Maine — Supt.  C.  E.  Owen  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Libby. 

Maryland — Supt.  W.  H.  Anderson  and  H.  S Dulaney. 
Massachusetts — Supt.  Samuel  H.  Davis  and  Rev.  H.  S.  John- 
son. 

Michigan — Supt.  G.  W.  Morrow  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Gilbert. 
Missouri — Supt.  E.  J.  Moore  and  Charles  M.  Hay. 
Minnesota — Supt.  P.  J.  Youngdahl  and  Rev.  Frank  Doran, 
D.  D. 
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Montana — Supt.  W.  T.  Groom. 

Nebraska — Supt.  M.  S.  Poulson  and  Rev.  Samuel  Z.  Batten. 
Nevada — Supt.  L.  W.  Dexter. 

New  Hampshire — Supt.  J.  H.  Robins  and  David  H.  Goodell. 
New  Jersey — Supt.  J.  Frank  Burke  and  N.  F.  Condit. 

New  York — Supt.  James  Albert  Patterson  and  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Bagnell,  D.  D. 

New  Mexico — Supt.  J I.  Seder. 

North  Carolina — Supt.  R.  L.  Davis. 

Ohio — Supt.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler  and  C.  E.  Burton. 

Oklahoma — Supt.  Geo.  D.  Conger  and  Hon.  H.  T.  Laugh- 
baum 

Oregon — Supt.  J.  R.  Knodell. 

Pennsylvania — Supt.  S.  E.  Nicholson  and  Rev.  N.  F.  Swen- 
gle,  D.  D. 

Rhode  Island — Supt.  A.  B.  Christy  and  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  N. 
McVickar. 

South  Carolina — Supt.  John  L.  Harley. 

South  Dakota — Supt.  W.  M.  Grafton  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Carhart. 
'T’e.  r.essee — Suoerintendent  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

Texas — Supt.  Sterling  P.  Strong. 

Utah — Supt.  L.  S.  Fuller  and  Heber  J.  Grant. 

Vermont — Supt.  Clarence  J.  Ferguson  and  Rev.  Fred  B. 
Kellog. 

Virginia — Supt.  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  and  C.  E.  Stuart. 
Washington — Supt.  Boyd  P.  Doty  and  Ernest  H.  Cherring- 

ton. 

West  Virginia — Supt.  Thomas  M.  Hare  and  M.  F.  Compton. 
Wisconsin — Supt.  Ulysses  G.  Humphrey  and  Rev.  Henry 
Colman,  D.  D. 

Wyoming — Louis  S.  Fuller. 
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ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Alabama — Rev.  Brooks  Lawrence,  502  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Arkansas — Rev.  C.  R.  Powell,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

California — Northern  Division — Rev.  A.  C.  Bane,  D.  D.,  624  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

California — Southern  Division — Rev.  E.  S.  Chapman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1106 
Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Colorado — Rev.  E.  E.  McLaughlin,  531  Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Denver,  Col. 
Connecticut — H.  H.  Spooner,  Esq.,  Kensington,  Conn. 

Delaware — Rev.  John  M.  Arters,  71 1 Equitable  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
District  of  Columbia — Rev.  Samuel  H.  Woodrow,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Florida — Rev.  C.  L.  Collins,  P.  O.  Box  755,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Georgia — Rev.  J.  B.  Richards,  602  Lowndes  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hawaii — Hon.  John  G.  Wooley,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Idaho — Rev.  W.  J.  Herwig,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Illinois — Rev.  James  K.  Shields,  1200  Security  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Indiana — Rev.  E.  S.  Shumaker,  48  Claypool  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Iowa — Rev.  W.  C.  Barber,  513  Century  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Kansas — Mr.  Frank  Stahl,  824  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Kentucky — Rev.  Norman  A.  Palmer,  33  Kenyon  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Louisiana — Rev.  A.  W.  Turner,  607  Audubon  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Maine — Rev.  C.  EC  Owen,  301  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Waterville,  Me. 
Minnesota — Rev.  P.  J.  Youngdahl,  14  Franklin  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Missouri — Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  723  Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Montana — Rev.  W.  T.  Groom,  421  W.  Galena  St.,  Butte,  Mont. 

Nebraska — Rev.  Mama  S.  Poulson,  403  Fraternity  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Nevada — Rev.  W.  L.  Dexter,  Reno,  Nev. 

New  Hampshire — Rev.  J.  H.  Robbins,  D.  D.,  32  Pleasant  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
New  Jersey — J.  Frank  Burke,  Esq.,  905  Union  Bldg.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

New  York — Rev.  James  A.  Patterson,  D.  D.,  no  E.  125th  St.,  New  York  City. 
New  Mexico — Rev.  J.  I.  Seder,  902  S.  Edith  St.,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex. 
North  Carolina — Rev.  R.  L.  Davis,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Ohio — W.  B.  Wheeler,  610  New  Hayden  Bldg.,  Columbus,  O. 

Oklahoma — Rev.  Geo.  D.  Conger,  415  Baltimore  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Oregon — Rev.  J.  R.  Knodell,  206  Couch  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Pennsylvania — Rev.  S.  E.  Nicholson,  301  Patriot  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island — Rev.  A.  B.  Christy,  435  Banigan  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
South  Carolina — Rev.  John  L.  Harley,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

South  Dakota — Rev.  W.  M.  Grafton,  Ph.  D.,  424  Western  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

Tennessee — W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  37  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Texas — Hon.  Sterling  P.  Strong,  514  Praetorian  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Utah — Rev.  L.  S.  Fuller,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Vermont — Clarence  J.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Virginia — Rev.  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  28  N.  Ninth  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Washington — Boyd  P.  Doty,  Esq.,  463  Arcade  Annex,  Seattle,  Wash. 

West  Virginia — Rev.  T.  M.  Hare,  510  Coyle  & Richardson  Bldg.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Wisconsin — Rev.  U.  G.  Humphrey,  31  Hathaway  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wyoming — Rev.  L.  S.  Fuller,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  .City,  Utah. 
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The  Anti-Saloon  League 


Publishing  Plant 


The  year  1909  will  go  down  as  a “red  letter”  year 
in  the  history  of  the  anti-saloon  movement,  in  that  it 
witnessed  the  building  and  equipment  for  the  League, 
of  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  printing  es- 
tablishments to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country. 

The  project  was  launched  by  the  General  Superin- 
tedent  of  the  League,  Dr.  P.  A.  Baker,  and  promoted 
jointly  by  Dr.  Baker  and  Dr.  Howard  H.  Russell. 

The  site  upon  which  the  building  stands  at  Wes- 
terville, Ohio,  was  donated  to  the  League  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Westerville.  The  building,  which  contains  10,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  was  erected  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  plant  purchased  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
W.  M.  Miller. 

The  plant  is  controlled  by  a committee  of  five, 
composed  of  Foster  Copeland,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
City  Deposit  Bank,  Columbus,  Ohio;  E.  R.  Root,  Esq., 
Vice  President  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina, 
Ohio;  George  L.  Stoughton,  Esq.,  Westerville,  Ohio; 
W.  M.  Miller,  Esq.,  Granville,  Ohio;  and  P.  A.  Baker, 
D.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio.  This  committee,  of  course, 
is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  National  Head- 
quarters Committee  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America. 

The  publishing  house  is  now  turning  out  Ameri- 
can Issues  at  the  rate  of  350,000  copies  per  month,  and 
the  subscription  list  is  increasing  rapidly  every  day. 
The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  1,500,000  American  Issues 
per  month,  and,  if  measured  in  book  pages  of  literature, 
all  the  presses,  large  and  small,  together  have  a capa- 
city of  600,000,000  pages  per  year. 

The  aim  of  the  League  publishing  house  is  to  fur- 
nish the  best  and  latest  literature  of  every  kind  re- 
lating to  the  liquor  problem  and  the  temperance  re- 
form. 
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Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  The 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  America. 

CONSTITUTION.  ' 

Article  I.  Name. 

The  name  of  this  organization  is  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America. 

Article  II.  Object. 

The  object  of  this  League  is  the  suppression  of  the  saloon. 
To  this  end  we  invite  the  alliance  of  all  who  are  in  harmony 
with  this  object,  and  the  League  pledges  itself  to  avoid  affilia- 
tion with  any  political  party  as  such,  and  to  maintain  an  atti- 
tude of  neutrality  upon  questions  of  public  policy  not  directly 
and  immediately  concerned  with  the  traffic  in  strong  drink. 

Article  III.  Constituency. 

All  churches,  temperance  societies  and  other  organizations 
pledging  co-operation  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  its 
rational  conventions  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Article  IV.  Officers. 

The  officers  shall  be  a President,  not  more  than  twelve  Vice- 
Presidents,  a General  Superintendent,  a Recording  Secretary, 
a Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected 
at  each  National  Convention;  and  a Legislative  Superintendent, 
an  Assistant  General  Superintendent  and  an  Attorney,  who 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  Headquarters  Committee  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  General  Superintendent. 

Article  V.  Board  of  Trustees. 

There  shall  be  a Board  of  Trustees  of  the  League,  composed 
as  follows: 

1.  Two  representatives  from  each  State  League,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  the  Superintendent  and  the  other  elected  by  the 
State  Headquarters  Committee  or  State  Board  of  Trustees. 

2.  One  representative  from  each  religious  denomination 
with  a membership  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  in  the  United 
States,  which  recognizes  the  League  as  an  agency  for  co-opera- 
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tion  with  other  church  and  denominational  bodies  against  the 
■saloon,  and  one  additional  representative  for  each  denomina- 
tion having  a membership  in  the  United  States  of  one  million 
or  over,  such  representatives  to  be  selected  at  the  regular 
National  or  General  meetings  of  the  respective  denominations, 
or  by  their  permanent  committees,  commissions  or  Boards  on 
Temperance. 

3.  One  representative  each  from  such  temperance  organi- 
zations as  may  be  included  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Article  VI.  Headquarters  Committee. 

There  shall  be  a National  Headquarters  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  President  and  six  additional  persons  chosen  at  the 
time  of  the  convention  by  the  National  Board  of  Trustees. 

Article  VII.  Conventions. 

Section  1.  The  Convention  shall  be  held  biennially.  In  case 
the  Convention  fails  to  fix  the  time  and  place  for  the  next 
Convention,  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  Headquarters 
Committee. 

Section  2.  In  Conventions,  representation  from  recognized 
^nd  affiliated  bodies  shall  be  as  follows:  Ten  delegates  from  each 
national  body  and  five  delegates  from  each  state  organization 
holding  stated  conventions,  five  delegates  from  each  State  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  and  two  delegates  from  every  other  co-operat- 
ing organization  holding  annual  conventions,  whose  constitu- 
ency is  not  otherwise  represented. 

Section  3.  The  officers  of  the  League  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Headquarters  Committee,  together  with 
District  Superintendents  and  other  regular  field  workers  giving 
their  entire  time  to  League  work,  shall  be  members  ex-officio 
of  the  Convention  with  power  to  vote. 

Section  4.  For  the  purpose  of  representation,  religious  de- 
nominations and  international  organizations  shall  be  considered 
as  national  bodies  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  terri- 
tories shall  be  considered  as  states. 

Article  VIII.  Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  National  Convention,  upon  recommendation 
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of  two-thirds  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  present  at  a regular 
meeting.  The  final  vote  upon  any  proposed  amendment  shall 
not  be  taken  within  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  it  shall 
have  been  presented  to  the  Convention. 

LEAGUE  BY-LAWS 

1.  The  General  Superintendent  shall  give  his  entire  time  to 
the  organization  and  work  of  the  League,  and  the  superintend- 
ency of  its  work  throughout  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Legislative  Superintendent  shall  represent  the 
League  in  the  effort  to  secure  improved  temperance  legislation 
by  Congress  with  the  counsel  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
General  Superintendent  and  the  Headquarters  Committee.  When 
not  engaged  in  such  work  he  shall  give  his  time  in  work  for 
the  League  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Superintendent 
and  Headquarters  Committee. 

3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Convention,  and  publish  the  same  when 
authorized,  lor  sale  and  distribution. 

4.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  issue  notices  of  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  send  requests  to  State  Leagues 
and  affiliated  and  other  bodies  for  appointment  of  delegates  to 
the  National  Conventions  and  such  other  work  as  properly 
pertains  to  the  office. 

5.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  investigate  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  League  and  make  pro-rata  assessments  among  the 
various  State  Leagues  of  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  National  League,  this  assessment  not  to  exceed* 
two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  gross  cash  receipts  of  the 
respective  State  Leagues,  the  same  to  be  remitted  monthly. 
The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  Convention. 
Special  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  President  upon  the 
written  request  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the 
Board. 

6.  The  Headquarters  Committee  shall  direct  and  control' 
the  movements  and  expenditures  of  the  General  Superintendent. 
Ft  shall  prepare  a budget  of  the  probable  expenses  of  the  Na- 
tional League  and  report  the  same  to  the  National  Board  of 
Trustees  for  their  guidance.  It  shall  also  report  a digest  of  its- 
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work  and  proceedings  to  the  Convention.  It  shall  also  be  the 
duty  of  the  National  Headquarters  Committee  to  issue  a com- 
mission annually  to  each  State  Anti-Saloon  League  Superintend- 
ent who  shall  be  recommended  by  the  General  Superintendent 
and  state  authorities.  The  Headquarters  Committee  shall  also 
have  power  to  fili  all  vacancies  occurring  in  the  offices  of  the 
National  League  in  the  interim  between  Conventions. 

7.  When  a vacancy  occurs  or  is  about  to  occur  in  the  office 
of  State  Superintendent  of  the  League  in  any  state,  the  state 
authorities  of  said  League  shall  at  once  notify  the  General 
Superintendent  and  by  concurrent  action  of  the  General  Super- 
intendent and  state  authorities,  a Superintendent  shall  be  chosen. 

8.  The  General  Superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the 
National  Headquarters  Committee,  may  go  into  any  state  or 
territory  where  the  Anti  Saloon  League  has  not  been  organized, 
or  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  is  not  at  work,  or  is  not  affiliated  with 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  and  where  no  affiliated 
organization  is  doing  work  along  Anti-Saloon  League  lines, 
and  arrange  for  a representative  meeting  of  the  churches,  tem- 
perance societies  and  other  organizations  opposed  to  the  sa- 
loon, the  organization  of  a State  Anti-Saloon  League,  which 
shall  be  affiliated  with  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  the 
selection  of  a State  Board,  and  the  appointment  of  a Superin- 
tendent with  the  concurrence  of  that  Board. 

9.  Whenever  written  charges  are  filed  by  a responsible  per- 

son or  persons  with  the  General  Superintendent  against  any 
State  Superintendent  for  the  following  causes:  Dishonesty, 

immoral  or  improper  conduct,  or  the  administration  of  his  of- 
fice in  such  a manner  as  to  compromise,  prejudice  or  injure 
the  work  of  the  I.eague  in  his  own  or  any  other  state,  the 
said  General  Superintendent  shall  inform  the  authorities  of  the 
State  League,  carefully  investigate  the  matter,  and,  if  the  case 
seems  to  demand  it,  shall  arrange  for  a conference,  as  soon  as 
possible,  of  three  factors,  viz:  The  State  Headquarters  Com- 

mittee, the  National.  Headquarters  Committee  and  the  General 
Superintendent,  to  try  the  case.  The  State  Headquarters  Com- 
mittee and  one  other  factor  shall  constitute  a quorum,  and  the 
concurrence  of  two  factors  shall  be  required  to  reach  a ver- 
dict. If  the  State  Headquarters  Committee,  after  written  notice, 
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refuses  to  meet  for  the  above  purpose,  the  other  two  factors 
shall  be  authorized  to  reach  a verdict.  By  the  concurrence  of  two, 
penalties  may  be  inflicted  as  follows:  Admonition  or  removal 

from  the  superintendency.  A majority  vote  of  the  members 
present  shall  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  attitude  of  either 
committee  for  the  above  purpose. 

10.  Any  of  the  factors  above  named  may  appeal  at  once 
from  the  decision  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  but  a Super- 
intendent removed  by  the  two  shall  not  exercise  the  functions 
of  his  office  pending  the  decision  of  the  appeal.  No  member 
of  the  original  committee  of  trial  shall  vote  on  the  appeal.  The 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  a majority  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  a regular  meeting,  shall  be  final. 

11.  If  the  state  authorities  persist  in  retaining  a Superin- 
tendent after  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  approved  a decision 
against  him,  such  State  League,  shall  cease  to  be  affiliated  with 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America. 
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Texas,  Conditions  in ,81 

Texas,  Crime  in 169 

Texas,  Insanity  in 178 

Taxes  Lowered  in  Indiana  ....  133 
Temperance  Regulations  on 

Railroads  220 

Tennessee,  Conditions  in 80 

Tennessee’s  Crime  Record....  150 

Tennessee,  Map  of 42 

Texas,  Map  of 44 

Tillman,  Benjamin  R 232 

Thompson,  J.  J 240 

Thornburgh,  Hon.  Geo 240 

Tradesmen,  Expenditure  of....  195 

Trustees,  Board  of 240 

Turner,  Rev.  A.  W 240,  242 

United  States,  Degeneracy  in..  178 
United  States  Cities,  Statistics 

of  171,  182 

United  States,  County  Map  of, 

1904  32 

United  States,  County  Map  of, 

1910  33 

United  States,  Legislation  Map 
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United  States,  License,  Local 
Option  and  Prohibition  Leg- 
islation   87 

United  States,  Liquor  Dealers 

1893  30 

United  States,  Map  of  the, 

1910  31 

United  States,  Population  Map 

of  35 

United  States,  “Wet”  and 

“Dry”  Territory  87 

Utah,  Conditions  in 82 

Utah,  Map  of  . . 48 

Vermont,  Conditions  in 82 

Vermont  Issue,  The 239 

Vermont,  Map  of..... 43 

Virginia,  Conditions  in 82 

Virginia  Counties  and  Crime..  151 

Virginia,  Map  of .. . 55 

Virginia’s  No-License  Counties 

and  Crime  . 155 

Wage  Earners  Employed  in  In- 
dustries   192 

Warehouses’  Statement  of 

Liquors  : 97 

Washington,  Conditions  in....  81 

Washington  County,  Md.,  in 

Account  With.  Saloons 214 

Washington,  Crime  in 149 
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Washington,  Map  of 49 

Wayne  County,  Ind.,  Saloons’ 

Cost  137 

West  Virginia,  Conditions  in..  83 

West  Virginia,  Map  of 44 

Wheeler,  Wayne  B 

176,  215,  238,  241,  242 

Will,  Miss  Glenn  240 

Wilson,  Bishop  Luther  B....2,  238 
Wine,  Consumption  by  Coun- 
tries   1 19 

Wines  Consumed  in  Thirteen 

Years  121 

Wines,  Importation  of.' 119 


Wisconsin,  Conditions  in 83 

Wisconsin,  Map  of 58 

Withdrawals  for  Consumption..  105 
Withdrawals  of  Spirits  for  Ex- 
ports   122 

Woodrow,  Samuel  H 240,  242 

Woolley,  John  G 196,  240,  242 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Arrests 151 

Working  Class  and  the  Saloon.  190 

Work,  Rev.  H.  E 240 

Wyoming,  Conditions  in 84 

York,  Neb.,  Conditions  in 212 

Young,  Rev.  G.  W 125,  238 

Youngdahl,  P.  J 240,  242 


